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CHAPTER I. 

In words, like weeds, I'll wrap me o'er. 
Like coarsest clothes against the cold ; 
But that large grief which those enfold 

Is given in outline and no more. 

* Eighty pounds, my dear ! Were you aware that you 
owed McDavit eighty pounds for groceries?' Mr. 
Hamilton, with a portentous frown, was unfolding one 
letter after another as he sat at table, while his break- 
fast was untasted beside him. Christmas was approach- 
ing, and the tradespeople were sending in their bills. 

Mrs. Hamilton paused in her pouring out of the 
tea, and glanced timidly and anxiously at her husband. 
Her four daughters followed her example, and their 
fresh, pretty faces grew anxious too. Their schoolboy 
brother, who was helping himself unceremoniously to 
the viands within reach, alone looked careless and gay. 
What were family cares or quarrels to him so long as 
the ice was fit to bear and there were cocks in the 
wood ? But there was no outpouring of Mr. Hamilton's 
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2 A BOYCOTTED HOUSEHOLD. 

wrath this time, even though the grocer's bill was 
eighty pounds. On other occasions he had stormed 
and prophesied ruin, making his wife and daughters 
tremble, but this December, 1879, ruin loomed too 
near to be lightly named. Poor Mrs. Hamilton was 
beginning to excuse herself by reminding him that 
eighty pounds included tea, sugar, candles, etc., for his 
large family, when Evelyn interrupted the current of 
her thoughts by offering her a letter to read. It was 
as follows : — 

* Deepdene Park. 

' Dear Evelyn, — I shall be home on the 22nd. 
Break it to Mamma that I am bringing a fellow with 
me. It's Butler, rather a chum of mine, and a capital 
fellow, and I have been staying with him for a couple 
of days. You may send the dog-cart to the station to 
meet the five-thirty train, and see that Eyan puts on 
his livery— I don't want Butler to see him the dis- 
graceful figure he goes about generally. Let him put 
Empress or Lady Jane in the trap. I won't have the 
old hunter sent for me this time. It was a shabby trick 
they played me last summer, but I won't say any more 
about it, for you were not at home at the time. Of 
course Butler will have the best room. Smarten up old 
McPherson, like a good girL I wish you could see the 
way things are managed at Deepdene Park. Good- 
bye. I know you'll attend to all I say. 

* Your affectionate brother, 
^Akthijr Hamilton.' 
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' Dear me, dear me,' sighed the mother when she 
had read the letter. 

* What is wroDg ? ' asked Mr. Hamilton, opening 
another bill. 

* Arthur is bringing a friend with him, my aear 
Frederic' 

' The insolent young scamp ! here's the account 
from his master ; a precious sum he has cost me already, 
and how I'm to pay for him this year God only knows. 
I fear he must leave Rugby and lose a year, and 
instead of bringing guests here, he should thifak of 
saving every penny he can. Guests ! ' he concluded, 
raising his voice to the key that always made his 
daughters tremble, ' we shall all be guests in the work- 
house presently. You must write and forbid him to 
bring his friend.' 

' I can't do that, dear, for they are already on their 
way here.' A frown, accompanied by a low muttering 
was the only reply, and Mrs. Hamilton hastily pressed 
Arthur's letter into Evelyn's hand. ' Not a word more 
at present,' she whispered. John, at Evelyn's other 
side, having eaten rather more than his just share of the 
eggs and bacon which was provided for the gentlemen 
of the family, whispered, ' I say, why don't you have 
the cold meat brought up ? How do you expect a 
fellow to skate all day on bread and butter, not even 
jam with it.' 

He raised his voice unwittingly, and attracted his 
father's attention. ' Cold meat, indeed I You voracious 
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4 A BOYCOTTED HOUSEHOLD. 

boys will eat me into the workhouse. I pay two 
hundred a year for your education, and you ask for 
cold meat. I tell you I can hardly afford you stirabout 
and milk.' 

'Be moderate, dear,' said bis sister, aotto voce. 
* Don't you know that mamma is trying all she can to 
keep down the bills ? We are not getting new dresses, 
or hats, or anything.' 

John glanced at the brown frieze dresses worn by his 
blooming sisters, then at his mother's costume, and 
returned : ' Well, I must say I never saw the lot of you 
as shabby and poverty-stricken as you are these holi- 
days.' 

' Very true, and there is sad reason for it. Come 
to the schoolroom for ten minutes before you go out, 
and I'll tell you all about it.' 

Arthur and John were fine, clever lads, and their 
father had made a struggle to keep them at Eugby. 
They had listened to Jeremiads about poverty all their 
lives, and thought them merely part of their holiday 
experiences — a slight drawback to their pleasure — 
amply atoned for by the fishing, shooting, hunting or 
skating of those delightful periods of their existence. 
The young people were pushing back their chairs when 
Mr. Hamilton roused himself from a fit of abstraction 
into which he had fallen, to say, ' I do not wish any of 
' you girls to walk on the roads at present : keep within 
the grounds.' 

' Oh, papa I ' in accents of despair from Ellen, the 
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lady bountiful of the family, who was in the habit of 
wandering far and wide with her basket of provisions, 
to the cabins of the sick. 

'Yes, Ellen, I speak to you particularly. The 
country is in such a disturbed state, that I cannot have 
you straying about even in the daytime ; and as to 
your writing classes and night schools, they must be 
given up at once.' 

Tears filled Ellen's grey eyes, and she just managed 
to say ' Very well, papa,' and to turn from the table 
before they fell. 

' You can skate with the boys on the lake, and just 
amuse yourselves with your music and drawing, like 

« 

good girls,' concluded Mr. Hamilton, as his flock of 
children left the room. 

' How good-humoured he is to-day,' remarked one 
of his daughters, opening the old piano in the school- 
room, to her sister who was preparing her drawing 
materials. ' The bills for our summer dresses, and 
those unfortunate white muslins, for Ellen and Evelyn, 
that there was such a row about, came this morning, 
and I saw him open them, but he didn't say a word.' 

* Wasn't Evy a swell in her white muslin, that's 
all ? ' interrupted John, who appeared in the doorway 
in his stocking soles, carrying his boots in one hand, 
and his skates in the other. 

' I don't know how it happened that papa said so 
little about those bills, for it is certain none of the 
tenants have paid yet,' replied the artist daughter with 
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a sigh and puzzled shake of the head. The ' Miserere ' 
from ' II Trovatore ' pealed softly through the room, 
and the player was gliding into ' Ah, che la morte,' 
when Evelyn interrupted her with a request. ' Would 
you mind stopping for a few minutes, dear, until John 
has heard me say my Latin ? ' 

' Latin ! ' cried John, ' Latin on the first day of the 
holidays I How disgusting I ' But he was a very good- 
natured boy, and Evelyn was his favourite sister, so he 
said in a resigned manner, ' Well, if it must be, lay 
your book on this box and fire away. I'll hear you 
while I am putting on my boots; though why you 
want to bother yourself and me with such rubbish is a 
wonder to me. There now, you'd better look sharp.' 

Instead of beginning to recite her lesson, Evelyn 
sank down on the carpetless floor, and laid her slender 
hands upon her brother's rough ones which were already 
tugging at his laces. ' I'll tell you,' she said, 'why I 
am learning Latin. We may have to support ourselves 
in a very short time, for we shall be ruined if this Land 
League goes on much longer, and who would engage a 
governess with neither accomplishments nor solid 
knowledge ? I know French and German well, and am 
pretty well up in history, and if I can muster Latin 
enough to prepare little boys for school, I shall get on 
nicely. I cannot play, or sing, or draw ; if I am not 
learned, I am nothing.' 

* You are a blue stocking of the deepest dye, Evy. 
You only need a pair of spectacles to make you the 
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terror of any schoolroom in the United Kingdom. I 
say, what a duflfer Ellen was to refuse that Manchester 
wool merchant. Such a chance is not likely to come 
in the way of any of you girls again in a hurry.' John 
paused in lacing his boots to utter the above words in a 
tone of the most heartfelt conviction ; and although but 
sixteen, he spoke with all the air of thirty. 

' Nonsense,' laughed Evelyn, ' what can a boy like 
you know of such matters ? ' 

^ Ellen is a goose, we all know,' he continued ; ' but 
even Arthur with his aristocratic notions says she was 
a dreadful duflfer not to take the rich man, and he 
wonders papa let her refuse him. I suppose she's in 
disgrace about it, for I passed her just now crying on 
the stairs. Is that what she is so down on her luck 
for?' 

' You are quite mistaken,' put in Fanny ; * nobody 
scolded Ellen for not marrying Mr. Swainson. She is 
crying because Papa says she must give up going to 
her sick people and teaching her classes. You know 
that's the only thing she cares about; papa has had 
threatening letters, and he cannot get any rent, and 
the bills keep pouring in. He has a great deal to 
trouble him at present. I wish Arthur had not invited 
his friend without asking leave.' 

' Yes,' said Evy, ' it was tiresome of Arthur. Never 
mind the Latin, John, dear. I believe I have no heart 
to say it to-day, after all. Ah, here comes auntie.' 

Miss Hamilton, a little middle-aged lady in an old 
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black silk dress and snowy cap came into the school- 
room with an air of feeling very sure of her welcome. 
Fanny twirled round on her music-stool so as to face 
her, stretching out the long hands that were the 
admiration of her music-master. '^Come and chat with 
us, auntie,' she said. 

' Sit on the sofa,' said Kate, pushing her drawing- 
board out of the way, and dragging a miscellaneous 
heap of rubbish off the sofa on to the floor. 

' Comfort us a little, auntie,' said Evelyn wistfully. 

*Did you hear what papa said about the cold 
meat ? ' asked John with a curious sound between a 
laugh and a whistle. 

Miss Hamilton smiled upon them all and said 
gently, * Your poor father is greatly harassed, my 
dears; you must make allowance for him if he is a 
little hasty. He is very poor, and there seems no 
probability of a speedy change for the better. As to 
the cold meat, John, he did not mean you to fast, 
believe me. Just to raise your spirits, go through the 
kitchen on your way out, and look at the long rows of 
hams and bacon hanging from the rafters, then peep 
into the barrels of corned pork and beef; you'll see 
there's plenty of food in the house to keep up the firm- 
ness of your cheeks and the muscles of yoiu: arms,' and 
she went over to her nephew and stroked his head 
fondly. 

* But there is no such food in the -larder as Arthur 
wants,' observed Evelyn, drawing her eldest brother's 
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letter out of her pocket. * Shut the door, Fanny, and 
I shall read you what he says.' 

* I can't shut it,' replied Fanny, ' there's something 
dragging it back. Ah, it's you, you little plagues, 
you dreadful children ! Gro back to mamma.' 

Two curly heads peeped into the room, and two 
pairs of mischievous blue eyes shot defiance, while the 
sturdy legs belonging to them kicked and hammered 
at the door which Fanny was trying to close. 

' I will come in,' cried Polly. * Let me go, you're 
hurting me,' screamed little Fred. Their aunt got up 
again, and, taking a child in each hand, drew them 
over to the sofa. ' Now, children,' she said, ' you can 
stay here if you are perfectly quiet, while Evelyn reads 
her letter and we talk it over.' 

* But we don't want the little plagues,' complained 
Fanny, whose life was a scene of perpetual conflict with 
Polly and Fred, who were fond of making their escape 
from nurse, and rushing downstairs to the schoolroom. 
They had just been harassing their mother as she 
stood in her store-room weighing sugar, and Fred had 
been snatching currants while she gave her orders to 
the cook. 'Go to auntie,' she had said in her per- 
plexity, and this incursion was the result of the 
command. Miss Hamilton's well-worn dress was 
pawed over by their little sticky fi.ngers, as she held 
each child on the sofa and prepared to discuss the 
family diflBculty. 

* I say that's cool of Arthur,' remarked John when 
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Evelyn had finished reading the letter. * Lady Jane or 
Empress must be sent to the station. How does he 
know that papa or I mightn't be hunting ? If there 
was a quick thaw we'd hunt to a dead certainty.' 

* Papa tried to sell Empress at the last three fairs, 
but he was not offered anything like her price, and 
there she is eating her head off in the stable,' said 
Fanny. 

' Butler's not half a bad fellow,' said John, * but if 
Arthur chooses to make him a nuisance to us all like 
this, I'll have a word or two to say.' 

* He will be our guest,' cried all the girls, ' and we 
must do our best to make him welcome. If you 
brought a friend home, we'd do the same.' 

' 1 wouldn't invite any fellow without asking leave 
first.' 

' No, John,' said his aunt, * you are always consider- 
ate ; we must say that for you.' 

' Eyan's livery, and McPherson's best coat ! ' grum- 
bled John. * It's such humbug. If you girls heard the 
way Arthur goes on about our grandeur to the fellows, 
it would make you sick. I always contradict him, but 
he talks faster than I, and I am not believedj and no- 
thing will serve him but to bring Butler to Castle 
Hamilton to see our grandeur for himself.' 

' Perhaps Mr. Butler does not care for grandeur,' 
suggested Evelyn. 

' What has that to do with it ? Don't be stupid, 
Evy. Butler will be able to tell the fellows that Arthur 
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did nothing but tell crams about our place, and our 
cellar, and stables, and everything. Butler has a five- 
pound note to spend where we have sixpeuce. It was 
so idiotic of Arthur to boast the way he did.' 

* Gro away and skate while the morning is fine, and 
leave us to settle what is to be done to entertain Mr. 
Butler,' recommended his aunt. She knew that all 
John's vexation would evaporate when he was skating 
on the lake and doing those clever outer edge move- 
ments that the village boys so much admired ; indeed, 
she guessed that Flora's delighted bark as he unfastened 
her chain in the yard would at once cause his brow to 
clear. She was a true prophet. A quarter of an hour 
passed, and John was the happiest of the happy. Flora 
ran along the bank barking at h^r young master who 
skimmed swiftly up and down and jound and round, 
while through the hedge that divided the domain from 
the high road, the ragged sons of Mr. Hamilton's 
smaller tenants looked on in deep admiration. 

' Me an' Thady Byrne wants to slide. Master John,' 
called out Willy McPherson from the road. * Well, 
come in if you like,' said the young gentleman 
graciously. 

' I'm thinkin' his honour wouldna' be for stopping 
us, sir ? ' 

' Not if / give you leave.' 

' Come on then, Thady, an' Paddy, an' Mick,' and 
the spokesman made his way through a gap in the 
hedge on to the ice, followed by a ragged regiment of 
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urchins. Willy McPherson was the son of a Co. 
Derry man who had taken a farm from which Mr. 
Hamilton had evicted a tenant for non-payment of 
rent, and his father lay under the ban of the fathers of 
Thady, Paddy, and Mick for having done so. But 
Thady, Paddy, and Mick were too young to belong to 
the Land League, and they, at least, bore no enmity to 
WiUy. 

Soon all were sliding very happily, and John was 
glancing at them for applause when he made a sharper 
curve than usual. The tall trees beside the lake were 
frosted over with the Ice King's delicate tracery, and 
the sunshine made the crystals on every twig and spray 
sparkle like diamonds. Snow lay in masses on the fan- 
shaped branches of the firs that towered above the birch 
and hazel, and on the undergrowth of rhododendrons 
where a few pheasants found cover. The lawn sloped 
gently upwards from the little lake towards the Castle, 
a tall square house with a steep roof slated in seven- 
teenth-century fashion with small slates. A deep area 
ran round the house and under the flight of steps lead- 
ing up to the hall door. It had been a favourite feat 
with Arthur and John in their childhood to slide down 
the curtain wall on each side of the steps, and walk 
upon the area wall round the house ; and naughty little 
Fred, aged three, had lately been discovered attempting 
the same feat. The sisters also had climbed and 
scrambled in their day, and had had many charming 
games among the tall dock leaves and overgrown 
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nettles in the area. Those were the days before Ellen 
began to visit the sick and teach classes ; before Evelyn 
had read history or learnt French and Grerman ; and 
when Arthur and John gained a desultory education 
from the national schoolmaster, aided by their father, 
who was rather too impatient for a teacher, and who 
greatly disliked the work. 

There was a good deal of talent among the Hamil- 
tons. Mr. Hamilton had gained honours at Trinity 
College, Dublin, but, being heir to the estate, had not 
entered a profession. An indulgent landlord, a good 
magistrate, and active poor-law guardian, he had led a 
useful and happy life. He had discharged his public 
and private duties well, had been extremely popular in 
the county, and imtil his family increased, and his 
money cares grew overwhelming, had found his lot a 
pleasant one. He had paid his way until the year 1879, 
when a bad harvest impoverished the country, and 
agitators advised the tenants not to pay their rent. 
There was no reason why the tenants on his estate 
should not pay, for the land was let low, and most 
of the holdings were a good size ; but the Land League 
was very active in the part of the county where Castle 
Hainilton was situated. All the children had inherited 
their father's talent. Ellen, a beautiful girl of twenty, 
the eldest of the family, was an enthusiast, devoted to 
the people, and ready to die for her hobbies ; Evelyn 
had a gift for languages that would have stood her in 
good stead had she been a boy ; and, what was of much 
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more consequence, Arthur, John, and Cecil, who had to 
make their own way in the world, had brains above 
the average, and were working industriously at school. 
But the Land League forbade the tenants to pay their 
rent : Mr. Hamilton had no source of income excepting 
that arising from land, and no land but in Ireland ; it 
followed that he must remove his promising sons from 
school, and blight their prospects for life. No wonder 
that such anxieties and cares should make him a little 
crusty in temper. 

Miss Hamilton and the younger girls were still dis- 
cussing Arthur's letter when Ellen came into the 
schoolroom, her lovely grey eyes red and swollen with 
crying, and her usually energetic walk languid and 
slow. * Oh, auntie,' she began, ' it is very hard ; what 
am I to do ? ' 

' Come here, love, and let us talk the matter over 
quietly.' 

' Do send the children away first,' pleaded Fanny. 

* His own self won't go,' declared the sturdy Fred. 

' Little brother wants you, sir,' said nurse, opening 
the door at that moment with baby in her arms. 
* Come along. Miss Polly, like a good child, an' bring 
Master Fred.' 

' He won't go ; his own self will stay with auntie,' 
repeated the spoilt child. 

' Will I ha' to set down the child an' go to you, sir? ' 
asked nurse in an awfiil tone. ' Will you come this 
minute when I bid you ? ' 
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Fred whimpered, but he knew better than to dis- 
obey nurse, so be dragged one unwilling little foot 
after the other, and, reaching the door by slow degrees, 
joined Polly, who, with an air of extreme virtue, was 
waiting for him, 

* What a mercy they are afraid of some one,' ejacu- 
lated Fanny, as the door closed behind them. Ellen 
sat down beside Miss Hamilton, and said in a hopeless 
manner, * You heard what papa said. I was to have 
had a writing class to-night, and poor old Eily expects 
me at one o'clock with her wine and laudanum. Must 
she lie awake in agonies of pain, thinking that I have 
forgotten her, just because papa has been told some 
foolish stories about the state of the country ? * 

' My dear, the country is in a frightful state, and 
the stories we hear are but too true, I grieve to say. 
This neighbourhood is becoming very lawless.' 

'But young ladies are in no danger. Landlords, 
baiUffs, process servers and tenants who pay their rent 
are in danger, but not girls like me.' 

* True ; but your father is afraid you might be 
startled or rudely treated in the cottages. Surely you 
know that there is a democratic and communistic 
spirit abroad ? You have been in the habit of going 
great distances in the dark, and to wild places. Papa 
never liked your walks in the dark, as you know 
perfectly.' 

' Papa would have had me lead an idle, useless life, 
while the poor were dying round me in poverty and 
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ignorance. The people are as nice to roe as ever, and 
I won't believe anything against them. I have begun 
to teach them to h^lp themselves, and I must give up 
the work.' 

Here Fanny interposed with all the rashness of 
fourteen years old. * Papa says that a beauty like you 
need only fold her hands and sit still to be looked at.' 

Ellen's eyes flashed scorn. ' Papa made that remark 
in jest,' interposed Miss Hamilton hastily ; ' he does 
not wish our beauty to be a useless woman.' 

' Jest or earnest,' cried Ellen, ' the object of my 
existence is taken away from me. I may fold my hands 
now.' 

* No, my dear, the object of your existence is not 
taken away. You are merely asked to give up your 
visiting and teaching for a short — perhaps a very short 
time. If it please Grod to bless Ireland with a good 
harvest next year, the country will surely be tranq-uil 
again. Wait and you will see the tenants find out for 
themselves what bad advice Mr. Pamell is giving them. 
Wait patiently, and you will be able to resume your 
visits and classes.' 

' Wait till summer ! ' exclaimed Ellen in a tone of 
extreme impatience. The word ' wait,' so natural and 
easy to the aunt who had experienced life's delayed 
hope and scanty fruition for eight and forty years, was 
a word of disgust and horror to the niece of twenty, 
full of warm unquestioning love for her neighbours, 
and devout faith in the goodness of her own schemes 
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for their improvement. Pert little Fanny interfered 
once more and made Ellen's cup of discontent and grief 
overflow. 

' You're always standing up for the people, Ellen ; 
what would you say if your dear Matt Riley had sent 
papa the threatening letter that naade mamma so ill 
with fright ? ' 

' Simply I'd say who ever maligned Matt Riley that 
way was telling a, 1 — , well, a falsehood. I won't listen 
to a word against Matt.' 

' The police have nearly traced that letter to him, 
I am afraid,' said Evelyn in her gentle manner. 

* Impossible 1 Matt loves papa dearly. He says 
the Hamiltons have been fathers to the Rileys for 
generations, and he would shed his heart's blood for 
us. Besides, I visited his wife every day during her 
last illness, and mamma sent her the wine which was 
the only thing she could take. Don't ask me to believe 
that thejre is neither truth nor gratitude in the world.* 

' Ellen, I want you,' called her mother from the 
passage outside the schoolroom door, and she went, 
followed by an assurance from Miss Hamilton that old 
Eily's wine and laudanum should be sent to her by a 
safe hand. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The time is out of joint. 

* Everybody seems to have forgotten Cecil ; you are all 
chattering about Arthur's return, but no one speaks of 
Cecil.' 

Mrs, Hamilton said this at breakfast in a tone of 
remonstrance while smiling over a note on which these 
words were scrawled. 

* Dear Mamma, — 111 be home on Friday, hurrah, 
hurray 1 Old Hoddy kept me in to do my Greek this 
afternoon, and I haven't time to write much, but my 
fag is waiting to run to the post with this letter, so I 
hope you'll get it alU right. Give auntie my love and 
thank her for the tin she sent me. How is the dogs 
and Empress? 

* Your affectionate son, 

' Cecil Hamilton.' 

* Cecil's fag ? What a boastful little urchin he is. 
The idea of his having a fag 1 ' cried Fanny. ' His fag 
must be a baby in petticoats — some little plague like 
Fred.' 
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* He's a plucky little fellow, and I'm sure he holds 
his own at school,' said John, * but I don't believe in 
his fag.' 

* Is Cecil coming to-day ? ' asked Miss Hamilton, 
looking up from her correspondence. ' We'll have some 
life and stir going on now.' 

' Life and stir, my dear Nell,' cried Mr. Hamilton, 
who, not having received any bills that morning was a 
good deal more cheerful than he was when we first 
made his acquaintance. ^ Cecil will be a ubiquitous 
mischief ; there'll be no peace or quiet from garret to 
cellar. There's his mother thinks every shout he gives 
the most delightful music, and you are silly enough 
about him; too.' 

'We have to send the dog-cart to the station to 
meet the 5.30 train. I wonder if Cecil will come with 
Arthur and his friend. I wish Arthur had arranged 
his coming so as to call at Ashgrove for Cecil ; he is 
such a little fellow to travel alone.' 

' Oh, trust Cecil to turn up all right,' $aid bis 
father. 

' He'd be a duffer if he didn't,' observed John. * Now, 
mamma, what could happen to a fellow with eyes and 
a tongue in his head ? ' 

' I don't know, dear ; there's that dreadful train 
and the steamer, and the confusing crowds on all the 
platforms at the stations.' 

John said nothing to this, but he gave a contemp- 

c 2 
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tuous grunt as he returned to the cold corned beef 
which had been specially provided for him, 

* Arthur never thinks of anyone but himself,' re- 
marked Mr. Hamilton. ' I hope he'll wait for Cecil 
to-day at any rate, for I really cannot send twice to the 
station.' 

* May Empress go, papa ? ' asked Evelyn. 

* No ; certainly not. She has not been sharpened, 
and this frost looks like lasting. The old hunter must 
go — or, stay a moment — the hunter's feet are broken to 
pieces, he has been sharpened so often. Let Eyan 
take Lady Jane : she was at the forge yesterday.' 

Evelyn's brow cleared at the end of her father's 
speech, for she was glad to be able to obey Arthur's 
commands. 

' I hope he won't break Lady Jane's knees down 
Tubberbrae by way of showing oflf his fine driving to 
his friend,' concluded Mr. Hamilton, returning to his 
paper. Even Mr. Hamilton had by this time grown 
reconciled to the idea of Butler's advent, and the young 
people were naturally pleased at the thoughts of seeing 
a stranger. 

' Come along, auntie, and help us to tidy the draw- 
ing-room,' pleaded the girls when breakfast was over^ 
' Y^s, Nell, it will be a real charity,' said her sister-in- 
law, * for the state Polly and Fred have left the place 
in is frightful.' 

Fanny dusted the rare old china vases that stood 
on each side of the fireplace filled with potpourri, and 
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the quaint bowls and cups on the tall stand in a corner 
of the room. Kate and Evelyn brought yew berries 
and sprays of holly and white ivy to arrange in a 
basket on the centre table, and Ellen removed the pile 
of clothes that her mother had been mending, and had 
forgotten on the sofa when called away by the cook the 
previous evening. Tidiness was not the genius of the 
house, notwithstanding Miss Hamilton's efforts to in- 
culcate it. 

' Now,' cried the girls, ' there's nothing left lying 
about.' 

' What's this ? ' said their aunt, picking up a 
broken horse of Fred's, and a shoe of baby's. * Well, it 
is beginning to look like a room that ladies might 
inhabit, I admit.' 

* We must all inhabit it,' said Mrs. Hamilton, ap- 
pearing at the door while her sister-in-law was speak- 
ing. * It will be hard upon you, my dears, I am afraid, 
but I have determined upon putting out the school- 
room fires, and only keeping up fires in this room and 
the dining-room. Papa and I have had a consultation, 
and we find that it is absolutely necessary to retrench, 
as much as possible. Fortunately this is a large room, 
and there'll be plenty of space for us all. I'll have the 
piano moved in here at once, Fanny.' 

' All right, mamma, but won't my practising tor- 
ment you, and interfere with Evelyn's Latin ? ' 

* I like your music, my dear.' 

* So do I, and I'll manage to learn my Latin some- 
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how. It would not do to neglect it when the boys are 
at home to help me.' 

^One thing more, darlings. You know Martha 
leaves us to-morrow to be married ; we have resolved 
not to fill her place at present. Nurse and cook must 
manage to do housemaid's work ; and I must have the 
children a good deal with me in order to leave nurse 
free.' Mrs. Hamilton glanced deprecatingly round the 
group as she spoke. 

Miss Hamilton and Ellen were on their knees be- 
tween the centre table and the cabinet, darning a rent 
in the carpet, and the latter looked up with a brighter 
expression than her lovely face had worn for some 
days. 

' Let me be your housemaid, mamma,' she said. 
^I have nothing to do now' — here she sighed — ^my 
time hangs very heavily on my hands, and I long 
for work — real work that will keep me from think- 
ing.' 

Her aunt dropped the darning needle that she 
might stroke Ellen's glossy head in token of approval. 

^And I will help you,' cried Kate, laughing de- 
lightedly, ^ril be under-housemaid. Oh, what a 
lark — what a lark ! How disgusted Arthur will be 
when he meets us carrying up water for the baths.' 

'You must not let Arthur see you,' said Eveljm, 
looking uneasy. 

* My dear children, you are very good. I should 
never have asked you to do such a thing; but poor 
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papa is in great difficulties. What shall I say to them, 
Nell?' 

Miss Hamilton, thus appealed to, earnestly advised 
that Ellen and Kate should be allowed to help in the 
house work for the present ; suggesting that the labori- 
ous part of a housemaid's duty, such as carrying water, 
should be performed by nurse, while the gkls helped 
their mother with the children. 

' Now, Kate,' cried Ellen, starting to her feet, ' come 
along to the spare room, and let us make it as nice as 
we can for Mr. Butler.' Ellen had been sufifering 
much from cramped energy since her out-of-door work 
had been put a stop to. 

' They are dear children, all of them,' observed their 
aunt when the two elder ladies were alone. 

' Yes, thank Grod, as good children as parents were 
ever blessed with.' 

Meanwhile Evelyn was tripping across the slippery 
yard to the stable in her house shoes, bent on obeying 
her pet brother as far as in her lay. ' Eyan, Eyan, are 
you there?' she called. The coachman appeared at 
the door of Empress's loose box with a broom in his 
hand, and, smiling at Evelyn, asked, 

' What can ould Eyan da for ye, miss ? ' 

She glanced at his shabby stable suit and asked, 
* Did papa tell you that Master Arthur is to be sent for 
to-day ? ' 

' Sure, Lady Jane's harnessed and all, an' I'm just 
done taking out the dog-cart to go to the station. 
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Feen a heat I've to do now but wash me face an' throw 
the dhrivin' coat over me.' 

Eyan was an old man who had been lazy all his life, 
and hated to be ordered to give himself any extra 
trouble. He possessed a suit of livery provided for 
him two years before, when his master had been high 
sherifiF ; but he was very unwilling to go through the 
labour of changing his shabby stable suit for these 
highly prized garments. Evelyn knew that she must 
display some tact in her mission. * You have some- 
thing else to do before you go to meet Mr. Arthur ? ' 
she said. - 

' An' what's that, miss ? ' 

' To put on your livery.' 

' Grod bless you, miss ; is it the clothes we druv the 
judges in ? ' 

* Indeed, yes, Eyan ; and very well you look in 
them. Sure everyone said our turn-out was very 
handsome ? ' 

' In troth they did ! But what would be makin' me 
put on them clothes to dhrive the dog-cart to the train ? ' 

Here Evelyn's face wore a most insinuating look. 
' Would'nt you like to please Mr. Arthur, Eyan ? ' 

' Save you, miss — surely, surely ; anything in 
raison.' 

' Well, Eyan, he knows how nice you look in those 
clothes, and he wants you to wear them to-day because 
he is bringing a very grand young gentleman with 
him. He is an English gentleman, and we have never 
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seen anything like the grandeur of his father's place. 
Deepdene Park it is called.' 

' It's no a hair grander nor Castle Hamilton, I'll 
warrant you, miss.' 

' Indeed it is, far grander ; and Mr. Arthur wants to 
treat his friend as well as he can.' 

^ Well, Miss Evelyn, it wouldn't do to be letting a 
strange gentleman think little of us, so I'm away to 
put on them clothes, just as if I was.for dhrivin' his 
honour to meet the judges. Maybe, Paddy would yoke 
Lady Jane while I'm puttin' on me.' 

' Yes, yes, I'll ask him. Now, Eyan, go and dress 
as quickly as you can.' 

So Evy, not looking where she went in her eager- 
ness, shot down the yard on a slide that John had made 
that morning, bringing herself up with both hands 
against the cowhouse wall. She was in quest of Paddy, 
the yard boy, who was to help Eyan. 

Little Cecil, though a young traveller, deserved all 
the encomiums that had been passed upon his manliness 
and sense. On arriving at the station he inquired whether 
Arthur had been met, and on being answered in the nega- 
tive he waited quietly for him, walking up and down 
the street with his new rifle, feeling eighteen years old 
at the very least. Ah, he thought, if old Hoddy and 
the sixth-form fellows could see him with that rifle, 
and know that he had bought it in Dublin for thirty 
shillings, how much they would respect him I Would 
not auntie think him very clever to have struck the 
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bargain all alone ? This frost must have driven a cock 
or two into the wood at Castle Hamilton, and he'd have 
a try at them to-morrow morning. With such pleasant 
thoughts to beguile the time he did not mind waiting ; 
but at length Arthur's train came in, and then there was 
indeed a bustle ; an ordering of porters, and authoritative 
commands to the railway functionaries to ' look alive.' 

Before Cecil saw his brother he heard him asking, 
* Is the trap from Castle Hamilton here ? ' and the 
eager reply, ' Yes, sir ; yes, your honour. Give me 
your honour's luggage.' 

Arthur's handsome face and tall fine figure, added 
to his assumption of importance, always gained him 
zealous service. He and his friend sat in front, and 
Cecil and Eyan behind. Trees, hedges, and cabins flew 
past like figures in a dream as Lady Jane's feet spumed 
the frozen snow, for Arthur was showing Butler how 
he could drive, just as his father foretold he would do. 
At length Eyan cried for mercy upon the mare. 
' Hould hard, Master Arthur,' he implored, ' I strange 
you'd be dhrivin' her widout lettin' her get her breath. 
Lady Jane isn't used to slavery like thon.' 

' StuflF and nonsense, Eyan, you don't know how to 
treat your horses. You don't give them exercise enough. 
Ten miles a day for each would keep them in better 
health. Lady Jane makes nothing of six miles an 
hour.' 

' A good mnre she seems to be, Hamilton,' said his 
friend patronisingly. 
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'She's nothing to my father's hunter. Empress. 
The last run I had on her she carried me over the 
stiffest bit of country in the couDty, and not a hair 
turned. You remember, Eyan, how she took me over 
the wall at Donnelly's comer after the whole field 
funked it ? ' 

' Ay, sir, an' ye riz her till the jump clever. Ould 
Paddy, the huntsman, seen it, an' he says to me, 
" Eyan," says he, " isn't young Mr. Hamilton the brave 
rider, God bless him I " ' 

' We must give Mr. Butler a mount, and show him 
some hunting as soon as this frost goes,' observed 
Arthur, well pleased at the old servant's flattery. ' I 
think we can mount him pretty well out of the Castle 
stables, eh, Eyan ? ' 

Eyan did not answer; he was gazing at the sky. 
Lady Jane was walking up the last hill ; that very 
Tubberbrae, down which Mr. Hamilton prophesied she 
would be driven at full speed. There had been very 
little light when they left the station, and for the last 
half hour it would have been quite dark but for the 
snow. The Castle would be in sight when they reached 
to top of Tubberbrae, and the lights in its windows 
would guide them for the rest of the way. The reason 
Eyan stared at the sky was that he perceived a red 
light, thick and lurid, hanging between the horizon 
and the stars. He had observed it for some time, but 
as they neared the end of their journey it grew more 
distinct. 
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^ Holy Virgin an' all the saints defend us, Master 
Arthur,' he cried, ^ if there is'nt a fire down beyant us I 
God send it is'nt at the Castle I ' 

' The sky does look queerish, now you mention it,' 
replied Arthur, touching L^-dy Jane with the whip. 
The glow deepened as they approached the top of the 
hill, and a strange sight soon burst upon them. Down 
below in the valley lay the castle, its steep roof, tall 
chimneys and narrow windows lit up more brightly 
than by the clearest daylight. The fir and sycamore 
plantation that stretched up a gentle hill behind the 
house, and was valued by the gentlemen of the county 
as a capital covert for foxes, stood out distinctly in the 
unnatural glare. To the right of the castle and rather 
behind it were the farm offices consisting of cowhouses, 
stables, and barn, built in the form of a square, and 
immediately behind them was the stackyard which 
enabled them to see all the rest, for it was blazing 
furiously. Three large com stacks seemed to be on 
fire. 

' By Jove, they've fired our stacks, the ruffians 1 ' 
exclaimed Arthur, as the scene burst upon him. 

' Drive on, old fellow, we may be in time to help,' 
said Butler. 

Arthur needed no admonition of the kind. He did 
precisely as his father had said he would do, i.e. drove 
furiously down hill, quite regardless of probable danger 
to Lady Jane's knees, and his own and his com- 
panions' necks. Her shoes had worn rather smooth 
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during the drive, and Tubberbrae was a sheet of ice in 
some places ; so she slipped and slid down the perilous 
descent, kept up only by the reins. 

' Easy, easy, for the love of God, Master Arthur I 
Save us I We'll be kilt intirely, every mother's son of 
us,' and the unfortunate Eyan muttered Aves in broken 
tones. 

Arthur neither heard nor heeded him nor little 
Cecil, who, roused from a nap he had been indulging 
in, with his head against Ryan's shoulder on the back 
seat, was shouting, ^ Get up, old lady I ' and kicking 
the footboard in his excitement, while he held on with 
both hands. But Lady Jane bore out the high character 
she had won in many a hunting field. She gained the 
bottom of the hill, and dashed on along the level road, 
without drawing wind until they were in the less 
beaten avenue where the snow was drifted here and 
there. 

' The thaw is coming. The wind has been rising 
for the last half-hour, almost ever since we left the 
station,' observed Butler. 

^ So much the worse for us ; if it rises any more it 
will be impossible to save any of the stacks,' said Arthur. 
They jumped down at the hall door, and were received 
on the steps by two wild little figures, one in 
dishevelled morning dress ; the other in a white night 
gown and bare feet. Polly had been having her supper 
in the nursery when the alarm was given that the 
stackyard was on fire, and Fred had just been put into 
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bed ; and nurse had rushed ofiF to the kitchen to share 
in the excitement of the other servants, utterly for- 
getting her charges. 

Of course Polly would not stay in the nursery, and 
of course Fred climbed out of bed and accompanied her 
down the long flights of stairs from the top of the 
house, peeping into every room on their way. Nobody 
in the bedroom ; nobody in drawing or dining-room. 
Mamma's shawl lay on the sofa, and her knitting was 
tumbled on the floor. Papa's paper had evidently been 
tossed down in haste, and aunt's book lay open on the 
carpet. There was no one — ^not even Fanny — to say 
'Be quiet, children,' or 'Don't touch that,' so they 
played happily for some time, making hay of their 
sisters' most cherished possessions. The sound of 
wheels brought them out to the steps, and they danced 
about, shouting, ' Arthur, Arthur, there's a fine fire, a 
jolly fire in the yard I ' 

* Get out of the way, you little beggars I come 
along, Butler,' and Arthur rushed past the children, 
followed by his friend and Cecil. They ran through 
the hall and down to the kitchen, and into the yard. 
Here a lively sight, a sight that stirred Arthur's blood, 
not pleasantly, met his eyes. A long line of people 
stretched from the well which was at one end of the 
yard, to the stack-yard gate. There were his mother, 
aunt, sisters, nurse, cook, and Mrs. McPherson from 
Cloonherin Farm, all forming a chain to hand buckets 
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of water to the men who emptied them over the burn- 
ing stacks. 

' Well, Arthm-, here's a rum start,' cried John, 
darting past him to fetch a ladder. 

*0h, my boy, is not this a calamity?' said his 
mother, who, with her thin, delicate hands was working 
as hard as Mrs. McPherson, the farmer's wife, who had 
been inured to toil all her life. 

' Never say die, mother I There's hardly time to in- 
troduce my friend Butler.' 

' Let me help you, Mrs. Hamilton,' said Butler. 
* Thanks,' she replied, ' I know Mr. Hamilton needs 
all the help he can get in the stackyard.' 

The lads accordingly ran on. Mr. Hamilton met 
them at the stackyard gate. * They've ruined me, 
Arthur,' said the poor man — ^ eighty pounds' worth of 
com and hay destroyed, for there's not a ghost of a 
chance of saving any of it now the wind has risen.' 
He turned away with a groan to help John and young 
McPherson to raise the ladder to a stack which was as 
yet only smouldering. The heat was most intense, and 
although the cowhouses and stables had not taken 
fire, the wind might blo\\ sparks in their direction any 
moment. 

McPherson, calm and sensible like his Scotch ances- 
tors, kept his wits about him, while Eyan and some of 
the labourers, who, living near Castle Hamilton, had 
assembled to offer help, gave contradictory orders to 
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one another, and kept getting in the way, though with 
every desire to be nsefid. 

It was MePherson who suggested that the horses 
and cattle should be led out and taken to the cart 
sheds at the side of the yard furthest from the fire. 
The neighing of Lady Jane, Empress, and the old 
hunter mingled with the distracted lowing of the cattle, 
added greatly to the confusion of the scene. 

Mr. Butler presently found himself running hither 
and thither, climbing ladders, or handing buckets of 
water under the direction of Arthur and John, who 
half thought the fire * a jolly spree ' like the children ; 
half mourned over it like their &ther, who saw the 
affair in its gravest aspect. As the fire burst out in 
unexpected places in the stacks, they at length saw 
there was no use in trying to save any com or hay. 
Each stack had been carefully set fire to : matches had 
been thrust in at the bottom, and after smouldering 
for a time the flames leaped forth. The incendiary had 
done his work only too thoroughly. Not one of the 
workers left the yard until the stacks were gone, and 
the places where they had stood were blackening and 
expiring. Then a very jaded party assembled in the 
dining-room, hungry, weary, and excited. Ellen ran to 
the chimney-piece to feel for the match-box, and 
lighted the lamp. Her next operation was to kneel on 
the rug and blow up the dying embers of the fire, 
while Evelyn ran to fetch an armful of turf from the 
kitchen. Fanny went for shawls to cover up the chil- 
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dren, who were found curled up asleep in the two arm- 
chairs ; but the buzz of voices awakened them, and 
nurse appeared to take them to bed, prophesying loudly 
that Fred had got his death of cold. 

Mr. Hamilton stared moodily at Ellen's eflForts to 
make the fire burn, muttering, ^ It is a loss I can ill 
afford ; ' but his sons' cheerful voices roused him, and 
he looked round. Arthur and John were standing at 
the table, and were complimenting their guest upon his 
beauty. His eyebrows and eyelashes had been com- 
pletely burnt off, and his eyes were red and scorched. 
He laughingly assured them that they were not a whit 
handsomer than he, which indeed was the case. 

' My dear fellow,' said Mr. Hamilton, going over to 
them, and laying his hand upon his young guest's 
shoulder, ^ this has been a sorry welcome to Castle 
Hamilton. Let me thank you for the eflBcient help 
you gave us to-night.^ 

Mr. Butler murmured some disclaimerj and looked 
down. ^ You know you worked like a buick,' said his 
friends. 

^You must literally be starving/ remarked Mrs. 
Hamilton. 

Dinner was not a feast that night, for cook's sauce- 
pans had boiled over, and the meat was roasted to a 
cinder ; dinner preparations as well as- everything else 
had been forgotten in the general excitement ; but 
though the fare was frugal, it was much enjoyed, while 
the hungry compaify laughed at one another, and dis- 
cussed the events of the night. 

D 
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CHAPTER III. 

An' O ! be sare to fear the Lord alvaj! 
An' mind jonr duty, dalj, mora an' night ! 
Lest in temptation's path je gang astraj, 
Implore his counsel and assisting might : 
They nerer son^t in vain that sought the Lord aright ! 

James McPhebson stretched himself slowly and 
opened his ^ejes to see daylight appearing at the little 
window opposite the bed where he and his wife aod two 
little children lay. ' Are yous up yet, boys ? ' he called 
to his sons who slept on the loft, * an' where's then 
wichel o' a Dan ? ' 

Dan crept out of a cavemous-lookiDg lair in the 
wall of -the kitchen, obedient to his kind master's voice. 
Dan was a foundling who had been boarded with Mrs. 
McPherson by the parish authorities at Gleniffa in the 
county Londonderry. He was as well treated as the 
other children of the family ; indeed, no diflference had 
been made between him and them since the day when 
his foster-mother refused to send him to the workhouse 
the day when he was five years old, and there would be 
no more money from the poor-law guardians forth- 
coming for his keep. 
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' Is it paert wi' little Dan ? ' she had asked him with 
quivering lips, and eyes that flashed through tears ; ^ is 
it paert wi' the wean that lay in my bosom since he was 
three months old ? I strange very much you'd go for 
to ax me sich an a question ; ' and the police constable 
who had asked the question that made her so indignant, 
turned to her husband to inquire, ' Do you know that 
there'll be no more money coming to you for the child's 
keep from this out ? ' 

' Ay, do I ; I know it rightly.' 

* Will you not send him to the workhouse then ? ' 

' I will not. Is it for the value o' what that poor 
wean would eat, that I'd send him from me ? I dinna 
like my own weans a hair better nor hira.' So Dan 
had lived on with the McPhersons in their humble 
cottage, and when they had laid by money enough to 
stock a small farm, and had moved southward, he 
accompanied them. Well had he repaid their affection. 
Though but fourteen, he had, as his mother often said 
with pride, ' the sense o' an old man,' and he served her 
with the devotion of a son and obedience of a servant in 
one. Dan had what he considered a luxurious bed in 
the kitchen wall, and one of his foster-brothers had 
begged to be allowed to share it with him. He dressed 
himself hastily, while James went on calling to the 
other children, ' Why but you go an' feed the horse, 
Willy ? Why but you fetch me a go o' water when I bid 
you, Alick ? Will yous leave all the work to Dan, an' 
him wrought ofl* his feet the way it is ? Mary Jane,' 

B2 
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to his daughter in the next room, * put on you this 
minute, an' dress the child, before I rise an' go to you.' 

Mrs. MePherson here roused herself to join in the 
shower of commands that was being poured forth. 
'Sarah,' she cried, 'there's the brown hen cackling, 
look in her nest, thon egg'U do your father to his dinner 
the day.' 

All the small people addressed struggled into their 
garments and appeared upon the scene ; but before the 
boys made their way down the ladder from the loft, 
Dan had blown up the fire, which consisted of a heap of 
mill seeds, black on the surface, but showing a red heart 
when stirred. A few handfuls of fresh seeds thrown 
upon this ' grieshough,' or smouldering ember, made a 
ready fire. ' It's a blessing we ha' the seeds now that 
the turf canna be brung out o' the bog ; thanks be to 
the Lord's holy name,' said Mrs. MePherson devoutly, 
watching Dan's operations from her bed. 

' I'm oflf to milk the cows,' said Dan, taking a 
piggin and a pail from the dresser, and going to the 
door. There was a great flapping and fluttering of 
wings as he spoke, caused by the descent of Willy from 
the loft, dislodging the cocks and hens who roosted one 
on each step of the ladder all the way up. When this 
tumult subsided, Dan was observed standing at the 
open door with a letter in his hand. ' Father,' said he, 
' look what was slipped in under the door.' 

James took the letter with a wondering look from the 
boy's hand. ' What's this at-all-at-all ? ' he muttered. 
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springing out of bed, ' Let me see till I get seeing 
what's in it.' 

' Let me see, father,^ cried Willy, who was at the 
foot of the ladder struggling into his jacket, ^ I can read 
all kinds of hand-write.' 

Willy's boast was not an empty one ; he had been in 
the head class of the National School at GleniflFa, and 
John Hamilton had given him some private lessons 
during the last summer holidays. He took the paper 
out of his father's hand, and read as follows : 

'James McPherson, this is to let you know that 

your coffin will be made for you if you stop on in Cloon- 

herin Farm. 

' Eory of the Hills.' 

Underneath the signature was the rude drawing of a 
coffin. 

The half-dressed children clustered round Willy to 
get a sight of the letter. ' A picter I ' said Mary. 

' Ay, troth, a quare, nice picter,' said Sarah. 

* Let us see, let us see I ' cried the two little ones, 
creeping to the edge of their mother's bed. 

' Whisht, will you ! ' said Willy severely ; ' thon's 
nae purty picter, thon's a coffin.' 

* It's maybe your daddy's coffin,' replied James, very 
gravely. A letter was a rare sight in the farm-house. 
About twice a year a yellow envelope containing news 
of James's sister in Philadelphia arrived ; but this mis- 
sive bore no post-mark : some one had thrust it under- 
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neath the door during the night ; jost as under cover of 
the darkness a hand had applied the match to Mr. 
Hamilton's com stacks. 

Very little was said until breakfast was ready ; but 
when the children were seated on their creepies ^ound 
the hearth with bowls of stirabout and milk in their 
hands, and Mrs. McPherson and her husband were 
drinking tea, the latter broke silence. * It's a poor 
thing, woman, dear, that a man canna be let live in 
peace an' quiet inunder his ain roof — a man that has 
no ill wish to his neighbour, but is desirous of keepin' 
the laws o' God an' man.' 

' Troth is it,' replied his wife with a heavy sigh. 
' AMiisht, children I what ails you to be makin' sich a 
din?' 

* It's Dan bringing in the new milk, mammy. Gie 
us a taste o' the new milk.' 

' Deed I will not \ Gie the Kkes o' you ones new 
milk ? Sup yer skim milk an' hold yer toi^ues. What 
was it you were sayin', James ? ' 

^ Why, Mary, you mind the boys was at me not to 
pay my rent to his honour : you mind a whean o' them 
come to we'er door wi' shirts on them, an' their faces 
blackened, an' bid me not pay if I valued my life. I 
spoke up brave an' steady, an' told them I wouldna be 
a thief an' a rascal to cheat the landlord o' his just 
dues ; an' they gaed awa without layin' a finger on 
me.' 

'Ay, James, I mind — sure I took to my bed for 
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twa days wi' the scare. The boys didna lay a finger on 
you, but if they didna, sure they cut the feet off we'er 
three sheep, an' we had to kill them in the momin'. 
Sure I was sick wi' the bleatin' o' them innocent crea- 
tures, an' if his honour hadna took one carcage from uff, 
the three sheep wad ha' been a dead loss to us.' 

' Just so, an' I'm thinkin' this letter doesna mean 
that they'll have my life ; but that theyil frighten me 
out o' the farm. There's not a. thing we- have that 'ill. 
be safe from them.' 

^ Oh, James, they'll murder you, an' what 'ill come 
o' the childer an' me ? ' y 

'The Lord will protect yous, Mary* Reach me 
down thon mug.' 

She handed him. a little mug from the highest shelf 
of the dresser, and from this strange purse he produced 
a handful of silver. 'That's all that's over frae the 
price o' the beasts after payin' the rent,' said he ; ' but 
I was an honest man when I come home to you last 
Wednesday, owin' no man anything.. What was them 
words that his reverence, Mr. Alexander, used to say 
about havin' " a conscience vcrid of offence towards Grod 
an' towards man?" I dinna rightly mind when or 
where I heered them words ; but I think it was we'er 
old rector said them, an' maybe it was in the church at 
Grleniffa. Anyhow, woman, dear, that's what I'd like 
to have, ^ a conscience void of offence both towards 
God and towards man." ' 

He paused, lost in a sorrowful and tender recoUec- 
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tion. Again he heard the clergyman's Voice mingling 
with the song of the blackbirds in the sycamore 
branches near the church windows, interrupted by the 
crowing of the schoolmaster's cock^ which had strayed 
into the churchyard ; again he was one of the con- 
gregation in dear Grleniflfa, who rejoiced to keep holy 
day. He was far away from that peaceful company, 
but the holy words he had listened to within the walls 
of the village church, occurred to his mind to sustain 
him. 

' Grleniflfa,' sobbed his wife ; * ay, it was a Christian- 
able place, an* we lived amang Christianable neigh- 
bours. Give up this farm, James, an' let us gang back 
bare-foot to Gleniffa.' 

' Na, na, woman ; I ha' the right to stop, an' God 
helping me, stop I will.. What would the landlord do 
wi' the farm if I left it ? I'm awa to the fair to get a 
little slip o' a pig to fatten. Dan an' Willy '11 sued the 
rear o' them turnips while I'm away, an' Alick an' 
Mary '11 help you in the house. Now, the Lord bless 
yous all : I'm oflf.' 

' Stop a wee minute, James — stop — oh I they'll 
murder him— oh— ' 

He tore himself away from her detaining clasp, and, 
going slowly through the farm-]i ard, gave a comprehen- 
sive glance at his flields, and the whin hedge with the 
single tall poplar in it that formed his mearing — the 
boundary of all his joys and hopes! There was the 
low, thatched farm-house, consisting of the kitchen. 
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the ^ room,' the loft, and a lean-to dairy and pantry. 
There were his corn-stacks saved with extreme pains 
and labour ; his stunted turnips ; his potato pits con- 
taining but halt a crop; his pasture-land where the 
two heifers grazed. It had not been a good year ; but 
he was an industrious, sober man, and good farmer, and 
did not despair of making good his lobses, if only the 
Land League would let him work on his farm un- 
molested. 

It was a year since he had settled at Cloonherin, 
and he had had one annoyance after another to contend 
with. Since the Land agitators had bidden the people 
look upon a man taking a farm from which the former 
tenant had been evicted as ' a naoral leper with whom 
they could have no dealings,' McPherson had found his 
position almost untenable. When his cows went dry 
no neighbour would sell him milk: the blacksmith 
lamed his horse in shoeing him, and no man would 
hire him a horse, so that his land would have remained 
imploughed but for his landlord's help ; and of late he 
had had a visit at dead of night from men with black- 
ened faces, who threatened him with death if he did 
not leave the farm; soon afterwards his three sheep 
had been mutilated, and the police had not yet been 
able to discover the perpetrators of the dastardly deed. 
But James had no intention of giving up the farm : he 
inherited the dogged resolution of his Scotch ancestors, 
and no Irish agitator of them all could equal him in 
obstinacy. 
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Mrs. McPherson was still crying when a visitor 
arrived at the farm-house in the person of her father- 
in-law, old McPherson, the butler at the castle. Dan 
was the first to give notice of his arrival by leaving his 
turnip-cutting to run to the house door crying out, 
' Mother, here's my granda coming,' and then he and 
Willy followed the old man into the kitchen, and 
Alick, Mary, anct Sarah also Iteft their respective 
industries to welcome him. 

Little was said till he was seated in the arm-chair, 
and had drawn his breath. He was portly as befitted 
a personage holding the dignified position of butler at 
Castle Hamilton, and had a rosy face, and long grey 
locks. Willy took a wine-glass out of a cupboard and 
poured out a glass of whisky which he handed to his 
grandfather. The old man looked up at a print of 
King William crossing the Boyne, which hung over the 
fireplace, and, raising his glass, gave 'the glorious, 
pious, and immortal memory ' before he drank. This 
ceremony was gone through daily in the farm kitchen, 
and the admiring grandchildren never spoke until it 
was aver. 

' You ha' your Sunday coat on, granda,' observed 
little Sarah^ fingering his sleeve. 

' Ay — Kght my pipe, Willy — I maun wear my good 
clothes Sunday an' Saturday, it seems.' 

' Why ? ' asked the elder girl. 

'Becase Miss Evelyn fleeched me to do it. 
'' McPherson," says she, " there's a grand young 
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gentleman coming from England on a visit," says she, 
'^ an' I want you to look nice everyday while he is wi' 
us,'' says she. Those was her words. Is your granda 
" nice," ^ my wee lass ? ' and he chuckled. 

^ Miss Ellen's nice,' said the child. 

' Ay, that is she, God bless the bonnie face of her.' 

* Mr. Butler's a fine young gentleman enough,' re- 
marked Willy, * but he's no as free as we'er own gentle- 
men. What's Master John after the day. granda ? ' 

* If I know. He lent Lady Jane to Mr. Butler, an' 
master Arthur rode Empress, an' wee Cecil's off to the 
meet on the old hunter. Mick Byan was sayin' that 
master John was for hunting himself the day, but when 
he seen master Arthur sae keen to go, he lent his 
horse. We had breakfast early to let them off to the 
himt, an' I came here as soon as I got the things 
washed up.' 

* Have you everything very grand for the English 
gentleman?' ssked Ban. 

•Grand, is it? Hoot, hoot,' and the old butler 
shook his head sorrowfully ; ' times is fer changed wi' 
us. I ha' seen mysel bringing up fou¥ kinds o' wine 
fra the cellar,, forbye whisky o' the very best, when we 
had quality at the Castle ; but now there's nae wine 
ava on his honour's table, an' a wee drop o' whisky 
an' water, the same kind James keeps for me, was all 
the gentleman took then night o' the burning. I 
think shame to attend upon the strange young gentle- 

* ' Nice ' in Co. Derry parlance always signifies pretty or handsome. 
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man, an' poor master Arthur's heavy affronted too ; I 
can see the looks he gives from mider his brows when 
the covers is removed.' 

' But isn't there grand pies an' puddens, granda ? ' 
asked little Sarah. Sarah and the other children 
thought very little of the lack of wine that grieved the 
butler. 

* Puddens, is it, lassie ? Faix, I wouldna thank 
you for the second courses we ha' now. An' poor Miss 
Ellen, the crathur, keeps her helping at dinner every 
day, an' sends it wi' Paddy to Ally Connolly.' 

The children were all intensely interested, and 
although their mother reminded them that they ought 
to be at their work, they lingered to hear anything 
more their grandfather might say upon that most 
attractive of all subjects, the doings of all the young 
ladies and gentlemen at the Castle. 

' Does she no ate a taste hersel ? ' inquired Sarah. 

* Feen a taste I she pretends to be atin', an' then 
when the second course plates is bein' lifted, she whispers, 
" Lay that on the sideboard, please, McPherson." ' 

' She's a kind, good young lady, dear knows she is,' 
said Mrs. McPherson, 'but sure she attends Eily 
Connolly herself ? ' 

' Not now Mary, not now. The master willna let 
her outside the gate except to the chiurch on Sundays 
since the night o* the bumin'.' 

' What's that for ? Who wad harm Miss Ellen ? 
Now children, away wi' you, the whole o' yous.' 
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The young people obeyed, and Mrs. McPherson and 
her father-in-law were left alone in the kitchen. 
' These is poor times on honest folk,' she began, and 
then she told the history of the letter received that 
morning. 

'I wish James may get out.o' Cloonherin living,' 
replied the old man ; ' it was very ill done o' me to 
bring him here, but I knowed Mr. Hamilton ud' be a 
good landlord to him, an' the farm so convenient to 
the Castle that I could come over every day when the 
things was washed up, an' county Derry was a long 
way oflf an' me gettin' an old man. The family's good 
an' very good, but I thought long to see James 
again.' 

* You needna be reflecting on yoursel, father. Sure 
the country was quiet enough when James took the 
farm.' 

' Maybe, maybe ; but I ha' a hank in my mind 
when I think o' me fleechin' him to give up his good 
situation in Grleniffa an' come here.' 

McPherson smoked in silence for some minutes, 
with his eyes fixed upon King William crossing the 
Boyne. His sorrowful meditation was broken in upon 
by the sound of voices outside the farm-house, and .lohn 
Hamilton appeared in the doorway, followed by Willy 
and Dan. 'Don't stir, McPherson, go on with your 
smoke,' said John, as the old man got up to offer him 
the arm-chair. 'No thank you, Mrs. McPherson, I 
won't sit down. I only came to get Willy to come 
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with me to the marsh. I'm going after snipe. He may 
come, may'nt he ? ' 

' Deed, sir, I'm feared he hasna done the work his 
father left him.' Willy looked disappointed, and Dan 
hastened to say, * Let me sned the rear o' the turnips, 
mother : I can do Willy's an' my ain rightly.' 

'AH right !' cried John, ' come away then, Willy.' 
It did not strike him that Dan's self-sacrifice required 
any acknowledgment ; it seemed quite natural that 
Dan should work for Willy, just as he gave up to 
Arthur almost without feeling that he was giving up. 
Willy set off very happily with his idolised Master 
John, coughing and laughing as he looked back at Dan 
from the farm-yard gate. 

' I dinna like thon cough o' Willy's,' remarked the 
old man. 

'He's no too strong this month back, father; I 
think he caught cold the night o' the bumin', for he 
has that cough ever since. I'll speak to Miss Hamilton 
an' get a bottle for him.' 

' Dear, but he was happy in the thick o' the stir 
helpin' Master John that night. It beats all the 
conceit Master John has in him. He still comes to 
the pantry door when he's back frae the hunting or the 
shooting, an' says he, " was Willy axin' for me the day ? " 
or '' if Willy comes, mind you keep him till I get seein' 
him." It minds me o' the friendship the old master 
(that's his honour's father) an' me had for other when 
we were like them. It was at Fojle College we were 
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then. I was the boy that cleaned the boots an' knives, 
an' Master John — ay, he was John too — was a fine clever 
gentleman high up in the school. He wrote to me 
constant after he went to College, an' when he settled 
down at the Castle he sent for me, an' here I ha' lived 
ever since. James's mother was the mistress' own maid 
you ken, an' when she died, I just sent him back to 
the Co. Derry to be reared by the grandmother. It 
wad ha' been better if I'd left him there when he was 
well an' happy an' in good work. Ay, it wad ha' been 
better ; but I conceited it wad be sich an a rise in life 
for him to have a farm,' and the old man heaved a 
heavy sigh. 

His son succeeded pretty well in making his pur- 
chase of the little pig, and he even got a man to help 
him to put it into a sack, tie it up, and lay it over his 
shoulder; but beyond that he met with no civility 
either at the fair, or on the way home. The little pig 
was a most riotx)us and unpleasant burden ; his shoulder 
was sore with its pounding and jumping, and he was 
deafened with its discordant squeals. He could hardly 
have enjoyed conversation during that homeward 
trudge ; but it was depressing to encounter only black 
looks when he reached the neighbourhood where he 
was well known. Matt Eiley, the man to whose family 
Ellen Hamilton had been so kind, even went out of his 
way to curse him, driving his heifer across the high- 
road to be better within earshot. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I wrote a name upon the sand 

One happy, happy, happy day. 
A wave came rolling o'er the strand, 

And wash*d the name I wrote away. 
Why thought I then of you ? 

^Auntie, may I come in?' Evelyn knelt at Miss' 
Hamilton's door with her lips at the keyhole. Shouts 
resounded through the house. 

* Fanny, where did you leave the water-can ? ' from 
Ellen, who dashed up the wide staircase, flushed and 
dishevelled, as that undoubted beauty was too wont to 
be. 

' Do help me to make mamma's bed,' from Fanny, 
who appeared at the bedroom door with her arms full of 
blankets. 

* Master Fred, Til slap you if you climb on the 
window again,' from nurse, a threat followed instantly 
by a melancholy howl that pealed from the upper 
storey. John's voice was heard from the hall at the 
same moment. ' Evelyn, have you got our sandwiches 
ready? Butler and I are off to the marsh. Look 
sharp.' 
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* We want plenty of grub, Evy,' from little Cecil. 

' Where are my gaiters? ' from Arthur. ' Come and 
sew a button on for me, Evy. Those odious brats have 
hidden my boots. Evy ! Where are you ? ' 

Arthur's shouts overpowered all other sounds as 
usual, and his sister flew to his aid, just saying to her 
aunt who opened the^door to ask if the house was on 
fire, ' Please, put on your bonnet and shawl and come 
out with me ; I have something to tell you, but we 
shall have no peace till the boys are oflf.' 

Miss Hamilton, accordingly, appeared in the hall 
dressed for walking, as her nephews were at last ready 
for their shooting expedition, their devoted sister speed- 
ing them on their way. 

' We're going to show Butler something like snipe 
shooting — something he doesn't get at Deepdene Park,' 
said Arthur with his grand air. 

Little fair-haired Cecil was marching after the 
others, carrying his thirty-shilling rifle, when he turned 
back to the steps, ^ I say, Evy, you forgot to fill my 
flask ; no fellow can shoot over those bogs all day with- 
out a pull at his flask.' 

' Nonsense,' she laughed. * John will give you a 
sip out of his flask.' 

Cecil looked scomfiil, and produced a soda-water 
bottle of which he had robbed McPherson, begging her 
to fill his flask immediately. She furnished a small 
quantity of weak spirits and water, and laughed again 
as the diminutive sportsman followed his elders with 

E 
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his sandwiches in one pocket and his unwieldy flask in 
the other. Willy McPherson appeared from the yard 
with the game bag, and Eyan, McPherson, cook, and 
Matt Eiley, who often pretended to have business at 
the Castle, stood at the corner of the house gazing after 
the party. ' God bless them for the fine young gentle- 
men 1 ' ejaculated the latter, as the ladies passed by. 
* I cannot bear to see that Eiley about the place,' whis- 
pered Miss Hamilton. ' I am convinced he is an active 
member of the Land League. Very likely he fired our 
stacks as well as wrote the threatening letter ; to flatter 
us to our faces and deal us a stab in the dark would 
merely be acting up to the characteristics of his race.' 

* Ellen thinks his flattery delightful,' returned 
Evelyn, but she spoke absently ; her thoughts were 
evidently not with Eiley. She tucked her hand imder 
her aunt's arm, and took a turn round the garden in 
silence. 

* I don't know what tlie boys would do without you,' 
said Miss Hamilton at length; Hhey expect you to 
know the whereabouts of all their property, and to get 
up at imearthly hours to give them their breakfast. I 
was amused to see Mr. Butler hand you his coat to 
hold, yesterday, just as if he was a brother too. If a 
Mr. Swainson should propose for you, the boys would 
not let you accept him.' 

* They would have let poor Ellen go.' 

^ Ellen is too deeply engrossed by her own thoughts 
and plans to suit them,' returned Miss Hamilton ; * she 
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is always thinking about her sick people or her writing 
classes ; and is so lost to outward things that every boy 
in the house might be skirmishing round her without 
her being conscious of what was going on. But she 
has been making great efforts to be useful of late. I'm 
sure her bed-making is a sight for gods and men.' 

* Cecil made apple pies of all her beds last night,' 
laughed Evy. * I happily found it out before papa and 
manmia went upstairs.' 

* Ellen is a heroine, my dear ; her plans are all 
good and noble, if not very practical ; but give me an 
everyday daughter and sister like you.' 

* Auntie, I brought you out of the racket indoors 
to show you this letter from Julia Harvey.' They 
stood still beneath the yew hedge, and Miss Hamilton 
slowly unfolded the letter. There was an eager wist- 
fulness in Evelyn's eyes as she watched her read it. 
The two faces were as much alike as faces of forty-eight 
and nineteen can be ; pleasing and attractive in youth, 
without any pretensions to beauty, and sensible but 
plain in middle age. But Evy was taller than her 
aunt, and had a slight upright figure that looked well 
even in last winter's brown serge. 

* Willy Montmorency is with the Harveys,' ob- 
served the aunt. Evelyn's colour rose and her wistful 
eyes sparkled, but she said nothing, she only gave her 
aunt's arm a slight squeeze. The letter contained an 
urgent invitation from Miss Harvey to Evelyn to stay 
with her at her father's place in Donegal. Her old 

B 2 
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room was ready for her : the whist parties and evening 
gossips were incomplete without her ; her songs were 
much desired by Sir John and Julia's brothers, and 
lastly^ Willy Montmorency had come for three weeks* 
Would Evelyn set out the day after receiving the 
letter ? ' Willy asked when you were coming,' was the 
postscript to which Evelyn directed Miss Hamilton 's 
especial attention. * You like one another, Evy ? ' 

* We were great friends, auntie, and oh ! it was so 
nice last autumn. I never was so happy before. Julia 
and Sir John and his sons were so kind to me ; it was 
like being at hom6.' 

* Except that Mr, Montmorency was there,' smiled 
Miss Hamilton ; ' but, my dear, he is the younger brother, 
and he has not even a profession yet. His brother is 
most generous to him, but the property is embarrassed 
at the best of times, and this year they must be nearly 
as poor as ourselves. I know Willy's own portion is 
extremely small. Has he said anything to you yet ? ' 

Evelyn started, and her colour heightened. * Oh, 
aunt, he never thought of such a thing, I am sure, nor 
I. We are great friends — nothing more. It is quite 
enough pleasure for me to sing with him, and read 
with him, without dreaming of anything further, or 
even looking forward at all. He said last autmnn that 
he would like very much to come here this vacation if 
Arthur asked him. You know he and Arthur met in 
Dublin, but I have not hinted such a thing to Arthur. 
Papa was so vexed with him for inviting Mr. Butler.' 
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* And now your father quite likes Butler, and I 
must say he is a nice lad, and puts up beautifully with 
our rough fare, and the boys' riotous ways.' 

* Why, auntie, their ways must be second nature to 
him I. Even Arthur, with his grand grown-up notions, 
is not above bolstering with John and Cecil. I cannot 
show Julia's letter to papa and mamma, for I know 
there is no money to pay my fare to the north. I'd 
rather never see Mr. Montmorency again than add to 
their troubles. Poor mamma has given up her claret 
that the doctor ordered her ; and papa is not going to 
renew his subscription to the hounds. He means to 
sell Empress if he can ; but he says the gentlemen are all 
too poor to buy her. I can't go asking him for money.' 

* Arthur asks for what he wants, and generally gets 
it too, my dear.' 

^ Poor Arthur, auntie I ' 

^Well, well, I won't say a word against him. / 
have a little money still, Evy.' 

* Oh, it would be horrid of me to take your money I ' 
but, as Evelyn spoke, her face lit up with ecstasy : for 
the moment she was almost as beautiful as Ellen. 

* You promised me a grey carmelite dress on my 
birthday,' she faltered ; ' give me my fare instead.' 

* I will, Evy ; now run away and be quite happy 
for the rest of the day, and I'll break this news to papa 
and mamma.' 

The thanks that Evy poured forth were almost 
incoherent, and she flew rather than ran to the garden 
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gate, her long coil of brown hair felling in her rapid 
flight, and floating loose behind her. 

^ She won't go into the house until she has worked 
off her joy by a mad race in the wood,' thought Miss 
Sbmilton : ^ how like she is to what I was, as affectionate 
as I, but much more thoughtful of others. I was a 
little like EUeb, apt to see only my own side of a 
question. Evy is wonderfully wise and thoughtful for 
nineteen. How strange that she should be attached 
to his son ! Willy Montmorency I False Willy ! Dear 
Willy ! You have slept in Clonbarra Abbey so long ! 
If I were a Boman Catholic I should pray for the 
repose of. your soul. I cannot pray for you, but I trust 
you are happy in the presence of Christ ! ' 

She made her way to her brother's office, and found 
him lying back in his leathern chair smoking his pipe 
with a very troubled face. On the desk before him 
lay the book which he carried to and fro between Castle 
Hamilton and his office in the nearest town where he 
went to meet his tenants and receive his rents. It was 
open and the pen lay across the page in a pool of ink, 
as if it had been thrown down in a passion. Mr. 
Hamilton was his own agent, an office he had lately 
undertaken with a view to economy, thereby saving an 
agent's salary. The law books of reference used by 
him as a magistrate lay on the table also, and the 
Testament, tied with red tape, brought into requisition 
in the vain attempt to bind the conscience of that 
shifty worthy, the Irish witness. Though it was Mr. 
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Hamilton's own den, the office was very little of a 
snuggery ; the grate was empty, and the floor carpetless. 
The premiums won by him in former days stood in the 
bookcase boimd in calf-skin, with the college arms 
emblazoned on them ; beside them were the new works 
he had bought of late years — Motley's ^ Dutch Eepublic 
and United Netherlands,' Fronde's ^ English in Ireland,' 
and a few other works of mark. Mr. Hamilton was a 
reader still, and could forget his cares in a book. 

The gun-rack in the comer was well-filled, and on a 
table near it were bundles of hunting whips and spurs 
in profusion. Empress's portrait, taken by a village 
painter to please Arthur, himg on the wall just above 
the whips and spurs. 

' No fire, Frederic,' said his sister, drawing the form 
that was kept for the accommodation of police and 
prisoners close to his chair, and sitting down upon it. 
He glanced at the grate as if he noticed the lack of 
fire for the first time. 

' I have been in a deuce of a rage, Nell,' he said 
with a half laugh. ' What do you think that mscal 
Riley came to tell me ? That he could not pay his rent 
— ^not, mark you, that he would not, but that he could 
not pay. He whined and cried over his poverty, the 
scoundrel, and implored me to have pity upon a poor, 
honest man, who would pay if he was able, but was 
starving with his family.' 

^ That's not true, Frederic' 

* Of course not, of course he lied. At length I con- 
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sented to take half the rent after the reduction had 
been allowed for; and he pulled out his purse and 
handed me a paper. I congratulated myself on having 
squeezed eyen that much out of him, and unfolded the 
paper, thinking it was a note. It was a voucher for 
lOOZ., just deposited by him in the bank. You should 
have seen his face when I showed him his mistake — ^his 
dismay at having overreached himself was beautiful ! ' 

' What did you do ? ' 

^ I swore at him till I was black in the fece ; but 
for the infernal row that goes on in this house during 
the holidays, you must have heard me. And I told him 
I wouldn't take less than the whole half-year, of course 
allowing for the reduction ; and if he didn't pay, he 
should be evicted. That will only be the third- eviction 
on this property since I came into possession, but by 
Gr — , I'll go through with it,' 

* Ellen will hardly believe this.' 

^ Ay I I suppose Ellen has been feeding the dis- 
honest, lazy rascal at my expense ; but I have put a 
stop to that. Why can't that girl keep quiet like the 
others ? I wish she could have brought herself to take 
Swainson,' 

* Dear Frederic, he was not a gentleman.' 

' I only hope as good a gentleman may take my 
shooting next season : but I'm afraid Pamell and the 
League will settle that for me.' 

* Now, Frederic, he was a rich man and had toler- 
able manners, but you know he was not of our order, 
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and I shouldn't wonder if he was a low Badical at 
heart.' 

' He didn't show it here, if he was.' 

^ No, he had too much savoir faire for that ; 
besides he was bent upon winning our beauty.' 

* Tiresome girl I It was enough to provoke a saint 
to see her wrapt up in her classes and hobbies, and not 
even perceiving what the man meant. "That old 
man," she called him, when I told her of his ofifer. It 
would have been a God-send, Nell : one must regret the 
girl's folly. Old man, indeed I Swainson is a good- 
looking fellow of about my own age.' 

' Well, Frederic, Ellen would call you and me old ; 
and forty-seven is old compared with twenty. The 
child is positively beautiful, and utterly unconscious of 
it ; she has not a spark of vanity.' 

' She'd be much the better of some wholesome 
feminine vanity,' said the indignant father. ' What is 
to become of her if she doesn't marry, and such a chance 
as Swainson will not come in her way again.' 

' He was too old for her, Frederic' 

'Oh, you're on her side of course, Nell, and the 
more fool you. Some penniless college youth would be 
your choice for her, I suppose,' and he puffed in- 
dignantly. 

' I have a superstition in favour of youth,' declared 
the little old maid with a laugh and the ghost of a 
blush. ' My sympathies are not with people like Mr. 
Swainson, but with the young ; and as to college youths. 
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I have a certain tenderness for all of them for the sake 
of one.' 

' I presume you allude to Montmorency, who treated 
you so badly. Well, women are utterly incomprehensible^ - 
I give up trying to understand any of them. What's 
that song of Evy's about a false, false knight, who loved 
and rode away ? Mr. Montmorency — eh ? ' Mr. 
Hamilton almost turned his back upon his sister, and 
smoked in silence. 

She was in fancy nineteen again, and wore white 
muslin and June roses ; and the sigh she gave to that 
&r-vanished time was more tender than sorrowful. 
' One word for Willy Montmorency, or rather for his 
memory,' she said, * for you know he died five years 
ago. He was very fond of me once, but he had nothing 
to marry upon, and his father would not hear of our 
engagement. He went away into the world, saw many 
other girls, and forgot me. I remained at Castle 
Hamilton, saw no one, and did not forget him. Under 
the circumstances I do not blame him much. I told 
you I met his second son in Dublin last summer ? ' 

Mr. Hamilton shrugged his shoulders impatiently, 
and made no reply. Miss Hamilton was provoked with 
herself for having let the conversation drift away from 
Evelyn's concerns to so unprofitable a topic as the by- 
gone transgressions of poor Mr. Montmorency, who had 
been quietly resting in the abbey for five years. She 
resolved to atone for her lax embassage, and, drawing 
forth Miss Harvey's letter, explained the whole matter. 
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Mr. Hamilton makiiig no remark excepting to inquire 
where the money for Evelyn's journey was to pome 
from. 

*You know I have Lady St. George's legacy of 
thirty pounds a year.' 

' You are a fool, Nell ! I believe you squander all 
your legacy upon the children,' 

' Suppose I do, how can I spend the money better ? 
May she go if I pay for her, and if Mary approves ? ' 

'Stop a moment. What is that about Willy 
Montmorency? Ob, Nell, Nell, I am up to your 
foUyl' 

The poor lady confessed that she knew there was a 
liking between the young people, and that she was 
aware it could not come to anything ; but she told her 
brother that girls must run the risk of losing their 
hearts^ and so must young men ; and ended by remind- 
ing him that it would be open to him to do as Mr. 
Montmorency the grandfather had done, and refuse to 
countenance the lovers. As she thus concluded, a smile 
on her lips, and something like tears in her eyes, the 
absurdity of her pleading struck her brother, and he 
laughingly told her to speed her niece to the scene of 
danger if she wished it ; adding that he thought the 
single had the best of it, and he wished to goodness he 
had his freedom again, and no Evelyn and Co. to look 
after. 

' The deuce is in these early marriages : I was an 
idiot to marry at six-and-twenty.' 
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^ Don't say so before Mary, Frederic, I'm sure I 
am not sorry you married. What would have become 
of me at Castle Hamilton without Mary and the 
children, I'd like to know ? ' 

* By Jove, I don't know. Be off, Nell, and squander 
your thirty pounds as you please.' 

A conclave assembled in Mrs. Hamilton's room that 
afternoon. A small black trunk, scuffed and travel- 
stained, stood open in the middle of the room, and 
Evelyn's wardrobe lay on the floor beside it. Nurse 
stood at the door, holding a freshly-ironed white muslin 
dress, and the inevitable Fred peeped in behind the 
shelter of her ample skirts. Fanny was folding up a 
garment, making faces at him, and kicking Polly at 
the same time. Polly was. stealthily advancing to join 
the party, and Fred would presently do the same, she 
was well aware, if not checked. Mrs. Hahiilton did 
not see this by-play, she was so occupied in making 
the best of Evelyn's wardrobe. Her pale face bore 
traces of the beauty that had betrayed her husband 
into his early marriage. Her large grey eyes and 
ciu-led eyelashes, regular features, and luxuriant dark 
hair were like Ellen's ; but there was no delicate 
carmine in her cheeks and lips. Heavy anxiety for her 
husband's life and property had aged her greatly during 
the past year. 

But she was roused to eager interest by the 
prospect of Evelyn's visit, and had produced her 
jewellery, a garnet necklace, brooch, and bracelets, 
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and was asking Ellen's permission to lend them to 
Evelyn. 

* You know, Ellen, they will be yours as soon as 
you marry ; but Evy is so neat and careful, she will not 
lose them.* 

' Ellen, who knelt beside the trunk packing her sister's 
clothes, looked up at her mother with a half pitying 
smile. What did she care for necklaces and bracelets 
unless she might turn them into money for the poor ? 

^ Thank you, dear mamma and Ellen,' said the happy 
Evelyn^ ^but they don't dress much at Ardnamona : — 
my muslin, which nurse has done up for me, with my 
crimson sash, and auntie's locket and gold chain wiU 
do for evening, and my brown serge must do for morn- 
ing; but, Ellen, if you would lend me your black 
cashmere I should be so obliged: it is rather better 
than mine.' 

Ellen hesitated and looked unhappy. The truth 
was that her black dress, not being in present use, and 
therefore not likely to be missed by her mother and 
sisters, had been given away, and was then being worn 
at chapel and market by Ehoda Eiley. Indignant 
commands to say what she had done with her dress 
from every voice in the room, elicited the above fact. 

*I suppose Ehoda told you she had nothing to 
wear,' cried Miss Hamilton in a provoked tone, * and 
her &ther has just deposited a hundred poimds in the 
bank.' 

*What clothes have you left yourself to wear. 
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Ellen ? ' asked her mother, almost crying. ' I have this 
dress,' replied she, looking down at the brown serge 
which John had stigmatised as shabby at the begin- 
ning of the holidays. 

^ That dress ! ' cried pert little Kate ; * well, mamma, 
she won Mr, Swainson's heart in that dress, for she 
never came home from her night school in time to 
change it while he was here.' 

'Be quiet, Kate; let your sister alone,' said her 
mother. 

Fanny had slipped out of the room, giving Fred a 
pinch on her way, and now returned, saying, ' She has 
nothing left, mamma ; I have looked in her press and 
drawers, and she has only one hat, one pair of boots, 
aud the dress she is wearing.' 

Indignant protests, from Ellen at her sister's im- 
pertinence in daring to open her drawers, and as indig- 
nant remonstrances from the much harassed mother. 
Miss Hamilton tried to restore peace to the conclave, 
but in vain. Fanny and Ellen had both quick tempers, 
and were sure to be on bad terms for the rest of the 
day. Ellen got up from the floor, and, muttering that 
her clothes were her own to do what she liked with, 
left the room. 

' Please don't speak of this to the boys ; they tease 
Ellen too much as it is,' pleaded Miss Hamilton. 

* And I wish you younger ones would let her alone,' 
said Mrs. Hamilton in pathetic tones : ' you are very 
troublesome, all of you.' 
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'The people have persuaded Ellen that they are 
perishing of cold and hunger,' said her father when told 
the story, * and all the time there is no distress to speak 
of in this country. The cry about distress is being got 
up for political purpose3.' 

Next morning Arthur announced his intention of 
'driving Evelyn to the station ; and the black trunk 
was ready in the hall. The heroine of the day, torn 
by conflicting feelings, stood dressed beside it. Arthur, 
John, and Cecil had made such an uproar the night be- 
fore when they had heard of her intended visit — had 
called her heartless and selfish for wanting to leave 
home during their holidays, and had been so much put 
out that she had gone to bed feeling very guilty. As she 
^te her breakfast she whispered to Kate, who sat beside 
her, a number of directions relative to the boys' com- 
fort. They all liked Miss Kate, pert little minx though 
she was, next best to Evelyn, and condescended to send 
her on an errand sometimes in Evelyn's absence. 

* See about Arthur's hot water. Make McPherson 
brush his clothes properly. Don't let Polly and Fred 
hide his boots. Mend his socks, and fill my place as 
well as you can to them all ; ' were some of the instruc- 
tions she poured forth. Kate looked an inch taller as 
she stood on the steps when the dogcart drove round. 
Arthur held the reins. He had ordered Byan to har- 
ness Empress and Lady Jane tandem, a new freak, and 
the high-spirited animals dashed up to the door, to the 
intense admiration of Eyan, cook, nurse, Paddy the 
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yard boy, and Mr. McPherson, who appeared on the 
scene with a napkin across his arm. 

' Isn't he the clever, darlin' young gentleman? ' said 
cook to nurse ; * look at the handsome face of him, an* 
him so free an' cheery.' 

^ His honour the young master is the fine dhriver 
surely. Grod bless him ! ' ejaculated Byan. 

* Troth is he,' assented McPherson, while Paddy 
gazed at the turn-out with the keenest envy. All the 
instincts of a sportsman were his. To follow the hunt 
on foot was the greatest joy he knew, but to ride 
Empress after the hounds like Master Arthur, or ta 
carry a rifle like Cecil, that would indeed be perfect 
happiness. Arthur nodded in his free laughing way te 
the group of servants, then to his mother, who threw 
up the dining-room window with a horrified face, while 
she called out to Mr. Hamilton, ^ Frederic, Frederic, 
he is driving tandem.' 

* Well, my dear, he won't learn younger,' said he» 
Being very fearless about horses himself, he scarcely 
realised her anxiety, 

'Take them gently downhill, Arthur,' was his 
parting advice. 

*Now, Evy, up with you, if you must go Uy 
Ardnamona ; don't keep me waiting, for these brutes 
are pulling my arms off. Get up behind, Butler, and 
you, Cecil, you young beggar. I'll spin you to the station 
in half an hour.' 

* There never was a Hamilton yet who wasn't a good 
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driver,' said Mr. Hamilton, looking after his handsome 
scatterbrained son with pride and admiration. *He 
thinks the whole world was made for him : and God 
knows he has fallen upon evil days. Better be a day 
labourer than an Irish landlord nowadays. He's very 
like you, Mary ; of course I mean like what you used to 
be, my deaf.' 

Not a word of reproach to Evelyn spoke Arthur on 
their way to the station; he was too happy driving 
tandem. Little Cecil was thoroughly occupied about 
something or other, and did not reproach her either ; 
and the conversation was kept up altogether between 
the boys. 

'Butler, old fellow, is there an animal in your 
father's stables that can go like Empress ? ' said Arthur. 
* I know you have some good cattle at Deepdene Park ; 
indeed you have two or three hacks I'd like very well 
to own myself.' 

His quieter friend agreed that Empress was a 
capital himter. 

'Look how she lifts her feet. Lady Jane is well 
enough, but she's nothing to Empress. The governor 
rides Empress when I am not at home ; but I look upon 
her as my own.' 

Altogether Evelyn felt that she was not treating 
him so very badly in leaving home, and her spirits rose 
again. 

As she was stepping on the platform at the railway 
station she felt a touch on her shoulder. 

F 
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*' I beg your pard<Hu Mis Ett/ said Butler, ' but I 
eaimot leocmcQe it to mj ocmscience to let yoa go on 
your joomey with this card pinned to you.' 

Cedl stood shaking with laughter, while Butler 
took a card off her back wherexm was written in the 
little fellow's large round hand, ' Glass, with care.' Xo, 
Cecil was not inconsolable at the thoughts of losing her 
either ! Sie laughingly shook her head at hiin,andthe 
train moved ofL 
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CHAPTEE V. 

There's nothing half so sweet in life 
As Love's young dream. 

Akdnamona House was beautifully situated on the 
banks of a large lake dotted with islands, the abode of 
seagulls, and haunt of wild duck and plover. The 
surrounding country was fertile and very well cultivated. 
Tlie holdings being for the most part very large, the 
&rmers were extremely comfortable, and nearly all 
their cottiers, or farm-labourers, were in constant work 
even in the dead of winter. The bad harvest had 
certainly not ruined anybody in that neighbourhood. 
The first Sir John Harvey had received his charter 

* 

from Queen Elizabeth as a reward for* great services 
rendered her in her wars with the rebel Irish. The 
Harveys had always been on the side of law and order 
in the country of their adoption. A Harvey had fought 
beside King William at the Boyne, and a Harvey had 
done loyal service during the rebellion of ninety-eight. 
The present Sir John was not a wealthy man : he had 
married the daughter of a Tyrone squire, a good con- 
nection as far as blood went, but his bride brought him 
no fortune. He married early in life. His wife was 

F 2 
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now dead, and his large femily scattered far and wide. 
Two married daughters were in India, and one in 
Australia ; and the sons were out in the world. His 
eldest son was his agent, and lived at home. 

Sir John was a tall, handsome man of seventy, with 
scanty grey hair and whiskers, a firm, clearly cut 
mouth, a small Boman nose, and an erect figure. He 
looked a fit descendant of Queen Elizaheth's 'trusty 
and well beloved Sir John,' who had quelled the Irish 
rebels. A tailor named O'Donnel in Sir John's village 
of Ardnamona was said to boast that he was the right- 
ful owner of the estate, his ancestors having been dis- 
possessed in favour of the first Sir John. He informed 
the disaffected in the parish that he was biding his 
time, that the landlords would soon be evicted, and 
then he would reign in Ardnamona House, and shower 
benefits upon them all. The Soman Catholics, or Irish, 
and the Protestants, or Scotch and English, lived side 
by side, and when agitators let them alone, amalga- 
mated pretty well. But at the time of our story they 
were in a state of fermentation ; the Irish read of the 
doings of the Land League, and rejoiced, and the 
settlers read and trembled. 

Julia Harvey was a good hostess, and a clever, 
decided girl. Her lips were firm and clear cut like 
her father's, and her figure tall and straight. Her 
admirers called her graceful and stately, and they were 
right ; her detractors (and what girl of marked character 
is without them) said she was too managing and 
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energetic to be quite feminine, and perhaps they were 
right also. She had met Evelyn Hamilton at a friend's 
house in Dublin, had taken a fancy to her, and invited 
her to stay at Ardnamona the previous autumn. Her 
chief object in asking her had been to amuse and 
please her second brother, then home from his regiment 
on leave ; but their cousin, Willy Montmorency, had 
happened to be there at the same time, and he and 
Evelyn had soon become inseparable, so that her plan 
for Leo's amusement had fallen through. But Julia 
was very good-natured . and somewhat romantic, and 
she had accomplished bringing the lovers together 
again. * I wish I had asked someone for yon^ Mark,' 
she said, as her eldest brother came into the drawing- 
room on the day of Evelyn's arrival. 
« Why, Julia?' 

* To amuse you ; I have almost given up thinking 
of anything more,' 

' Indeed you may, these are not times to encoiurage 
a man to think of matrimony. What news, sir ? ' to 
Sir John, who was reading in his easy chair, with the 
paper held very close to the lamp. 

* Another tenant beaten almost to death for paying 
his rent, several threatening letters sent to landlords, 
signed Eory of the Hills, and containing drawings of 
coffins ' 

' A great sameness in those documents, sir. I'm a 
little tired of them. Eory is a dull rascal — no origin- 
ality about him.' 
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' And the usual number of outrages on cattle,' con- 
tinued Sir John ; ' that's all> I believe.' 

' Ah ? a sameness in those little amusements too ; 
I'm getting tired of them,' said Mark, yawning. 

' I wish the Government would get tired of them, 
and stamp them out efiFectually,' said Sir John, gravely. 

Julia had been meditating deeply while her &ther 
and brother were speaking. She could not help fussing 
and planning for everybody who came within her reach. 
* I wish,' she said, ' that I had asked some one who would 
have amused you, Mark.' 

* Thank you, but "man delighteth me not nor 
woman either," ' replied her brother, smiling lazily at 
her from his station on the hearthrug. 

' Nonsense, I don't like to hear you talk as if you 
were blasSy and her handsome keen face lit up with 
eagerness — ' blasS ? EnnuySe is the feminine form of 
that objectionable word, is it not? What would you 
say if I declared I was ennuySe ? ' 

' Simply I would'nt believe you, my dear. A thou- 
sand interests engage your active mind every day — 
providing prey for Leo; planning for my establishment 
in life ; trying to guide us and the parish in general 
in the right way ; making the house pleasant to your 
guests : keeping down your butcher's bills, and patron- 
ising that young donkey, Montmorency, who, by the 
way, will entangle himself with the other infant. You 
ennuyee ! I like that.' 

Julia smiled, and busied herself in lighting a pair 
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of wax candles on the chimney-piece, and in arranging 
a card-table. 

* Applaud me for having caught some prey for Leo.* 
*I do. Neither Miss Nesbit nor he can do the 

slightest harm to each other — thoroughgoing flirts, both 
of them. Poor Caulfield, though, is really smitten by 
Miss Nesbit ; I saw signs of it yesterday. I expect to 
have some fun in watching your well-assorted party. 
Leo wiU try his hand with Miss Hamilton in the 
interludes of flirting with Miss Nesbit, for his &,ilure 
with her last autumn piqued him greatly. Miss Nesbit, 
while he is thus occupied, will exercise her fascinations 
upon Willy and Caulfield.' 

* And you will hold yourself aloof, cynically watch- 
ing them. I don't care what Leo, Miss Nesbit, and Mr. 
Caulfield do to one another, but I will not let them vex 
my infants ; if I see the least sign of that, I shall 
interfere to protect them at once.' 

*Well, Miss Hamilton is a nice, ladylike little 
thing enough, but I don't know what made you take 
such a violent fancy to her.' 

The door opened, and the young lady whom Mark 
hacj called a thoroughgoing flirt, came into the room. 
She was a piquante-looking brunette, beautifully and 
carefully dressed, whose chief characteristic was an 
insatiable appetite for admiration. She was a clever 
girl, and fond of making sharp speeches ; indeed^ she 
had alienated more than one admirer thereby. Mr. 
Caulfield, her latest captive, followed her. He joined 
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Mark on the rug, and talked to him about the morning's 
sport, with his eyes fixed upon Miss Nesbit all the time* 
No Leo as yet, and no Mr, Montmorency or Miss 
Hamilton. 

Old Brynie, the white-haired butler of eighty, 
threw the door wide open, and said in a querulous, 
cracked voice, * I'm sayin'. Sir John, may the dinner 
come up ? ' 

Sir John laid his newspaper aside, and loqked round 
the room. ' Not yet, Brynie ; Miss Hamilton and Mr. 
Montmorency have not come downstairs; nor the 
captain.' 

* In troth. Sir John, the captain's playing himself 
instead of dressing. I left up his hot water before the 
bell rang. I'll just give him five minutes,' an<J, 
muttering and frowning, the old man shuffled out of 
the room. 

Sir John nodded at Miss Nesbit with a low laugh* 
* Domestic slavery of the severest kind,' he said. * Even 
Julia must submit to that old tyrant.' 

* Did you ever hear how Brynie announced his wife's 
death to this family ? ' asked Mark. 

* No, Mr. Harvey, please tell it me.' 

' You must know, then, Julia had had a long 
nursing of Brynie's wife, who lived at the Lodge, and 
Brynie was always toddling backwards and forwards 
between this and the lodge. One evening at dinner nay 
father was making himself particularly agreeable to 
Mrs. Ellis, who was staying here. He was telling 
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stories, and giving her his views on politics and 
theology, and we noticed that Brynie grew crosser and 
more fidgety the more brilliant Sir John became. At 
length he came close to Julia's ear, and said in a loud 
hoarse whisper, * Tell the master to hold his tongue and 
eat his din^er Ann's dead.' 

* There are various ways of showing grief,' said Miss 
Nesbit. ^ I suppose he has been here all his life ? ' 

* Since he was fourteen ; he loves our cups and plates, 
and knows the history of each chip and crack ; and as to 
our silver, I believe every spoon is dear to him.' 

* He is fond of you all too, I am sure — but he is a 
Roman Catholic, isn't he ? ' 

^ He is, and if the priests should encourage the 
Land League in this part of the country, no doubt his 
fidelity to us would be put to the proof. He might 
murder us, but I am sure he would do so with regret.' 

* Nonsense, Mark,' said Julia ; * I won't listen to 
jokes of that kind. I'd just as easily distrust you or 
Leo as Brynie.' 

Leo appeared before his five minutes' grace had 
expired — a very handsome man, who had flirted in 
every quarter of the globe, and had come out of each 
flirtation scatheless. Miss Nesbit's attention was di- 
verted from Mr. Caulfield at once. 

While the above dialogue had been going on in the 
drawing-room, a little scene had taken place upon the 
stairs. When Evelyn Hamilton arrived at Ardnamona 
that evening, the gentlemen had not returned home 
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from ferreting ; consequently she had not yet seen Mr. 
Montmorency. As she dressed for dinner she over- 
heard him go into his room, the opposite one to hers ; 
and she intentionally lingered over her toilet in hopes 
that they might open their doors at the same moment, 
and that their meeting might take place in the corridor. 
She looked very nice in her white muslin with her aunt's 
locket round her neck, and that glow of delightful 
anticipation in her cheeks, as she stood with her hand 
upon the lock, ready to open when Willy's hand should 
touch the handle of his door. Ah ! There I A slight, 
dark young man of middle height, came forward eagerly, 
with outstretched hand. *Miss Hamilton! This is just 
like last autumn ! ' 

* How do you do, Mr. Montmorency ? ' and the brown 
hand closed upon the little, white one. 

* I was afraid I could not come when I got Julia's 
letter, but my aunt paid my fare here,' said Evelyn con- 
fidentially, as they walked downstairs side by side. 

* And my brother paid mine, for I was cleared out 
when I got home from Dublin — not even a copper left. 
We are very hard up this year. I'm very much obliged 
to your aunt, Miss Hamilton, for paying your fare,' and 
then Julia's ' infants ' reached the drawing-room door. 

Evelyn was in a perfect flutter of delight all the 
evening, though her manner was quiet and ladylike as 
usual, and she did not talk very much. She listened 
to the four young men chaffing one another about 
their shooting and hunting — a species of discourse to 
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which she was well accustomed — and to Julia's lively 
utterances, and Mark's occasional flashes of wit ; and 
watched Miss Nesbit's coquettish effbrts, generally 
crowned with success, to attract all the male eyes in 
company to herself. She watched Mr. Montmorency 
eat a capital dinner, but she was not able to eat very 
much herself, although the cod, turkey and ham, roast 
beef, &c., seemed lavishly magnificent after the salt 
beef and pork of Castle Hamilton. The large dining- 
room was well warmed and lighted ; the appointments 
of the table were very nice ; and so were two pretty 
table maids with smart caps and tidy dresses, who 
flitted about with plates and dishes under the direction 
of Brynie. Julia sat at the head of the table and 
carved. Sir John was accustomed to have her opposite 
him, and would not suflfer her to resign her place. 

The only time Evelyn's demureness gave way was 
when Brynie poked Sir John's plate almost in Julia's 
face, and said in his hoarse whisper, ' Hoot, hoot, is 
that the way to help the master ? He'll be able for 
twiste as much as that.' Then Evelyn burst out laugh- 
ing, and was joined by the whole company. It occurred 
to her to wonder once or twice what Arthur, John, and 
Cecil might be doing ; but after Julia set her down to 
whist, with Mr. Montmorency as a paitner, she remem- 
bered them no more. How kind she thought Julia for 
saying, * Willy and Evelyn must be partners.' 

' There,' continued the lively hostess, opening a 
drawer and producing a sheet of paper covered with 
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scores and letters — ^ there's the very paper you used to 
mark your game on, last October.' 

* What I ' cried her cousin Willy, * I told you to 
keep it safe, but I didn't think you would ! See, Miss 
Hamilton, you and I nearly always won last autumn : 
we must not let these fellows beat us now : well show 
{hem something ! Is that the same pencil you marked 
with last autumn ? ' 

^Yes. I get attached to my pencils, and never 
throw them away till they are worn down to the very 
stump.' 

Mark's eyes sparkled as he watched the complacent 
glance Evy cast at the pencil, the paper, and the brown 
hand that held it. He was quietly amused by Evelyn 
and Willy, but was certainly not thinking only of them 
and their reUcs from last autumn, as he recalled Mrs. 
Browning's lines : — 

Their least gift, vhich they left to my childhood, fiir off in the laog* 

ago years. 
Is now turned from a toy to a relic, and seen through the crystals of 

tears. 

Had Julia her memory also? There was a touch 
of scorn in her keen face as she looked at Miss Nesbit 
and Leo, which changed into indulgent gentleness when 
she turned to the pair at the whist table. 

^Down the first. Miss Hamilton; just like last 
autumn ! ' cried Mr. Montmorency, entering the dining- 
room next morning, where Evelyn was standing in the 
deep embrasure of a window. 
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' I don't think any view can be lovelier than this,' 
replied Evelyn, making room for him. 

*It's pretty, certainly; but my brother says fine 
scenery is thrown away upon me. You know I and he 
made a tour in Germany the year before last, and I 
had great trouble to get him home at all. He would 
stand gaping at mountains and trees for hours, making 
us late for dinner ; and he absolutely ranted about old 
ruins and churches and rubbish of every kind. He has 
what you call cultivated tastes.' 

^ How can he put up with Mayo then ? ' 

* Badly enough, but he thinks it his duty to live 
among his tenants, and duty goes a long way with Phil. 
The ruffians are rewarding him for it by paying no 
rent, and writing him threatening letters — dirty 
scrawls signed Eory of the Hills, that I wouldn't touch 
with a pair of tongs.' 

* Are not you frightened for him ? ' 

* Not I ; threatened men live long, and the people 
iaiow that Phil carries a revolver. He lets the servants 
get a sight of it now and then, and they talk of it out- 
side the domain.' 

* Do you know papa gets threatening letters too,' 
said Evelyn, drawing a deep breath. * Mamma is not 
allowed to hear of them, but my aunt sees them, and 
tells us. The boys are practising shooting at a target 
these holidays with papa's pistols — they say they won't 
let him go outside the grounds without one or two of 
them to protect him. Cecil is only thirteen, and he is 
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the best shot of all ; he says he is a better man than 
any Land-Leaguer in the country. Papa laughs at him^ 
however, so I don't suppose he can think he is in any 
real danger.' The mention of Cecil set his devoted 
sister oflf on a history of his pranks and virtues ; and 
she was soon telling her companion how clever the 
little fellow was, and how she feared her father would 
not be able to keep him at school. Her intention of 
going out as a governess in order to pay his school 
account, and her anxiety to learn Latin to fit her for the 
post, followed as a matter of course ; and Mr. Mont- 
morency had just offered his services as her teacher^ 
when the remainder of the party assembled. 

All the guests sauntered towards the windows which 
looked out upon Mona Lough. The view, even in 
winter, was beautiful, for evergreen shrubs were grouped 
about the well-kept sward that sloped towards the 
water, and tall fir trees, standing well forward at either 
side of the pleasure grounds, made a kind of frame te 
the picture— a dark green frame which that morning 
enclosed a grey lake whose waters were tossed into 
waves that dashed upon the shingle ; and distant hills 
of a brownish purple tinge. 

Nearly opposite was a narrow promontory fringed 
with trees, the tower of the church, and roofs of the 
village appearing between them. Plover and curlew 
circled overhead ; white-breasted seagulls danced upon 
the waves ; wild duck rose from among the reeds at the ' 
edge of the island, and rabbits scampered across the 
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open sward, and gained the shelter of their burrows in 
the firwoods. It was a sportsman's paradise, and such 
the four gentlemen evidently considered it. 

* Shall we try the rabbits again to-day?' asked 
Captain Harvey. 

' I don't know,' replied Mr. Caulfield ; * that yellow 
ferret is always getting lost in the holes, and it is 
freezing work waiting for her. I say, Harvey, let's 
make a screen of fir branches, and have a try at the 
duck from your boat.' 

< All right, old fellow. You'll come, Willy ? ' 

* Surely,' replied Mr. Montmorency, wondering what 
Julia and her young ladies meant to do. 

* You're off to Glenbraddagh, Mark ? ' 

* Yes, I catch the twelve train. By the way, Julia, 
is breakfast not ready ? She's afraid to ring, she knows 
that old rascal Brynie gets cross when she hurries him.' 

* Nonsense, Mark,' and Julia rushed to the bell, and 
rang it energetically. 

* I hope you mean to take pistols with you ? ' said 
Captain Harvey, smiling. 

* I should recommend your revolver ; you may need 
it on the drive home,' cried Caulfield, with his boisterous 
laugh. 

* My dear fellow, let me look to the loading before 
you start,' entreated Willy Montmorency with his 
mouth full of ham, and his eye upon a large muffin 
which he intended to appropriate. 

* Keep a sharp look-out. Have an eye to the 
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ditches at both sides of the road,' they advised in 
chorus. 

Mark gave his quiet chuckle, thanking them for 
their kind solicitude. 

* What will you bet that he funks the drive home ? ' 
asked Caulfield, addressing the others. Evelyn was 
completely mystified. 

^ Are you going to shoot snipe to-day, Mr. Harvey ? ^ 
she inquired, with the little air of shyness that she 
wore with every member of the party excepting Mr. 
Montmorency. 

' No, Miss Hamilton, I am going to be the snipe 
myself, at least so Mr. Caulfield and Mr. Montmorency 
think. Surely you must have heard of a favourite wHd 
sport of the west called landlord-staUdng ? ' 

' Big game, eh ? ' smiled Captain Harvey, showing 
his beautiful teeth. 

Evelyn was accustomed to her schoolboy brothers' 
simple joking (her careworn father seldom jested) ; but 
badinage like that of the present company was new 
to her. ' What do you mean ? ' she asked. 

' I am going to meet some of our tenants to-day to 
try and squeeze a little rent out of them, and I shall 
have to drive a long way in the dark,' explained Mark.' 

' Then why do they laugh ? ' inquired Evelyn, 
glancing reproachfully round the breakfast table. 

' Why, indeed. Miss Hamilton ? you may well ask 
why. " He mocks at scars who never felt a wound," ' and 
Mark's eyes danced with amusement. Evelyn was still 
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very mucli puzzled. Such a subject was too serious for 
laughter iu King's County. 

* By Jove, I'm glad I'm not in his shoes,' said Caul- 
field. 

* He is in no danger, my dear,' said Sir John, look- 
ing up from his paper. ' Thank Grod, the Land League 
has not come up here yet. Our county Derry tenants 
have been paying nearly as well as usual; they are 
prosperous men with large holdings, richer than myself, 
most of them. They were coining money until the last 
two years. But I have a property in Donegal where 
the tenants have hardly paid a penny yet. They are 
to meet Mark to-day, and the probability is that they 
will put him off with excuses again ; but I do not. 
anticipate that he will encounter any danger.' Sir 
John smiled kindly at Evelyn, and returned to his 
paper. 

* Nevertheless,' put in Julia, * papa has property in 
the very parish where Lord Leitrim was murdered. 
There have not been any evictions for years, but if we 
are forced to evict anyone, why, then, Mark may look 
out.* 

Evelyn was pondering over the conversation, and 
thinking how fortunate her hosts were to live in the 
north and be able to joke about a landlord's perils, when 
she heard Julia trying to make her guests decide at 
once upon his or her plans for the day. ^ How hard 
you are upon lazy people,' remonstrated Captain Harvey. 
* You will have them up and doing.' 

a 
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Mr. Montmorency came to Evelyn as the other 
young men were leaving the room, and said in his 
grave, eager manner, ' You must give me a sight of 
that exercise book ; ' then, dropping his voice a little, 
' rU get away from Leo and Caulfield if I can during 
the afternoon.' Julia, Miss Nesbit, and Evelyn went 
to the village after luncheon, the former carrying a jug 
of soup to a sick person, and then they walked along 
the high road commanding a view of the lough, the 
two younger girls frequently turning their eyes towards 
the boat which lay near Fern Island, protected by a 
barricade of fir- branches from the observation of the 
wild duck, 

' Ugh I what cold work that must be,' said Miss 
Nesbit, shivering. 

They went a quarter of a mile further, and then all 
three ladies agreed to turn and go home. When they 
turned they saw that the boat had left Fern Island, 
and was much nearer the mainland. ' Two figures on 
board still,' cried Miss Nesbit ; ' who has landed, I 
wonder?' 

* Someone is coming to meet us,' said Julia. * Now 
guess. Is it Mr. Caulfield, your ardent swain, who 
cannot keep away from you any longer ? or is it that 
lazy Leo, who merely shoots, I know, from a sense of 
the duties of hospitality ? ' 

^ I don't want to be bored by that lout, Mr. Caul- 
field,' replied Miss Nesbit, pettishly. 

^ Emily 1 You listen to him with every show of 
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interest ; you have made him believe that he is a wit, 
and that he shines in the anecdotic line. He will 
propose for you before you know where you are.' 

* Propose for me, indeed I That creature, with his 
ugly face and long ears, and his loud laugh at every- 
thing I say. He need not, I can tell you.' 

* Why, Emily, I thought you meant to encourage 
him. He is plain, certainly, and not clever, but he is 
rich and a marrying man, and let me remind you he is 
not an Irish landlord, which ought to count for some- 
thing in 1880. Mark says he is not half a bad fellow, 
and so does Leo, and that ift a good deal of praise from 
them.' 

* I won't have him,' cried Miss Nesbit, indignantly. 

* Well then, my dear, I entreat you not to lead him 
to suppose that you will,' 

Evelyn scarcely beard what her companions were 
saying; she was watching so intently for the figure 
&om the boat to appear. Yes, there he came, much 
shorter and slighter than Mr» Caulfield, and with a 
more elastic step than Captain Harvey ; it was Mr. 
Montmorency come, she felt sure, to meet her. As 
Julia and Miss Nesbit walked on in front, she and 
Willy dropped behind. 

' Very kind of my cousin,' said the latter ; * she is 
going to let us have our chat.' 

A long chat it was, for he took her a scramble beside 
the lake, and it was close upon seven o'clock by the 
time they reached Ardnamona hall- door. Julia waa 

a Z 
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waiting for them in the porch, ready dressed for dinner. 
* You dreadful people,' she whispered, opening the door 
a couple of inches, * Do you know the hour ? ' 

' It's all my fault, Julia,' replied Willy in the same 
tone; ' I took Miss Hamilton on and on without thinking 
how time was going. It was no end of a shame of me. 
I must have walked her to death.' He slipped off his 
boots as he spoke, and crossed the hall carrying them 
in his hand. * Does my imcle know ? ' 

' No one but Brynie knows, and he is as cross as 
twenty bears.' 

She followed Evelyn to her room, and smoothed her 
pretty brown hair, put on the white muslin, and tied 
on her locket for her, talking the whole time. * How 
cold you must be — are you perished ? ' 

* N — n — n — no 1 I don't think it was very cold.' 

' How did you cross the fir-tree bridge in the dark ? ' 
' I don't know. It was not very dark, Julia.' 

* Not cold and not dark ? Well, you ridiculous 
child, you may thank me for bidding cook keep back 
dinner, thereby making Brynie furious, papa uncom- 
fortable, and Mark slightly cross.' 

^ Oh, is your brother safe home V * 

* Yes, he arrived half an hour ago, cold, hungry, 
and laden with promises instead of money. There, you 
will do. Come along under my wing. We won't wait 
for Willy. I have saved you from Miss Nesbit's remarks 
at any rate.' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Do yon remember the path where we met, 
Long, loDg ago, long ago ? 

One afternoon, towards the end of February, the ladies, 
returning from a walk, saw Brynie standing on the steps 
before the hall door, swinging a hand-bell violently. 
They heard the tinkle when at the bottom of the fir- 
tree avenue, and saw the stout, black figure of the 
domestic tyrant, his face red with exertion and anger, 
and his white locks blown about by the wind. 

* We must be late for luncheon,' said Julia, looking 
at her watch. ' Tliat tiresome old creature is the 
soul of order and punctuality, and he is evidently put 
out.* 

* Don't hurry, Julia. It is absurd of you to consider 
his tempers,' remonstrated Miss Nesbit. 

* Thackeray says that the worst-tempered inmate of 
a house always rules the others and meets with most 
consideration. Now Brynie, though only a servant, 
does, in a great measure, rule us all. I must give in to 
him a good deal, for the domestic machinery is thrown 
out of gear when he is cross.' 
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Evelyn thought of McPherson, whose work never 
ceased during the holidays, and who was good-humoured 
through it alL 

^ The lunch is ready this half hour. Miss ; ' said 
Brynie, only ceasing to ring when his mistress put her 
foot upon the first step. 

* Well, Byynie, it may come up now.* 

* The master has brung Mr. Douglas wi' him fira the 
dispensary meeting, an' he's in the drawing-room. Is 
there to be a place laid for him ? ' 

* Of course, of course ! Lay it as quickly as you 
can.' 

The old man set the beU down roughly on the hall- 
table, and, muttering discontentedly, tottered into the 
dining-room ; and the ladies, as they hastened upstairs, 
heard him received with taunting laughter by the two 
smart maids, his coadjutors. 'Dear, but you're the 
aggravatin* old man,* said one. 

* You wouldn't let me set the place for his reverence, 
but I tould you Miss Harvey 'd make you do it,' cried 
the other. 

* He won't give us luncheon now for half an hour,* 
sighed Julia. * Come down to the drawing-room, girls, 
and help me to entertain Mr. Douglas.* 

Mr. Douglas was the rector of Ardnamona, a middle- 
aged man of very gentlemanlike appearance and address. 
He had entered the Church when the position of an Irish 
rector was much more dignified than it is now ; and a 
little of the prestige of those days still cluug to him. 
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He was a kindly, very easy-goiog man, who would do 
almost any kind action which did not cost him much 
trouble. He was never in danger of being diverted 
from a soberly formed judgment by enthusiasm. 
Moderate interests he had in life ; but even in youth, 
the blossoming time for the character, he had never had 
enthusiasms. Sir John and he had met that morning 
at a dispensary meeting in the village, and they had 
come after it to Ardnamona to luncheon. 

'Come, Miss Harvey,' said the rector, speaking 
slowly and smiling placidly, ' you know the poor 
better than anybody else does ; is there more poverty 
than usual in this parish ? ' 

* No,' replied Julia briskly. * There are the same 
number of old people past working that I always 
remember. There are six paupers in the village, and 
about six more in the rest of the parish who ought to 
be in the poor-house, but who will not go. There is^no 
more poverty than that.' 

* Exactly so, and rightly or wrongly we have- gone 
on from year to year giving them occasional relief, just 
enough to keep them out of the workhouse* We may 
do the same this spring, but to apply to the Duchess of 
Marlborough for alms on the plea that there is unusual 
distress in the district would, I say, be sheer dishonesty. 
Do you agree with me ? I put the case- before Mason 
and Kilpatrick this way ' 

* You should tell Julia,' interrupted Sir John, * that 
the priest and two or three of the farmers want to form 
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a relief committee and apply for some of the Duchess's 
fund for this parish, and they asked us to act upon the 
committee. I beg your pardon for interrupting joxjlJ 

^Not at all. Sir John. Well, I put the case to 
Mason and Kilpatrick this way. I said, now you as 
poor-law guardians know whether there is any excep- 
tional poverty or not. Are there more paupers in the 
workhouse than there were this time last year ? No. 
Do you know of any labourers out of work ? No. Are 
not provisions cheaper than last winter ? Yes. They 
were obliged to agree with me. Well, I put the case 
this way. I said, ^ Now the Duchess has most bene- 
volently been collecting money in England for the relief 
of Irish distress ; would it be honest of us to beg for a 
part of her fund for a district where there is no dis- 
tress ? " You agree with me, Miss Harvey ? * 

* Thoroughly, Mr. Douglas ; indeed, if you and 
papa had consented to form part of that committee I 
should have been heartily ashamed of you. There's no 
distress in this part of Donegal.' 

* Quite so. I said at the meeting ' 

*Did Messrs. Mason and Kilpatrick agree with 
you?' 

* Yes ; they refused to have anything to do with it. 
I said, " Now you know we ought to be able to help the 
old and sick this year as we have always done." ' 

* The landlords,' observed Sir John, * have made a 
great mistake in countenancing the idea that there is 
any widely spread or excessive distress. I have held 
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from the first that the cry of poverty has been got up 
by the Home Eulers for their own ends. Of course the 
harvest was bad, and of course there are ruined men 
among the small tenants ; but by far the greater num- 
ber of the tenants on every estate can pay but will not. 
They are making the excuse of poverty in hopes of 
getting oflF paying altogether.' 

* Are the farmers very poor in your country, Miss 
Hamilton ? ' asked the Sector. 

' Papa says they have money enough, but the Land 
League won't let them pay,' replied Evelyn shyly. 

* And how is it in Mayo, Montmorency ? ' 

* Worse again, Mr. Douglas. The League has 
established a perfect reign of terror there. Phil's estate 
is divided into small holdings, and the farmers are a 
struggling lot at the best of times. Phil has strong 
views of a landlord's duty ; he never would spend more 
than a month out of the country, and he has always 
been trying to teach them industry and thrift and 
cleanliness.' 

*Ah,' cried Julia, *he will never teach them the 
last.' 

Mr. Montmorency laughed. 

* Phil talked to them like a father about their little 
failings. He tried to set up a bath-house in the village 
two years since, but I needn't tell you nobody was found 
adventurous enough to take a warm bath.' 

* Some of our cottiers' houses and small farm-houses 
even here in Donegal are kept as Captain Burnaby de- 
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scribes the Tartar and Caltnuek huts to be. Their con- 
dition is the great drawback to a life devoted to good 
works.' 

^ Julia means her own life. Miss Nesbit,' said Leo. 

^ And she has every right to say so, Captain 
Harvey.' 

* You know St. George, the adjutant of the Donegal 
militia, don't you ? ' asked Mark. * He has been 
recruiting in Glentees, where he found young men 
eager to enlist last year and the year before ; but they 
told him that they need not work this year because they 
were getting the " male." " The mail ? " said he, 
** what's that ? " — you know he's an Englishmen. It 
was some time before he imderstood that the '* male " 
was meal provided by the Duchess's fund.' 

* The meal is usefal to them for fattening their 
pigs,' said Mr. Douglas smiling, and giving his gentle 
little laugh. * You saw the picture in ** Punch " ? 
Many of our small fermers would never work a day if 
they could get the plainest food without it.' 

' Please except our Ulster men of Scotch and Eng- 
lish race ! ' cried Julia. ' I cannot bear to have them 
classed with the idle people. Where would you see 
better men anywhere than our Protestants.' 

* Certainly I excepted them.' 

* Well,' said Mark, * there is a good deal of distress 
in parts of Donegal ; but there is much imposition too. 
Michaelson, poor fellow, spends hours nearly every day 
in the week on relief committees ; he says one man 
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applied who was in consta&t work, he and his son 
earning seventeen shillings a week, and he knows many 
instances of the meal having been exchanged for whisky 
at the country shops/ 

* I'd have been very angry if I had been he,' said 
Julia. 

* Now, Julia,' replied her broth<3r, * you may talk as 
you like, but you know you will be delighted in your 
heart if your pet paupers get relief from the Duchess's 
fimd, even on false pretences.' 

' Must I remind you, Mark, of the lamentable dif- 
ference there always is between theory and practice ? 
My poor Thady, and Jenny, and Pat ought to be in the 
workhouse, because they have no means of support at 
any time ; yet no doubt I shall sympathise with them 
when they tell me that they have got some relief from 
that fimd. Still, I am glad papa and Mr. Douglas have 
refused to stir in the matter.' 

* I'm heartily siek of relief meal and everything con- 
nected with it : I do think the Eector prosed worse 
than usual,' said Mark, when Mr. Douglas and Sir John 
ha<} lefb the room. 

* Nearly everyone proses, I think,' replied his sister 
with a sigh. 

Two members of the party did not agree with her. 
Willy Montmorency and Evelyn Hamilton had taken a 
very moderate interest in the subject under discussion. 
They were too young to care very much for politics ; 
and even the sufferings of the poor somehow did not 
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weigh much upon their 'spirits. They were becoming 
more and more engrossed in each other* Willy scarcely 
saw anybody in the room but Evelyn. His days were 
fiill of happiness. There was first that charming 

m 

•moment when he entered the breakfisist-room in the 
morning, and advanced in his grave, eager way, with 
outstretched hand towards her, and placed himself 
beside her in the window overlooking the Loagh ; then 
came the stolen half-hour given to Latin grammar and 
Delectus, when Evy studied hard for the joy of hearing 
him call her clever, and when the hackneyed tasks of 
his childhood were invested with an extraordinary 
interest for him as he taught his pupil to conjugate 
^ amo ' — a lesson easy to learn, easy to teach, and some- 
times, alas ! hard to forget. 

Then came the assemblage in the hall, where the 
young men put on their boots in company, preparatory 
to the daily shooting expedition, and the three girls 
loitered at the centre table, Julia jingling her house- 
hold keys, and chatting in her lively manner to all ; 
Miss Nebbit coquetting with Captain Harvey and Mr* 
Caulfield in turn, and Evelyn shyly waiting to hear 
Willy whisper that he would get away from the snipe 
as soon as possible. 

Xext occurred his escape from his brother sports- 
men, and his appearance in the drawing-room, or on 
the avenue. Then dinner, enlivened by good-humoured 
vituperations upon the recreant sportsman's head which 
his fellows poured forth ; and an evening of whist and 
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music, Evelyn playing accompaniments, and feeling as 
if all the suns that ever rose on earth shone for her in 
Willy Montmorency's dark blue eyes. He was just be- 
ginning to think it was a great pity he was poor ; and 
she was dreading a letter from home, bidding her re- 
turn. 

This was the state of affairs when the dispensary 
meeting took place, and Julia, sorrowful at heart be- 
neath her fussy liveliness, sighed her belief that the 
world was full of prosy people. 

Miss Nesbit daily wore her rings and brooches, her 
close-fitting dresses and little high-heeled shoes, and 
daily amused herself with Leo's homage. She liked to 
win admirers, but she did not wish any man to fall 
downrightly in love with her. She disliked Mark for 
being insensible to her attractions and for paying her 
no more attention than was due to her as his guest ; 
and she heartily despised Willy Montmorency for his 
devotion to Evelyn ; but since Mr. Caulfield's admira- 
tion for her had turned into serious regard, she disliked 
him most of all. It was a curious but not very un- 
common phase of feminine character — her greediness 
for compliments, admiration, and attention, united with 
a genuine aversion to earnest love. She liked to have 
hundreds of admirers, to have more partners than any 
other lady at a ball, and when all the gentlemen in 
company surrounded her chair, her spirits rose, and she 
was well able to entertain them all with her clever, 
brilliant repartee. Leo entirely suited her. She knew 
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that he flirted without any serious intentions, and that 
there was not the smallest danger of his peace being 
injured. Mr. Canlfield's elumsr figure already filled 
up too much of her horizon: he rushed about the 
rooms to open doors for her, or to hand her chairs ; he 
laughed his delighted appreciation of every word she 
said; he talked of his loneliness, and described the 
beauties of his place : and he had taken to interrupt- 
ing her tite^i'titts with Leo, and obliging the latter to 
leave her. 

Soon after Mr. Douglases departure, the whole party 
met in the hall to sally forth for a walk. 

* Xow, 31iss Xesbit, you are going to tell me stories 
and amuse me all the way,' said Leo. 

*My good fellow. Miss Xesbit promised to walk 
with me ; upon my word she did.' 

* Nonsense, Caulfield ! Xow, did you ? ' turning to 
her — * is it possible you were so cruel to me ? ' 

' Did I say I would walk with you, Mr. Caulfield ?' 

* Upon my word, now, this is really too bad ! Upon 
my honour you did.' 

^ I wonder which I really meant to walk with,' said 
she, in a meditative tone, looking innocently and 
thoughtfully from one to the other as they stood be- 
fore her. At that moment a stout lady, bundled up in 
an unfashionable tartan shawl, was seen to approach 
the hall door. The advent of her good-humoured ex- 
pressionless &ce was always the signal for ill-humour 
at Ardnamona. 
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* Dear me,' cried Julia, Hhere is ^liss Douglas, and I 
shall be kept in for an hour. I wont let you others go 
without me — ^you positively must stay to help me.' 

* You expect too much ; I have been bored enough 
for one day,' yawned Mark, quietly retreating from the 
scene. 

' ril help you,' said Evelyn. 

' Yes, we'll help you,' assented Willy. 

Miss Nesbit followed them into the drawing-room, 
and TjCO and Mr. Caulfield followed her, the former 
looking amused, the latter sulky. 

Miss Douglas was chiefly noted for her devotion to 
her brother and sister, and for the slow manner in 
which she discussed them, their sayings and doings, 
and all their concerns, with any listener she could find. 
Julia, her nearest lady neighbour, was her favourite 
confidant; but every woman aloug the road between 
■the rectory and Ardnamona knew that there had been 
a letter that morning from Miss Geraldine Douglas 
who was staying with friends; and that the Eector 
was suffering from sore throat, and ought not to be out 
late. It was not in Julia's nature to repulse the 
simple-minded woman. She was as usual a pattern 
hostess, while she listened to her guest's lamentations 
over her brother's delicacy. 

* But Mr. Douglas has just been here,' said Miss 
Nesbit, * and he talked a good deal — not nearly as 
much as we should have liked him to talk, of course ; 
but still not at all as if he had a sore throat.' 
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^Ah, Edwvd cannot kelp being agreeable; but I 
assure toil he told me at breakfast that his throat felt 
quite rough. What would you recommend finr a rough 
throat. Miss Harvey? We have such an opinion of 
Miss Harvey's skill/ turning to the rest of the party. 

* And nothing would grieve Julia more than that 
Mr. Douglas should not be able to talk,* returned Mi^ 
Xesbit. 

Julia darted a glance at the speaker which ought to 
have annihilated her. 

^ Edward never has a regularly inflamed throat, 
wily a rough throat. Xow^ would you advise me to put 
on a linseed and mustard poultice ' to-night ? I gave 
him a black-currant drink last niijht.* 

* Give him hot punch.' said Willy. * I always take 
a stiff tumbler mvself when I have a cold.' 

' Make him bathe his feet before he goes to bed/ 
advised Mr. CauMeld. ^ith his usual laugh. 

' Thank you ; I have been thinking of that. I 
heard he was here, and I came in hopes of inducing 
him to come home before sunset : the foggy air is bad 
for him. and when he and Miss Harvey get talking on 
parish matters, he forgets how time is passing.' 

* Are you not a&aid of the f^i^y air for yourself? * 

* Oh, no, I am quite stn-^ng : Edward and Geraldine 
have delicate throats, but I ^^ 

* I hope your sister is well ? * 

* Oh, yes, and enjoying herself so much. Her letter 
kept us late over breakfast this morning. She writes 
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such chatty letters ; it is a treat to get them.' Miss 
Douglas put her hand into her pocket and drew out the 
letter, Julia giving a stifled sigh as she saw it. But to 
her relief Miss Douglas suddenly thought better of it, 
and instead of reading the letter contented herself with 
giving scraps of information out of it. 

* She has been very gay. The Lefanus gave a 
large party last week, and she wore her new black satin 
— the dress you admire, Miss Harvey,' 

* I am sure she looked very well in it.' 

* I have no doubt she did,' replied the sister with 
her meek smile of gratification. * Who do you think 
took her in to supper ? The Attorney-General. Such 
an honour. She did not know who he was when she 
heard Lady Lefanu say, " Will you take Miss Dougla» 
to supper ? " and she says, " I just chattered away to 
him like my stupid self." She writes that, you know, 
but Geraldine is far from stupid. Now, Captain 
Harvey, you who know everything, do tell me, is the* 
Attorney-General the chief of the Attorneys ? ' 

* You are quite right,' cried Miss Nesbit, speaking 
very fast so as to forestall Leo, * the Attorney-General 
iB the chief of the attorneys, just as the Master of the 
Rolls is the chief of the bakers.' 

The deep gravity with which she imparted this 
piece of iiaformation, and Miss Douglas's earnestness in 
drinking it in, nearly convulsed the company, Leo 
absolutely turned his back upon the room, and his 
shoulders shook with silent laughter ; while a sq;ueak, 

H 
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covered by a very demonstrative cough, came from 
Evelyn. When the misuspecting lady went away, Mis8 
Nesbit allowed herself to laugh. * You may know a 
good deal, Captain Harvey,' she said, * but you don't 
know everything.' 

' Capital, capital. Miss Nesbit,' cried Mr. Caulfield. 

*You dreadful girl,' reproved Julia, 'poor Miss 
Douglas will believe that the Master of the Bolls is the 
chief of the bakers as long as she lives.' 

' Well, what matter if she does ? I am sure a 
foolish woman like that is fair game.' 

* Y^ou half killed me ; my sides are aching horribly,' 
complained Leo. 

Julia wondered at Mr. Caulfield's delighted admira- 
tion of his lady-love's sharp, clever tongue, and won- 
dered how he would enjoy having the edge of that 
weapon turned upon himself. 

Leo glanced at Caulfield's face as he stood with his 
eyes fastened upon Miss Nesbit, watching to see which 
of them she would choose for her companion on the 
walk ; and resolving not to stand in his friend's way, 
he went up to Evelyn and begged her to accompany 
him to the edge of the Lough that he might show her 
where the duck had risen that morning. Poor Evelyn 
was taken by surprise. She looked round for Willy, 
but there was no sign of him at the moment ; and too 
shy to excuse herself on the plea of an engagement to 
walk with him, she was carried oflF, a very unwilling 
victim. Leo had used the poor child as a pretext for 
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getting out of Caulfield's way, but it was not in his 
natui*e not to exert himself to please any woman with 
whom he was brought in contact. 

Women of diflferent countries, dispositions, and 
ages had speedily been captivated by the deferential 
tenderness of his manner ; and he resolved to win the 
little rustic during the walk. He told her lively anec- 
dotes of his travels ; he inquired about her interests 
and tastes; he paid her the delicate compliment of 
listening eagerly to each word she uttered ; in short, 
he used those arts he had never yet known to fail, and 
all the time she bravely answered him; but as loDg 
as a gleam of daylight lasted, kept looking over her 
shoulder to see if Willy were coming. 

Willy's disgust was equal to her own. He saw 
Captain Harvey carry her off, and then he fell a prey 
to Miss Nesbit, who was only anxious to escape from 
Mr. Caulfield. He could not refuse the young lady's 
request to escort her, and she took good care not to let 
her admirer overtake them. Few men denied her the 
praise of being an amusing companion, but in this in- 
stance she was agreeable in vain. Mr. Caulfield was 
left to Julia, who found him gazing moodily after the 
retreating figures. He perceived, dull though he was, 
that he had been given the slip, and was wounded in 
his vanity and his heart alike. He did not exert him- 
self even to answer his hostess's civil remarks, so they 
walked almost in silence, Julia feeling sorry for him, 

s 2 
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angry with Miss Nesbit, and worried on account of her 
infants. 

The smoking-room at Ardnamona was large and 
comfortable, and well provided with easy chairs. There 
was a table with a reading lamp for Mark, who was a 
great reader, chiefly of history. Julia entered the 
room at one o'clock one night, and found Mark still 
reading. 

*I heard the others go to their rooms twenty 
minutes ago,' she said, * but I guessed that you were 
still here, so I came to relieve my spirits by growling a 
little. What is your book ? ' 

' Homer. My reading has got in arrear lately.' 

She glanced at the crabbed character with a look of 
aversion, and said, * I remember Lord Derby's transla- 
tion — a stupid history of bloody battles; one foolish 
man after another "biting the dust." How can you 
care for it ? ' 

* Perhaps these battles are as interesting to me as 
the wars of Miss Nesbit, Mr. Caulfield, and the infants 
are to you. What has happened to your guests, Julia ? 
,It strikes me that they have grown very cross and 
gloomy of late.' 

* I am dreadfully annoyed the way things are turn- 
ing out, Mark. Three days ago Leo inveigled Evy 
Hamilton to take a walk with him, and Willy had just 
discovered that she was gone off when Emily Nesbit 
pounced upon him, leaving Mr. Caulfield in despair. 
Willy was goose enough to resent Evy's desertion of 
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him, and wad grumpy with her at dinner ; and Leo, 
seeing that he was jealous, just out of mischief placed 
himself close to the unfortunate little girl after dinner, 
paid her devoted attention, and would not suffer her to 
speak to anybody else.' 

* I saw that and wondered what new dodge Leo was 
up to ; he has hardly seemed to see your little mouse 
of a friend since that time he found her so insensible 
to his attractions in autumn.' 

' Poor, innocent, good girl ! ' cried Julia ; * it is 
wicked of him to harm her.' 

' Harm her ? ' laughed Mark. * Is she going to be 
another of Leo's victims ? ' 

' Nonsense I How stupid you men are ! You can 
read Homer, but you haven't a notion of what is 
passing in your own circles. Evy does not care two 
straws for Leo, but she is desperately fond of Willy ; 
and when she saw Emily Nesbit offer to play his ac- 
companiments, while Leo kept her prisoner at the 
chess-table, the glances that she cast over at the piano 
were piteous. I suppose Willy really thinks Leo a very 
formidable rival, for there is no doubt he is jealous of 
him; his extraordinary change of manner to Evy 
cannot be accounted for in any other way. He has 
hardly gone near her since, and instead of asking her 
to play for him as be always used to do, he has asked 
Emily the last two evenings. Evy is very quiet and 
answers Leo politely, but she is not interested in a 
single thing he says, and I see her eyes filling with 
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tears every now and then while the gianoes uneasily 
at the piano. Your country moose, as yoa call her, 
has too mach instinctive feminine dignity to make the 
advance, but she is miserable while WiUy is estranged 
from her.' 

' Well, what is all that to yon ? How can yon be 
so absurd as to fiiss and worry yourself about your 
neighbours' concerns. Leave them to make it up when 
and how they please,' and Mark took up his book 
again. 

' But that's not aU. Leo ceased to flirt with Emily 
because he saw that Mr. Caulfield was becoming 
serious; he vranted not to seem to stand in his 
Kght.' 

^Ah, that's another affair. I know Caulfield is 
very spooney. He asked us if Miss Nesbit was engaged, 
and if we thought he would have any chance. I'm not 
surprised that Leo kept out of the way after that, only 
that he took up with Miss Hamilton.' 

^ Emily is quite too bad. She knew Mr. Caulfield 
was getting serious, for I warned her of it.' 

* Oh, trust a woman to know that.' 

* Pardon me. Women do not always know whether 
men are serious or merely flirting.' 

* Miss Nesbit knows, I'm sure.' 

* She has really been Mendly to him, and he was 
getting into the highest spirits ; but she offended him 
mortally this evening, and I should not wonder if hq 
were to leave us at once.' 
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* I noticed that he hardly spoke while we were 
smoking. How did she offend him ? ' 

*It was while we were all talking round the 
drawing-room fire, and he was edging himself closer 
and closer to her, as he does when he wishes to be 
agreeable ' 

*Ah,' interrupted Mark, *you don't appreciate 
Caulfield properly ; I assure you he's not half a bad 
fellow.' 

* He's a stupid creature,' said Julia decidedly. 

* Well, Leo, Willy, and I find him amusing enough 
in the smoking-room ; his stories keep us in shouts of 
laughter.' 

'What stories? and -why does he not give us the 

benefit of them ? ' 

' Because they are unsuited to the drawing-room.' 
'Gentlemen's stories, I suppose. Excuse me for 

undervaluing Mr. Caulfield ; you see I could have no 

inkling of his talents in that line.' 

' But what did Miss Nesbit say to him ? ' 

'We were pulling our neighbours to pieces^ and 

Mr. Douglas came on the tapis. His personal appoar^ 

ance was being commented upon, and Leo remarked 

that he has large feet. " And what I like less," said 

Emily, " he has long ears. I can't bear a man with 

long ears." 

' « Dear me. Miss Nesbit," said Mr. Caulfield, " I 

hope you are not in earnest ; have you never noticed 

that / have long ears ? " 
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* " I never knew an ass that hadn't," said she laugh- 
ing.' 

'Did she? By Jove! she settled her chance of 
catching Caulfield.' 

' He carried it oflF very well, laughing, and saying 
she was too severe ; but as for me, I never felt more 
uncomfortable in my life, and I'm glad papa did not 
hear her ; he hates discourtesy of any kind so much. 
Wasn't it unladylike of her? Heigh-ho 1 I may as 
well go to bed. Good night.' 

* Good night. Caulfield may pick and choose, with 
his fine income and good house, and he is well rid of 
Miss Emily. I never liked her.' 

* But he liked her ; and you needn't talk about 
picking and choosing. Who is harder to please than 
you?' 

' No one except yourself. Good night.' 

Julia found the culprit seated by her fire, and as 

she brushed her dark locks, she peeped mischievously 

through them. 

* Come, Julia,' she began, * I know you want to 
scold me. Pray begin at oQce.' 

' Oh, Emily, how could you say such a thing to the 
poor man ? ' 

' Well, it was a shame ; but I cannot help saying a 
smart thing when it comes into my head ; and you 
must admit that he is a donkey.' 

* You're too clever, Emily. He will not propose 
now.' 
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* I know that, and it was partly to keep him from 
proposing that I said it. It was all very well amusing 
myself with him, but I never wanted to maiTy him. 
Indeed, I don't want to marry anyone. I am far better 
off as I am.' 

* Why, then, did you encourage him ? I am most 
thankful I have not such a thing on my conscience.' 
Julia was so earnest that she succeeded in making a 
slight impression upon Emily. For the first time in 
her life that clever young lady felt a slight regret for 
having raised hopes only to blight them. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

- * » •■ IT- ^ • 



It was early oq Sunday moraing. Mis. McPharson, 
who had dept lodly, goc out of l^d quietly, do as not to 
disturb her carewiim husband and two diildreiu The 
curious bed built into the walL the wide chimneT with 
King William's piotuit^ hanging over it^ and the ladder 
to the loft, ^diich formed a henroost by night and a 
clothes-horse bv daT« looked much as whooi we saw 
them last ; but the master and mistress of these things 
did not look the same. Two months of wearing 
anxiety had made the * moral leper '^ lose flesh and 
appetite. It is true that fioiy of the Hills had not yet 
carried out his threat affecting the poor fiBurmer s person, 
but there had been a series of vexatious persecutions 
going on unceasingly, and there had been frequent 
injuries inflicted upon his property. His wife had 
turned into a prophet of evil — * wisdom lifting up her 
voice/ unheeded; for McPherson's Scottish dogged- 
ness only increased with each injustice and injury* 
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* Would I flee back to the county Derry an' leave 
my farm at the, bidding o' the Land League ? ' he used 
to ask. ' I pay the landlord a fair rent for a good 
farm ; would I go to leave the land on his honour's 
hands ? That would be unjust to him, an' it would be 
robbing the children ; for you know, Mary, I couldna' 
get my price at any market for any plenishings I have 
on the place.' 

* Skin for skin ; what would a man not give for his 
life ? ' the poor woman used to reply. 

*I willna call him,' she said to herself on the 
Simday morning of which we speak, * I'll let him sleep 
as long as he can.' 

She thought of quiet Sundays in her old home, 
when Gleniflfa church bell sounded sweetly across the 
hills, inviting a serious law-abiding people to worship 
God ; she remembered how she used to meet them on 
the way — good, helpful neighbours, whom she might 
never see again. Thinking thus she opened the Bible 
in readiness for James when he awoke. * We maun go 
about worship an' keep the Sabbath holy,' she solilo- 
quised ; * we maun sing the Lord's song in a strange 
land, an' ask Him to help us, for vain is the help o' 

■ 

man.' 

Meanwhile she blew up the fire and began to make 
the stirabout for breakfast. Daylight came in at the 
window, and James stirred. Then the boys were 
called, and the usual scene of fowl fluttering, and 
urchins scrambling into their garments while they 
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climbed down the ladder occurred ; and the tumult of 
tongues, as lively as that at the Castle, though less 
polite. 

Willy had to draw water, Dan to milk the cow, and 
Sarah had to dress the children. Some extra washing 
took place in honour of Sunday, and Sunday clothes 
were laid out on the table in ' the room,' to be put on 
when the morning's work was over. McPherson had 
blacked his boots the night before. He had been 
brought up a strict Sabbatarian, and would no more 
have blacked them on Sunday than he would have 
ploughed his fields. He refrained from walking over 
the farm upon the day of rest lest he should be 
tempted to think about worldly loss or gain : and was 
ready to give the following reason for his conduct: 
^ The catechism says the only works that fits the Sab- 
bath day is works of necessity an' charity.' 

* There's yer razor in the window, dear,' said his 
wife. 

* Will I clean mysel', Mary, or will I milk Brawnie ? 
I'll milk her first. Get the piggin, Dan.' 

When we made the foundling's acquaintance he 
was in the act of opening the house door, and there we 
see him again with his right hand on the latch, and 
the piggin in his left. That part of the house was a 
good deal in shadow, and it was a dark morning. Dan 
slipped against the door and nearly fell, and they 
heard him give a loud exclamation. ' Bless us an' save 
us, what ails you, Dan ? ' cried the mother. 
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The boy stepped back into the kitchen and held up 
•bis bare foot all dripping with blood. 

* What cut you ? What hurt you ? ' they asked. 
*Naething ava,' he answered ; * but there's blood 
^^oming in under the door.' 

True enough there was a pool of blood in a hollow 
^^ the clay floor, which was somewhat lower than the 
^•lireshold. With wide-open eyes of terror, James and 
-'^ary gazed at* it, the children crowding round full of 
^\iriosity. 

' Bad work, woman ; bad work,' said James ; and 
tJien he pulled the door open. A huge dark mass lay 
tipon the threshold, barring exit from the farm-house. 
It was fully a minute before he could understand that 
his newly calved cow lay in a sea of blood, with her 
throat cut. 

*The boys has been here in the night-time,' he 
observed,. with the calmness of despair. He stepped 
over the animal's carcase, and went to the yard, anxious 
to see the extent of the injury done him. His other 
cow was safe. He looked into the stable, pigsty e, and 
duck-house — all safe there. His little turf and hay- 
stacks were as he left them the night before. He went 
back to the door, and called the boys to help him to 
drag the cow a little to one side, and then he got a 
broom and pail of water and began to sweep the flag- 
stone, heaving heavy sighs as he worked. 

' Fm oflF to the barrack to warn the police,' said he, 
going into the house for his coat and hat. * It's like 
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enough the rascals that did the deed 'ill never be took, 
for the whole country's hiding them ; but all I can do 
is to warn the police.' 

* Wait a wee till I make you a cup of tea, dear,' 
said his wife, rousing herself from a kind of stupor. 
She had sat speechless, with her face buried in her 
hands ever since the discovery of their loss. James 
tied on his orange handkerchief, bought in the county 
Derry, where the colour meant help and brotherhood, 
and what he called ' backing.' He remembered very 
bitterly that he had no neighbours now to give him 
* backing ; ' and that his oppressors would not be brought 
to justice, since all the peasantry, with the priest at 
their head, had joined the Land League. So he walked 
about with a dazed expression, and, hardly knowing 
what he did, opened the back door and went into the 
garden. 

Mary heard the unlatching of the door, and then a 
dull sound like a fall, and running to look what had 
happened, saw her husband crawling on his hands and 
knees out of a deep pit which was cut across the garden 
walk within a few feet of the house. A paper was 
fastened to an upright post at the head of the pit. 
She read the words, * Pray for the soul of James 
McPherson,' 

* Oh, James, dear,' wailed the poor woman, ' it's 
your grave the boys has dug for you. Alas 1 alas I 
See what's wrote on the paper. God help us, there's 
nae life allowed for vou here.' 
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The superstition common to her class made her 
thrill with horror at his having fallen into the grave — 
a sure omen, she thought, that his days were numbered. 

* James, James, they'll ha' your life if you stop on. 
Let us flee from this wicked country as righteous Lot 
fled from Sodom an' Gromorrah,' and she wrung her 
hands and sobbed. 

* Nu, na, woman ; the League needna think they'll 
drive me out by sich foolitchness. Will I die any 
sooner because they ha' dug this grave to scare me ? 
Behold,' he continued, in the words of the only book 
with which he was familiar, * behold, I know not the 
day of my death ; but, woman, dear, there's One knows 
it, an' that One's the Lord, They think to drive me 
out o' the farm, but they'll never drive me out ; they 
may destroy all I have, an' they may cut me in bits, 
but they'll never drive me out — so help me Grod I ' 

To move his resolution was a feat beyond Mary's 
power, and she had sense enough to say no more about 
flight. Shuddering and trembling she turned from the 
grave, and went to give the children their breakfast. 
The only cow left them was to calve in April ; she was 
nearly dry, and there was little milk for any of the 
party. The elder children understood that they must 
be stinted, and they held out their porringers for the 
small quantity of milk their mother was able to spare 
them, and ate their unappetising breakfast cheerfully ; 
but the little ones could not be so patient. Maggie, a 
contemporary of master Fred at the Castle, and baby 
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Frank, two years younger, drank up their share of milk 
very fast, and began to cry when only hot stirabout was 
left, * Mammy, I want milk. Gie me milk,' cried 
baby Frank, the pet and darling of the family, taking 
the spoon out of his mouth to roar. 

' Son, son, there's nae milk for you because them 
villains an' rascals has killed we'er cow,' replied the 
mother, stretching out her arms to her nursling. 

* God d them,' muttered James^ very low. 

* Oh, James, God forgie me ; but I was cursing 
them in my heart, the more I didna speak, an' on the 
Sabbath day, too. It's Himself says "Vengeance is 
Mine." ' 

The sorely tried pair looked at one another. He 
had muttered curses * not loud but deep ' ; and she had 
cursed the wicked Irish in her heart ; and both of them 
believed in hell and judgment as they believed in their 
own existence. 

As Frank roared in his mother's arms while she 
dropped helpless tears upon his blonde head, poor 
James's heart failed him for the first time. The sight 
of his slaughtered cow, the fall into the grave, had not 
shaken him as little Frank's distress did, and he burst 
out cryitog. * I'm oflF now,' he said, setting down his 
untasted breakfast, and drawing his rough hand across 
his eyes. 

' Sure you'll acquaint his honour, James ? ' 

*Ay, surely, but I'll acquaint the police first.' 
Softer thoughts had come to James with his tears ; he 
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no longer wished that his enemies should be doomed to 
eternal ruin, but, as he hurried towards the police 
barrack, he repeated the words of David, 'Arise, 
Lord, disappoint him, cast him down ; deliver my soul 
from the wicked, which is Thy sword,' 

There was one corner of the farm-yard from which it 
was possible to gain a view of the Castle, Thither the 
children ran every morning to see if their grandfather 
was coming to drink the ' glorious, pious, and immortal 
memory,' and there James paused for a second, and 
glanced towards the hall door. The omnibus, a vehicle 
used on Sundays to convey the family to church, stood 
before the steps, and there were figures moving about 
it, but it was too far oflf for him to be quite certain 
whose they were. 

The Hamiltons were always late on Sunday morn- 
ing, and it was difficult to get the party ready for- 
church in time. Much shouting and running about 
the house had already been gone through, and there 
would be a great deal more yet before the omnibus 
rolled down the long avenue. 

Miss Hamilton, dressed for church, sat before the 
teapot in the breakfast room, waiting for Arthur to 
make his appearance. No one knew the trouble it cost 
her to give her lazy nephew drinkable tea. It was a 
kind of finery with him to lounge into the room at eleven 
o'clock. As he often remarked during, the holidays,. 
*No confounded school-bell here to start you out of 
your bed at heathenish hours/ But the boys had not 

I 
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gone back to England at the end of the holidays 
John and Cecil were working a little in a desultory 
way, but Arthur could not be got to work at all. He 
loved amusement, and, while he had plenty of himting 
and snipe shooting, thought very little about his future 
prospects. 

Since Butler's departure he had not seemed to feel 
the rigid economies of home, but as long as his friend 
remained it had been a constant vexation to him to 
meet his sisters handling housemaids' brooms or carry- 
ing water-cans, after all the boasting in which he had 
indulged at Eugby. Empress was the only one of his 
possessions that quite came up to his description, and 
John felt sure that the observant Butler had noted 
this, and would tell his schoolfellows a few truths 
jabout the Castle Hamilton stables and cellar. John, 
therefore, was not very sorry not to return to school 
at present. Arthur had begun to smoke, which his 
motier regretted on account of the expense ; but 
the cherrywood pipe presented bim by Butler had 
hitherto been always filled with the horrible country 
pigtail. 

Two people were in the room when Arthur entered 
— his aunt waiting to make tea for hmi, and Cecil 
marching up and down the room, buttoning his great 
coat carefully over something. 

' I say,' said the latter, ' you're a nice fellow to keep 
auntie waiting this way.' 

Miss Hamilton's handsome, lazy nephew told her 
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lie was sorry to have kept her waiting and gave her a 

kiss. 

* You have not kept me, dear,' said she, * but your 
tea is worth nothing, and I cannot help it when you 
are so late ; I have such a large party to make for. I 
am dressed for church.' 

* You don't mean that you are going to listen to 
that stupid old dodger, Fraser.' 

* Certainly ; and, my dear boy, we have the service, 
and the beautiful prayers and lessons, if poor Mr. 
Eraser's sermons are dull.' 

* Oh, Fraser's no worse than other sky pilots, 
auntie. Why don't they bring up my snipe ? Touch 
the ben, Cecil.' 

'McPherson has looked in three times, anxious 
to remove the breakfast things,* observed Miss Hamil- 
ton, in a slightly reproachful tone. 

*He wants to be oflF to James's, I suppose,' said 
Arthur carelessly. 

*I don't like Sunday, it's a dull day,' said Cecil, 
still marching up and down with his hand upon the 
breast of his coat. 

*I don't mind going to church if I can drive,' 
returned Arthur. ^Ah, here comes the snipe. I 
thought you had forgotten me, Peggy,' as the cook came 
in with a dish. She, like the other servants, adored 
her handsome gay young master. 

* Sure, Peggy wouldn't be forgettin' ye, me darlin^' 
she exclaimed. 

i2 
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'Wen, let me see if you have cooked the snipe 
properly. No, Peggy, ther re as dry and brown as a 
stick. They should be quite red inside. Next time 
just put them in your pocket and stand a few minutes 
before the fire with them.' 

The woman laughed. *Sure Fd roast m^df to 
plaze ye, master Arthur.' 

Mr. Hamilton hurried into the room exclaiming, 
*• Well, Arthur, you're a nice fellow to keep the whole 
household waiting; come along this minute. The 
omnibus has been at the door this long time, and the 
horses are growing impatient.' 

3Iis3 Hamilton and Cecil hurried to take their 
places while Arthur called, 'Evy, oh, I forgot, Sate, 
those brats have hidden my boots again.' 

Kate, mindful of Evy's parting injunctions, rushed 
in from the steps to help Arthur to search for the 
missing boots. 

Til drive, sir,' said Arthur when he at length 
appeared ready for church. 

^ You can't drive, your mother has a bad headache 
and she will sit on the box beside me,' said Mr. Hamil- 
ton. Arthur, always gay and good-humoured, said, 
^ All right,' condoled with his mother about her head- 
ache, and got into the omnibus after his aunt and 
CeciL 

^ Now/ cried Mr. Hamilton, taking the reins, ' are 
you all in ? ' 
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* All but Ellen, she is hunting for her boots,' replied 
her sisters. 

< Oh, of course ; we need not wait for her,' and he 
was about to drive off when Miss Hamilton pleaded for 
a minute's grace for Ellen. A tumult now made itself 
heard within the house. 

* Where's Miss Ellen's boots?' called nurse from 
the upper storey. 

' Wait a. wee. Miss Ellen, till I take a look behind 
the pantry door,' cried McPherson, emerging from the 
breakfast-room with a tray of cups and saucers. 

* Sure them boots is lost intirely,' squeaked Paddy, 
the yard boy, from the lower regions. 

Mr. Hamilton, catching the import of these cries, 
cracked his whip impatiently and drove away. 

It will be remembered that Ellen, in her concern 
for the supposed distress of her father's tenants, had 
given away many articles of her wardrobe, leaving 
herself but one dress, and one pair of boots. It was 
these very boots that were being searchled for on the 
morning in question. Ellen did not like to stay at 
home, and feeling very angry with her sisters for having 
laughed at her, and with her father for having gone 
without her, she was walking upstairs with sparkling 
eyes and flushed cheeks, when Paddy crept after her on 
his bare feet, whispering ' A word wid ye. Miss Ellen.' 

* What is it, Paddy ? ' she asked, surprised at the 
boy's air of mystery. He motioned her to follow him 
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into a closet sacred to the cleaning of knives and 
blacking of boots, and, shutting the door carefully, said 
in a low tone, ' Eily ConoUy's near her last, an' I was 
to bid Miss Ellen come to her for the love of God. 
** Tell her,** says she, " to come, for it's a matter con- 
samin' life an' death," says she.' 

Ellen wrung her hands as she listened. Eily Cionolly 
was her favourite patient, whom she had visited daily 
until two months before, when Mr. Hamilton had 
forbidden her to go outside the domain. Her keenest 
grief on that occasion had been to desert Eily. Perhaps 
the poor old creature, who loved her so faithfully, was 
dying. She longed intensely to assure her that she had 
not foigotten her although she had seemed neglectful, 
but her father was gone to church, and she could not 
ask his leave to go. What should she do ? She had 
loved her poor people with the ardent enthusiasm, the 
unreasoning devotion of her years. She believed in 
their virtues, and was blind to their faults. Others 
might call them fickle, vapouring, treacherous ; in her 
eyes they were grateful, steadfast, and truthful. 

While she clasped her hands in perplexity, the boy 
spoke again. * Eily bid me tell ye if ye wished her 
sowl to get to rest, ye'd come.' 

Ellen made up her mind to go, convincing herself 
that her father would not refuse to let her pay Eily a 
last visit. But she could not go through the muddy 
lanes in her house shoes, and she looked down at her 
feet in irresolution. With a curious grimace Paddy 
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» 
took her boots from under a creel in the comer, and 

handed them to her. She was delighted to get them, 

but thought it her duty to scold him for hiding them. 

He replied that, but for his precaution, she would have 

gone to church, and Eily would not have seen her 

darling young lady again. Ellen felt certain that there 

was some mystery involved in the affair, because Paddy 

implored her to slip out of the house without letting 

the servants see her. McPherson was on the point of 

going to the farm. She waited until he was gone, and 

then crept out by the hall door, and through the 

shrubberies into the road that led to Eiley's farm-house 

where Eily lay. 

She flew rather than ran along the high road, not 
meeting a single creature. The cabins she passed ap- 
peared to be deserted ; so were the farm-houses standing 
in their stackyards, a little removed from the road. 
Geese cackled and dogs barked as she hurried on, but 
no human being was to be seen or heard. The way was 
very familiar to her, for she had visited Eily almost daily 
since the beginning of her illness two years previously. 

Eily had no children to care for her. She had 
always lived with her nephew Eiley, who had treated 
her kindly as long as she was able to work for him. 
She had nursed his wife in her last illness ; she had 
helped fihoda and Lizzie fiiley with their household 
work ; she had fed the pigs and poultry ; and had 
worked beside fiiley and his sons on the farm; she 
had been a useful servant while her strength lasted. 
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But at seventy she became ill with a cancer in her 
neck. She could work no longer, and the fact that 
her bowl of tea and share of potatoes and bacon, her 
wretched bed and her seat near the fire were grudged 
her came home to her, causing her sorrow indeed, but 
no surprise. It seemed most natural that her nephews 
and nieces should regard her as a useless burden now 
that her power of working for them was gone. She 
had often seen parents left to starve by cruel sons and 
daughters ; perhaps if she had had children she might 
-not have been any better off. There came a time when 
Eiley drove her away from her &vourite seat in the 
chimney comer, where she could ease her neck by 
leaning her miserable head against the wall ; and as 
she could not sit upright in front of the hearth she 
was forced to take to bed. 

In the midst of her agony, however, she had had 
one solace — one person pitied and loved her, and her 
lot was less hard than it would have been if Ellen had 
not shown an interest in her fate. Shoda and Lizzie 
were afraid to illtreat her while the young lady was 
coming backwards and forwards. This influence for 
her good had been withdrawn, and although she still 
received the wine and laudanum that deadened her 
pain, and the pudding she thought so nice, she missed 
Ellen's lovely face, and kind words extremely. 

Ellen's brothers and sisters told her that her poor 
people merely liked her for her gifts; they were 
occasionally wrong, and Eily was an exception to their 
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rule. A great dread had long weighed upon the old 
woman. The doctor had told her that the wound in 
her neck would deepen until it touched the jugular 
vein, and that then she would bleed to death in a 
quarter of an hour. Strange to say, the thought of so 
speedy an exit from a cruel world was full of horror 
for her ; and while Ellen was paying her a daily visit 
she had made her promise to come to her if she sum- 
moned her, and hold her hand in her extremity. A 
lesser dread troubled her, viz., that the worked night- 
dress which Ellen had given her, and which she was 
keeping for her shroud, would be appropriated by 
Rhoda ; and she had extracted a promise from Ellen 
to pay her a last visit to make sure that she was 
dressed for her long sleep in the much-prized garment. 

Ellen was thinking of these two engagements of hers 
as she turned oflF the highroad into the lane leading to 
Riley's Farm. The geese cackled loudly, and the dog 
sprang out of his kennel, barking when she approached 
the door ; but she knew his chain to be strong. 

Eiley's farm was the same size as McPherson's, and 
the house and offices were rather better ; but the place 
was very dirty. Ellen, however, was well used to this 
latter defect. Probably the aflfection that blinded her 
to her poor neighbours' other faults, blinded her also 
to their want of cleanliness. 

She lifted the well-known latch, but found to her 
dismay that the door was locked. While she stood 
irresolute what to do, there was a feeble stir within, and 
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a faint voice besought her to go round to the back door. 
There was some fumbling at the lock, and then the 
door was opened, and she saw a thin figure in a scanty 
garment, once white, standing on the threshold. This 
was poor old Eily who had not been out of bed for 
months — Eily with her furrowed left cheek, beneath 
which was that dreadful gaping chasm, lying on her 
shoulder. 'Oh Eily, my poor, poor Eily,' cried Ellen, 
taking her claw-like hand. 

' Whisht, whisht ! spake aisy for the love of Grod/ 
whispered Eily, motioning that the door might be shut. 
Nothing more was said till, with her visitor's help, she 
had crept into her bed in a comer of the kitchen. Then 
she gazed wistfully in Ellen's face and said, *When 
Paddy was here yesterday wid the wine, I tould him to 
bid ye come. They're all at the Land I-icague meeting, 
an' I knowed I'd get spakin' till ye.' 

' Oh, Eily, I did not forget you, but papa would not 
let me walk outside the Castle grounds ; that's why I 
didn't come to you this long time. Oh, how sick you 
look ! Is your pain much worse ? ' 

Eily, formerly so garrulous when the theme was her 
own suflFering, made no reply to this. 

* Ye'll not be lettin' on who tould ye, me darlin', ' 
she gasped. 

' Told me what, Eily ? I do not understand.' 

' Because they'd throw me out on the dunghill to 
rot if they knowed it was me tould.' 

' I won't tell, Eily ; I promise not to tell.' 
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* Come closer, jewel,' and with her right arm she 
drew Ellen's face near her lips and whispered, * It's 
decreed that his honour's to be shot. Don't let him be 
dhrivin' his lone. Sure I was wishin' to warn ye, miss, 
darlin', but I couldn't get spakin' to ye unknown to 
them. Tell his honour to get a guard of police, for his 
death warrant's out.' She seemed to speak with extreme 
difficulty, hurrying in her speech as if she knew the 
words to be her last, and hardly had she come to the 
end of her sentence, 'his honour's death warrant's out,' 
when there was a strange gurgling in her throat, and 
she put up her hands convulsively, and tore oflF the 
bandage. The rags she threw from her were steeped in 
blood, and blood flowed fast from the wound. She and 
Ellen both knew what had happened. Her own death 
warrant was out, sent by a Higher Tribunal than the 
Land League. The dreaded moment had come. Un- 
able to speak, she grasped her only friend's hands, and 
clung to them, wild terror in her eyes. Ellen felt that 
she must have help, both for Eily's sake and her own, 
and, loosing the dying woman's clasp, she ran to the 
door. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

■ 

Something is rotten in the state of Denmark. 

It was the work of a moment for Ellen to rush round the 
farm-house, and stand at the front door, looking down 
the lane. She heard the sound of horses' feet on the 
road, and presently a car came in sight. Crying loudly 
* Help ! help ! ' she ran a little way to meet it. A tall, 
rather stout man dressed in light grey frieze, jumped 
oflF the car, and hurried up the lane, asking what was 
the matter. 

^ There is a woman dying alone in that house, and 
no doctor — no friend — no one but me' — she was almost 
incoherent, and gasping for breath. 

' Miss Hamilton ! Is it possible ? ' Surprise and 
pleasure were about equally mingled in the exclamation, 
and Ellen saw for the first time that the gentleman in 
grey frieze was Mr. Swainson, the Manchester manu- 
facturer, who had proposed for her and been refused. 
In a dull kind of way she recollected the proposal and 
refusal, yet hardly thought of them, her mind was so 
painfully engrossed with Eily's state. The cold indif- 
ference of her manner had been most uncomplimentary 
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to Mr. Swainson when they parted the previous De- 
cember; she now caught his hand, and almost dragged 
him towards the farm-house, imploring him incoherently 
not to leave her. Leave her ? He had returned to Ire- 
land simply because he found it impossible to leave her I 

He loved her. The sight of her — so unexpected — 
was agitating him more strongly than he had been 
agitated during the whole course of his busy, prosperous 
life ; but the wish to help her, no matter in what way, 
calmed him outwardly. She had said something about 
a dying woman and a doctor. He ran back to the 
road and requested the car-driver to fetch the nearest 
doctor as quickly as possible, and then he hastened to 
rejoin Ellen, and entered the house after her. He had 
intended to visit at the Castle, and his heart had been 
beating with joy for days past at the thought of seeing 
her ; but to meet her in this extraordinary manner, and 
to be of use to her, was luck imdreamt of. 

There was a change in Eily even during the few 
seconds of Ellen's absence. The life torrent continued 
to flow fast, and her lips were growing white, and her 
face pinched. Ellen placed herself behind her on the 
bed, and took her in her arms, and supported her poor 
grey head upon her breast. Mr. Swainson stood watch- 
ing the scene with bewilderment, not understanding it 
in the least, but ready to serve Ellen if he only knew 
how. She spoke to him at last. ' Oh, please put your 
hand into the pocket of my jacket and take out a 
bottle of wine ; and then you must wet her lips.' 
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He accomplished the first part of the order, but 
proved so awkward about the second, ponring the wine 
out of the bottle over Eily^s face, that Ellen said 
impatiently, *Stop, stop, you most take my place 
behind her, while I look for a spoon.' 

)Ir. Swainson was a radical, as Miss Hamilton had 
shrewdly guessed, and he thought himself the equal of 
any peer in England ; but although he had advocated 
the rights of the people at many a meeting, he some* 
how rather shrank from obeying Ellen's imperious 
command. But to do him justice, there was more 
cleanliness than pride involved in his distaste to come in 
contact with that dingy pillow and Uanket. Bat why, 
he thought, should he refuse to do what his aristocratic 
lady-love seemed to do without reluctance? He would 
obey her ; so he placed himself on the pillow, and sup- 
ported poor Eily without any marked hesitaticm. Ellen, 
from long habit, knew where to find a cup and spoon ; 
many a time had she taken them from the dresser, and 
fed the invalid with delicacies of her own providing. 
She wetted Eily's pale lips, and wiped the dews of 
death from her forehead, raining tears the while, and 
murmuring tender words of hope and comfort. She well 
understood the piteous gaze that Eily £Eistened upon the 
crucifix at the foot of her bed. She was departing with- 
out the rites of her Church — ^no absolution — no viaticum 
— going forth, 

Unhoiisel'd, onanerd. 

With all her imperfections on her head. 
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It was this thought that caused the wild despair in her 
glazing e^es. 

Gladly, gladly, would Ellen have fetched the priest 
to her bedside ; but she knew there was not time to go 
for him. It would, indeed, have been time and labour 
lost had she run to the village in quest of him : Father 
Frank was then presiding at a meeting of the Land 
League several miles distant, where his flock were 
being incited to sedition and murder. 

Ellen was aware that the dying woman did not think 
the prayers of a heretic of much avail ; yet she yielded 
to the impulse of her own heart, and sinking upon her 
knees, while still holding the hand whose grasp of time 
was loosening, she poured forth earnest, broken prayers 
imploring mercy for poor Eily for Christ's sake. Still 
praying, still holding the cold hand, she knelt, when 
Eily's soul left the farm-house on its mysterious journey. 

Mr. Swainson's car-driver had not succeeded in find- 
ing the doctor : but he had mentioned in the village 
that soijaething was wrong at the farm, and two women 
had volunteered to get on the car and accompany him 
back to ofier their help. They came in as Mr. Swain- 
son got off the bed and laid the dead woman upon the 
pillow. They promised to stay with the corpse until 
Bhoda and Lizzie returned, and to do what was neces- 
sary, demanding payment, however, for their time and 
trouble. ' Eily, poor Eily,' cried the sobbing girl, Hhis 
is the very last thing I can do for you : but — oh — oh 
— I have no money — ' 
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' But I have money, my dear Miss Hamilton,' said 
Mr. Swainson, taking out his purse : ^ only oblige me by 
saying how much you wish for.' He was, as he had 
always been, alert to use the chances of the passing 
moment to his own advantage. 

Ellen felt very kindly towards him ; she took his 
purse in her own hand, but she did not think of pay- 
ing the women beforehand for their services. She 
showed them the purse, telling them they should each 
have a shilling if they remained at the farm-house until 
Bhoda's return. Mr. Swainson then persuaded her to 
leave the house with him, and they walked down the 
lane together. He told her that business had brought 
him over to Ireland ; that he was very glad he had had 
the good fortune to be of any service to her ; and that, 
as he must pass the Castle Gate, he trusted she would 
permit him to give her a seat so far. 

She listened to him silently, and let him help her 
on the car. He was clever enough to perceive that she 
was not thinking of him at all, and that the imusual 
friendliness of her manner was to be attributed alto- 
gfether to what he had done for Eily ; but he was very 
thankful that she even suflfered his presence. When 
they parted the previous autumn, she had shrunk from 
him with timid distaste. To turn that distaste into 
toleration, then into friendliness, and at last into love, 
was the task he set before himself; and fkte, he 
thought, had kindly helped him to make a feir begin- 
ning. He was in love for the first time in his life — 
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deeply in love at forty-five with a girl of twenty. He 
recalled the evening when he saw her first. He had 
taken Mr. Hamilton's shooting, and as the two gentle- 
men were talking business in the dining-room at the 
Castle^ Ellen sat at the table in the middle of the room 
occupied in setting copies for her pupils at the night 
school. Living in a world of her own, and regardless 
as usual of what went on around her, she had scarcely 
seen that a stranger was present, and certainly never 
guessed that his eyes were fixed upon herself. 

But Mr. Swainson had gazed at her grey eyes and 
curly lashes, her perfect features, her graceful figure 
whose beauty the coarse serge dress could not disguise ; 
and ever since that hour had thought of her inces- 
santly. By dint of patient perseverance, he had be- 
come rich : woidd the same perseverance, added to such 
talent as he possessed, enable him to win Ellen's heart ? 

As they drove along he spoke kindly and pityingly 
of poor Eily, and Ellen was led on to tell him certain 
particulars relating to her long illness, and ended by 
relating how and why her visits to the farm-house had 
been put a stop to. As she touched upon the only 
trial she had yet known, her manner grew more confi- 
dential, and he felt that he had indeed made a fair 
beginning to his task ! They parted at the gate of the 
donudn by Ellen's desire, Mr. Swainson saying that he 
should call upon Mr. Hamilton next day, and should 
then hope to hear that she was not the worse for the 
shock she had received. 

K 
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We left the Hamiltons on their way to church, 
where Mr. Fraser was waiting for their arrival to begin 
the service. Perhaps the crowds of Boman Catholics 
whom they passed between Castle Hamilton and Kil- 
bride might have had some cause for discontent before 
the disestablishment, when the rector had an income of 
five hundred a year for ministering to fifty people ; but 
the present rector was much poorer than their own 
priest ; and Mr. Hamilton paid the chief part of the 
annual sustentation fund for the parish. Possibly the 
thought that it must be impaid this year if his rents 
did not come in, hardly tended to quicken his de- 
votion. 

Half-way home the road ran through the Fairy 
Knowe, a waste hilly piece of land overgrown with 
stunted hazels, birch, and holly, a good lurking place 
for assassins, as well as a fitting haunt for the gentle 
race. The omnibus was creeping up the brae on the 
return fi:om church, when the party inside heard a noise 
like the blasting of a rock, and for an instant it did not 
occur to them that it was a shot. When this convic- 
tion dawned upon Miss Hamilton, she gave a cry, and 
started up, but Cecil was beforehand with her. He 
happened to be close to the door which he flung open, 
and his aunt saw him spring out, to the great peril of 
his neck and limbs, and rush across the road. She 
heard the report of a pistol before Arthur and John had 
time to scramble out after the little boy, and the horses 
continued to drag them uphill. Mr. Hamilton had 
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heard the whiz of a bullet close to his ear without 
realising what the sound was ; but at that instant his 
wife fell upon his shoulder. 

To draw up was impossible, and to use the revolver, 
which he always carried loaded, equally so. He had 
to hold the reins and to support Mrs. Hamilton, and 
the frightened horses breaking into a gallop, they 
reached the top of the hill, where John and Arthur 
ran to his help. 

' You're all right, sir, ar'nt you ? ' they asked, * but 
mamma ? Oh ! ' as they perceived that she was leaning 
.against their father, ^ is mamma hurt ? ' 

* I hardly know yet. You, John, hold the horses ; 
and you, Arthur, help me to lift her down. My God, 
«he has fainted 1 but I cannot see that she is wounded.' 

Miss Hamilton and the girls received her from 
Arthur's hands, and laid her against the ditch at the 
side of the road, one supporting her head, another 
chafing her hands. The alarm had been so sudden that 
it had been impossible for Mr. Hamilton to fire; 
besides he could not have pulled up while ascending 
the hill. Now that it was too late he felt for his 
revolver, stifling the very strong language that rose to 
liis lips. He felt so impotent, and at that moment the 
future loomed so dark before him I But he must 
keep up the courage of the rest. 

^ Are you safe, Frederic ? ' asked his sister, anxiously, 
looking him over from head to foot. She could scarcely 
believe that he had escaped unhurt. 'See, Mary is 

K 2 
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beginning to come to ; we had better get her into the- 
omnibus. Where is Cecil ? ' 

Cecil came up out of breath as she was speaking* 
* I just fired my pistol to frighten the cowards,' he 
explained, ' but I was too late to hit them. I saw two 
men making otf across the brae, and I ran a little way 
after them ; but it would not have been any use to go 
on for they had had a good start of me. Is anyone 
hurt ? Oh I is mamma wounded ? ' 

Mrs. Hamilton was able to smile faintly at him^ 
and shake her head. She had fainted from sheer 
flight. She looked more wan and fragile than ever, as 
she was helped into the omnibus. 

' Bless me, Cecil, that's my pistol,' said his father^ 
taking it out of the little fellow's hand ; * who gave you 
leave to take it, I'd like to know ? ' 

* No gentleman ought to go imarmed in times like 
these,' replied Cecil with dignity. 

* Perhaps they would have fired again if Cecil's shot 
had not scared them,' said Arthur, who secretly envied 
Cecil's achievement, and regretted that he had not had 
the foresight to possess himself of his father's other 
pistol. 

'The scoundrels had me at their mercy as we 
crawled up that hill,' observed Mr. Hamilton to John, 
who mounted the box in his mother's place ; ' they ought 
to have settled me this time, but they are the most 
arrant cowards in the world, or Cecil's pistol would not 
have driven them off the field.' 
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^ You must not give them such another chance, sir ; 
you must apply for police protection at once.' 

On her father's arrival at home Ellen sought him 
at once to give him Eily ConoUy's dying message ; and 
then she was told of the attempt that had just been 
made upon his life. Old McPherson appeared on the 
dteps as the omnibus drove up, charged with his own 
woes : but he was not able to get out the story of the 
dead cow, before Arthur, John, and Cecil surrounded 
him, eager to tell their adventure. 

Cecil no longer thought Sunday a long day : he 
walked about the hall and passages fondling his pistol, 
And thiiiking ^But for me the ruffians might have 
tried another shot at papa.' Never had he felt so much 
of a man — not even when spurring his pony at a stifif 
fence that more than one grown-up huntsman had 
shirked. 

Nurse, cook, and Ryan the coachman were Roman 
•Catholics ; they might have dealings with the League ; 
or, if not, they might have listened to their ' Nationalist ' 
priest's teaching, and therefore might not feel much 
sympathy with a landlord, so that Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton were reserved with them about the morning's 
•events ; but the young people were frank in relating 
what had occurred, Cecil especially boasting of his own 
cleverness in the nursery and kitchen. 

The assassin's bullet had pierced Mrs. Hamilton's 
bonnet an inch above her head. The hole was dis- 
•covered in the bonnet, and Fred, who had escaped from 
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nurse's ken during the confusion attendant on the return 
from church, must needs turn it round and round in 
his little fat hands, asking where the blood was. He 
could not understand that his mother had not been 
wounded. 

As the whole party sat at the dinner-table that 
afternoon, it was easy to see that they were shaken and 
unusually agitated. The shutters were closed, and poor 
Mrs. Hamilton felt a sense of security for the tirne^ 
though she shuddered and trembled at each gust of 
wind that tossed the leafless trees near the house. She 
lay back in her chair, looking very pale and scarcely 
eating a morsel. The boys talked fast and loud, and 
highly enjoyed the whisky punch which was served 
out to all to keep up their courage, as they said, * for 
the next occasion.' When McPherson handed Ellen 
her plate of rice pudding, she suddenly recollected that 
it need not be kept for Eily any longer, and her tears 
flowed at the remembrance. She could not eat a single 
spoonful, of course ; yet her thoughts were not all with 
Eily. She had hitherto refused to believe any ill of 
her own poor neighbours — there might be bad tenants 
on other estates — but she declared that her father's 
people adored him, and that whoever said they were 
dishonestly or murderously inclined, maligned them 
cruelly. She knew that her father had been patient 
and indulgent; that most of his land was let below 
Griffith's valuation ; and that the only case of eviction 
— the man who had been evicted from Cloonherin farm 
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— had not paid a halfpenny for three years. Yet 
assassins had lurked behind a ditch to attempt her 
father's life I She was far from devoid of family afifec- 
tion, but nothing had as yet occurred to call it forth 
very strongly. Her thoughts had hitherto been chiefly 
engrossed by her poor people ; but, as she looked at her 
mother who had been so nearly taken from her, she 
wondered how it was she had cared for them so much, 
and she almost forgot her grief for Eily. 

Mr. Hamilton observed her tears, and saw the un- 
tasted pudding removed. 

'Poor Eily's death was a sad scene for you, my 
dear,' said he, kindly. *Were you quite alone with 
her?' 

^ Oh, no, papa. Mr. Swainson happened to be driv- 
ing by at the time, and I called him in.' 

' Mr .[Swainson ! I did not know that he was in the 
coimtry.' 

Then Ellen told the whole story, ending by saying, 
* Indeed Mr. Swainson was verv kind. I do not know 
what I should have done without him.' She said this 
without blushing or looking conscious, and her father 
and aunt exchanged glances, but forbore to comment 
upon her facts. 

The hall-door bell rang, causing Mrs. Hamilton to 
start up nervously ; and McPherson presently came to 
say that his son wished to speak to his honour. 

* Ask him to come here, McPherson. We do not 
know whom we can trust,' said Mr Kamilton in a low 
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tone to his fiaiiiily ; walls have ears, and he, like myself, 
is one of the proscribed.' 

James was veiy miwilling to take the chair that 
Miss Hamilton offered him, and begged to be allowed 
to stand, but the children forced him into it. Cecil 
mixed a tmnbler of pmich for him, observing, ^ A good 
glass does no man any harm.' The whisky had flown 
to our young hero's head : his large blue eyes were 
dancing, and he was talking &st, planning future deeds 
of daring with his brothers. He expressed his deter- 
mination to be his father^s escort on all occasions, and 
the words *my rifle,' *my pistol,' were perpetually 
recurring in his harangue. 

^ Your good health, ladies and gentlemen,' said 
James, tossing off his punch, and smacking his lips 
after it. ^ I came to tell your honour, sir, of a wee 
hobble we're in at the farm,' and then he told the stoiy 
that we already know. ^ Wliat cut me the most,' he 
concluded, ^was to hear the childer crvin' for milk. 
Little Frank's that gaining that the mother never 
denies him anything.' 

* My dear,' said Mr. Hamilton to his wife, * see that 
some milk is taken to Cloonherin every morning.' 

^ Oh, no, no, sir ! I know that you ones is short of 
milk yoursels.' 

* Polly and Fred will share with little Frank, won't 
they ? ' asked ^Nlr. Hamilton, throwing his arm round 
Fred, who, according to his clever wont was seizing 
his opportunity when the attention of the company 
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was diverted from him, to eat the sugar at the bottom 
of his father's tumbler, and had crept mider the table 
and stretched out a small burglarious hand for that 
purpose. 

' What would come o' me if your honour didna stand 
by me ? ' said the poor farmer, winking back a tear ; 
* there was the ploughing, sure I couldna ha' got 
through with it if you hadna lent me the loan o' a 
horse.' 

* We must stand by one another, McPherson, for we 
are both in evil case,' and then it was Mr. Hamilton's 
turn to tell a tale of that Sunday's doings. * We must 
both apply for police protection at once ; which reminds 
me that I had better go to the barrack without delay.' 

* Oh, Frederic,' cried Mrs. Hamilton, turning as 
white as the table cloth, ' why are you going to the 
barrack ? ' 

' To inform the police of what happened to-day, my 
clear.* 

^ They'll murder you ! Oh, Frederic, write to them ! 
send to them 1 but don't go ! ' 

^ Sure I'll go with pleasure, ma'am,' said James, 
glancing from one to the other, with grave sympathy 
in his rugged face. 

*No, no, my dear fellow,' replied Mr. Hamilton, 
smiling, as he laid his hand kindly on the farmer's 
shoulder, ' whatever danger there may be for me is 
fully shared by you. Do you imagine I will let you 
run a risk in my stead ? Mrs. Hamilton fancies I may 
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be fired at a second time in one day; but that, you 
know, is not very likely.' 

' You must have some protection, however, papa,*^ 
said Cecil, starting up from his chair at the other side 
of the dinner table, and coming round to stand between 
his father and James on the rug. 

' Thank you, Cecil,' smiled Mr. Hamilton, * but I'll 
go alone, and I'll go on foot, and you will stay here to 
protect mamma.' 

He put on his great coat and muffler in the hall, 
and then returned to give his wife a kiss and to whisper 
that she must be brave for his sake. 

' Grod bless you, ma'am, an' keep his honour safe,^ 
said James, following his landlord into the hall. The 
landlord's Mary and the farmer's Mary were alike in 
evil case ; alike consumed with anxiety for those 
dearest to them ; and as the two men walked down the 
dark avenue together, each stifled a sigh as he thought 
of his wife's sufiferings. 

The next morning was bright and clear, and the 
boys awoke in high spirits, for it was a hunting day, 
and the meet was to be at Ballydevit, three miles from 
the Castle. There was the usual bustle while boots and 
gaiters were being searched for ; and there were im- 
perious calls for Kate as there used to be for Evy ; but 
at length Arthur and John were mounted and riding oflT 
from the yard. Cecil's old hunter was saddled, and 
Paddy the yard boy held him before the schoolroom 
windows. The fair-haired hero of yesterday's exploit 
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was burning for fresh adventures by flood and field ; 
but all at once the remembrance of his abject poverty 
occurred to him. 

Since Mr. Hamilton's subscription to the hounds 
had expired and had not been renewed, the boys were 
each expected to give the huntsman half-a-crown when 
they hunted. Arthur had gone to his father and asked 
for the money quite as a matter of course : John, not 
liking to do so, had unwillingly levied a subscription 
among the ladies ; but now arose the question what wa& 
Cecil to do. He had some hope that his aunt would 
take pity upon him without his having to beg from her, 
so he came into the schoolroom where they assembled 
for a short time each morning, even although there was^ 
no fire there. He held his poor little sealskin purse in 
his hands without speaking, but the unusual melancholy 
of his face told Miss Hamilton all he wanted. 

' My dear boy,' she cried, ' I have still half-a-crown ; 
take it and ride after the others.' 

* Poor auntie, it is a shame,* exclaimed Kate and 
Fanny. 

* Thank you awfully, auntie ; you may kiss me if 
you like,' said Cecil, transferring the half-crown from 
Miss Hamilton's purse to his own. 

' She may kiss you indeed, you conceited boy ! ' 
cried Kate, as he hurried off. He met a hack car on 
the avenue, but did not consider it incumbent on him 
to stop to greet Mr. Swainson. Fanny and Kate smiled 
at one another and glanced at Ellen when they saw 
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who was the early visitor. Their eldest sister's first 
offer, and all the family discussion consequent upon it, 
had put what their aunt called ^notions' into their 
foolish little heads ; and they were beginning to feel 
quite ready for admirers for themselves. 

The sight of Mr. Swainson's large figure, broad florid 
face, and light beard and whiskers recalled to Ellen 
merely his kindness of the day before, not the awkward 
incidents of their parting the previous autumn. She 
had called him vulgar and heavy-looking then ; she 
now saw him almost with pleasure because he had been 
good to Eily. Thus he had gained an entirely new 
position in her thoughts. No added colour tinged her 
cheek ; his offer of marriage, and the vexatious jeering 
to which it had exposed her, was forgotten. She had 
never thought the society of any man very interesting. 
In fact her hobbies had so engrossed her as to exclude 
the very idea of love. No talent or scheming tactics 
could have done for Mr. Swainson what fate had accom- 
plished for him without effort of his own. 

Miss Hamilton contrived to divert the girls' atten- 
tion, and no remark was made. Mr. Swainson was 
ushered into the dining-room. Mr. Hamilton expressed 
his pleasure at seeing his former tenant, and a few words 
were exchanged relative to last season's grouse shooting. 

* You will be surprised that I have visited Ireland 
80 soon again, Mr. Hamilton ; but the fact is, I have 
not been able to forget your daughter, and I have re- 
turned simply and solely to see her again.' 
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' Ah, indeed ? ' 

' Yes, sir — her refusal of my offer was so decided^ 
that I left the country resolved to put her out of my 
thoughts ; but I foimd it impossible to do so with all 
my eflForts ; and, let me tell you, failure has never been 
a word in my dictionary.' 

Mr. Hamilton looked at his guest with an uncom- 
fortable feeling, made up of admiration of his perse- 
verance, and distaste of a certain aggressiveness of 
nature which appeared in his whole air and manner. 
The descendant of a long line of ancestors difiFered from 
his would-be son-in-law in his outer man not more than 
he did in tact and refinement of mind and polish of 
address. The self-made man had abifndance of talent. 
Talent shone out of his well-opened grey eyes ; clever- 
ness and resolution lay on his broad, massive forehead, 
and were somehow expressed even by his short, broad, 
and rather fat hands. 

* I have come to ask your permission to use my 
best endeavour to win Miss Ellen for my wife, and to 
beg for your co-operation. I am in a position to make 
a settlement of twenty thousand pounds upon her.' 

^I need hardly tell you that you have my best 
wishes for your success,' replied Mr. Hamilton ; ^ you 
shall have every facility for prosecuting your suit ; but 
I cannot promise to urge Ellen to accept you.' 

Mr. Swainson got up and stood with his back to 
the fire without speaking. After a silence of a few 
minutes he said : * It occurs to me that you might be 
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glad to have one of those young fellows of yours put in 
a way of providing for himself. If one of Miss Ellen's 
brothers, say your son John, were to enter our house, 
he should have a liberal salary at the outstart, to be 
increased yearly — and if he showed any real capacity 
for business, it is quite on the cards that he might 
ultimately become my partner.' 

Mr. Hamilton's face flushed slightly. He was con- 
scious of a deepening distaste to his guest, and at the 
same time that he recognised a want of delicacy and 
tact in his suggestion, he felt that it was a most desir- 
able one for him. 

* I will not try to conceal from you that I am de- 
cidedly hard up, and that it would be a great matter to 
know that one of my daughters was likely to be pro- 
vided for,' he said after a moment's hesitation. ^ I am 
reduced to borrow money for my daily expenses, not 
having received a halfpenny of rent since last May, 
and even then not half what was due to me. I believe 
you to be a straightforward, honourable man, and I 
would trust Ellen to you willingly, but I repeat that I 
cannot attempt to coerce her. Win her affections if 
you can. You are welcome to this house, and a room 
will always be ready for you.' 

* Thank you heartily, Mr. Hamilton, but I will not 
saddle you with a guest. I'll lodge in town and drive 
out here occasionally.' 

Again the ruined landlord flushed slightly. The 
rich man's compassion for his poverty was evidently his 
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motive for declining the hospitality of the Castle ; yet 
although he winced a little under the burden of a con- 
sideration thus manifested, he was secretly relieved to 
think he need not bid his wife prepare for a guest. She 
had been so glad when Butler left, and was so content 
that Evelyn should stay at Ardnamona ! 

' Can you give me any hints as to wooing Miss 
Ellen ? ' asked Mr. Swainson with a smile. * Ladies like 
jewellery, rings and brooches, &c., &c. ? ' 

Mr. Hamilton shook his head. * Ellen does not 
•care for dress in any shape or form, I am sorry to say. 
I have heard her reproved for it times without number.' 
^ Society, amusement ? ' questioned the suitor. The 
ladies of his own class, the only women he had hitherto 
been acquainted with, had certainly loved jewels and 
parties and theatre-going. 

* Ellen is a strange girl,' replied her father. ^ She 
refuses all invitations that come in her way, whether to 
balls or dinners, picnics or tea-parties, because they 
might interfere with her classes and cottage visits, 
which take place at all hours of the day, or rather 
which did take place, for I have shut her up since the 
country became so disturbed, and very unwilling she 
was to be made a prisoner of. I may give you one 
comfort, however,' and he smiled. ^ You have absolutely 
DO rival. Young men visit us from time to time, but 
Ellen does not take the trouble to entertain them ; she 
leaves that to her younger sister, and is too much ab- 
sorbed in her own pursuits even to seem to see that 
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they are present. The consequence is that you are her 
very first admirer.' 

Mr. Swainson went away more than ever resolved to 
persevere. For the aphorism ^ knowledge is power,* he 
was inclined to substitute that of ^ money is power ; ' 
and it occurred to him that a sum spent upon Ellen's 
poor might be money very well laid out. He chuckled 
inwardly as he thought that the judicious relief of Irish 
distress might turn out to his own advantage. His 
wooing proceeded carefully. Three weeks after his 
interview with her at Eily's bedside, the shy enthu- 
rfiastic girl had become quite accustomed to his visits, 
and let him single her out as a matter of course for - 
consultations over the affairs of the village. Single- 
minded herself, she thought it the most natural thing 
in the world that he should seek her advice: that his 
philanthropy was only means to an end, would have 
been the last thing to strike her. 

Already he congratulated himself on progress made, 
and suffered his imagination to dwell upon the time 
when Ellen should sit at the head of his table and 
entertain his compeers, the solid, moneyed men whom 
he delighted to honour. He could see her dressed in 
crimson velvet (for she must dress so as to do credit to 
his taste), with costly necklace and bracelets upon her 
beautiful white neck and arms. The wives and 
daughters of his friends would be dressed as gorgeously, 
but would look conunon and vulgar beside her ; and, 
strange to say, radical though he was, he was glad that 
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she was well bom, and anticipated some pleasure in ex- 
plaining that his wife was ^a Hamilton of Castle 
Hamilton — a very old family.' 

He was gloating over these delightful hopes one 
morning as he drove up the avenue. He wore a dark 
suit made by the best tailor in Manchester, in which he 
looked slighter than in his easy dress of tourist frieze. 
Seeing a group of the Hamiltons on the lawn he jumped 
oflf the car and went to join them. Mr., Mrs., and Miss 
Hamilton were watching the erection of an iron hut for 
the two policemen who had been told off as body-guard. 
The hut was being placed in full view of the house. 

Eate and Fanny were assisting their brothers, who 
were cutting down a shrubbery which came dangerously 
near the windows at the garden side of the house ; and 
their lively chatter and laughter was wafted to the ears 
of their grave elders. Arthur and John cut down the 
old laurels and lignum vitse, while Cecil chopped them 
into lengths, and the girls carried bundles of firewood 
into the house. 

.' What are they doing ? ' asked Mr. Swainson, 
nodding towards the party of young people. 

' They are taking away the shrubbery,' replied Mrs. 
Hamilton. 

' So I perceive ; but why ? ' 

' Because we do not wish to leave any cover for the 
Liand League near the house. You know they have 
been firing in at windows lately.' 

L 
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' Bat your Pinus nobilis and those Deodores ! What 
a pity to sacrifice them ! ' 

* So it is, but we value our lives more than our 
shrubs.' 

^ Mrs. Hamilton has not got over her fright of the 
other day,' explained Mr. Hamilton ; * she imagines an 
assassin in every shadow now.' 

'Be very thankful that you have nothing to do 
with Ireland,' added Miss Hamilton. 

' I don't see Miss Ellen,' observed Mr. Swainson, 
after he had watched the police at work for some 
time. 

' We left her in the dining-room,' replied her aunt. 

' Then, as I have been managing a little business for 
her, I will go and consult her about it,' and he walked 
away towards the house with the firm step of a man 
bound to conquer. The ladies looked after him, and 
then their eyes met. ^ Poor Ellen ! ' sighed the mother, 
softly. 

< He is an open-handed man, and kindly disposed, 
Mary, dear ; and Ellen is certainly beginning to like 
him as a firiend.' 

' He is all you say, Nell ; but he is not of our 
. order.' 

' Nonsense, Mary,' said Mr. Hamilton impatiently ; 
' if our order is left at the mercy of Mr. Pamell a little 
longer we shall be beggars ; and beggars cannot be 
choosers, you know. I say that Swainson's fiEtncy for 
Ellen is a perfect godsend.' 
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* Well, Frederic, if she accepts him willingly, I shall 
not say a word.' 

* Hut — ^tut, Mary, have I not promised you twenty 
times that she shall be left to herself in the matter ? ' 

* Frederic thinks any man good enough for any girl,' 
remarked Mrs. Hamilton to her sister-in-law, when 
Mr. Hamilton had gone out of earshot to talk to the 
workers. 

* Manlike, my dear 1 — ^they all think pretty well of 
themselves. But Mr. Swainson is a personable man — 
many people would call him handsome — and his address 
is really wonderfully good when you consider his 
origin.' 

* You would not be so easy to please if he asked for 
Evelyn.' 

John paused in his wood-chopping to remark, * There 
goes Swainson. I wonder if Miss Ellen will be as cross 
to him as she was to us this morning.' 

* I wish him joy of her,' said Kate. 

' He's not such a bad fellow ; he gave me some 
capital cigars yesterday,' observed Arthur. 

' If he would not use so much hair-oil, I'd like him 
better,' said Fanny ; ' the room smells like a hair- 
dresser's shop for hours after he leaves it — ^ugh I ugh ! 
and then his rings, and his loud ties I ' 

' Stuflf and nonsense ! ' cried Cecil, ' he's a first-rate 
fellow. He's going to get up races at Kalbride, and I 
mean to enter the hunter.' 

Cecil's remark was greeted with scornful laughter. 

L 2 
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^ Enter the hunter, indeed ! You and your old hunter ! ^ 
cried his brothers in derisive tones. 

* m bet you ' the litUe boy wasb^;inning, when 

he recollected his state of impecuniosity, and was 
silent. 

McPherson, just returned firom the fiurm-house, and 
in good spirits after having drunk to King William's 
memory, received Mr. Swainson with a broad smile, and 
* You're welcome, sir! Miss Ellen's in the dining- 
room.' 

The suitor, now recognised as such in pantry, stables, 
and kitchen, advanced towards a drooping figure in an 
arm-chair at the fire. He saw coils of magnificent dark 
hair somewhat rufiSed, and the back of a smooth white 
throat, and then she slowly turned her ftce round, and 
showed red eyes, long lashes glued together with tears, 
and a lovely mouth quivering with distress. Mr. 
Swainson was concerned to see his beauty in such 
sorrow. He sat down beside her and b^^an to talk of 
other matters, intending to extract the reason of her 
grief by-and-by. 

* I called chiefly to tell you that I heard firom my 
firiend Mr. Snooks this morning, and he agrees to give 
young (xallagher a trial as porter in his office. Snooks 
and Jenkins are an old-established Liverpool fiirm, and 
it will be the making of the lad if he is moderately 
steady.' 

EUen smiled faintly, and furtively drew out her 
handkerchief. ' You are very kind to have taken so 
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much trouble for poor Micky Gallagher. I am sure 
you will have his mother's prayers. She is anxious to 
get him safely out of the coimtry ; she told me she was 
dreadfully afraid of the influence of the Land League. 
They have threatened to murder her if she pays papa a 
halfpenny of rent ; but she says she intends to pay in 
spite of them. Micky disobeyed her and went to their 
meeting last Sunday.' 

Mr. Swainson thirsted for Ellen's thanks, and did 
not care especially to have earned the widow's prayers. 
Ellen seemed only half-interested in what he was 
saying, yet he knew Micky to be a particular proUgS of 
hers. 

'I told Gallagher he owed the situation to you, 
and bid him come to you to receive your orders. I 
fihaU pay his travelling expenses and shall provide 
him with decent clothes, and the rest is his own look- 
out.' 

' You are very kind to him,' said Ellen, this time a 
little more warmly. * The two elder sons will work the 
&rm, and there will be a mouth the less to feed when 
Micky is gone. His mother has been wishing greatly 
to have Mick provided for. You have earned a widow's 
blessings Mr. Swainson.' 

* Do you think it a good thing to have earned a 
widow's blessing, Miss Ellen ? ' 

She turned her large grey eyes upon him with an 
expression of surprise. * Certainly. I do not think 
any earnest prayer is unheard ; and you know the poor 
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are as precious in Crod's sight as the rich. Oh, if yon 
knew our people as I know them ! ' 

^ Yon are veiy good to the poor, Aliss Ellen.' 

'I know hoy brave and patient they are,' she 
replied, ^ and I listen to their complaints and try to 
comfort them by my sympathy ; but I have nothing to 
give them. You have done more to help my dear 
people in three weeks than I have been able to do in 
my whole life. Buy's handsome coffin ; this situation 
for Micky; the seed potatoes for Biley; the waggon 
loads of coal for the village ; the warm suits for my 
orphan boys ' 

She paused for want of breath, and in enumerating 
her companion's good deeds she seemed to forget her 
own sorrow, whatever it was. Her eyes flashed with 
enthusiasm ; a lovely colour flew to her cheeks, and she 
clasped her hands. Mr. Swainson gazed at her with 
delight. He longed to throw his arms round her, and 
press her to his heart ; but he knew he must have 
patience, and all he did was to edge himself a little 
closer and lay his right arm on the back of her chair. 
It was well to know that his outlay in the village and 
townland of Kilbride had not been thrown away — that 
he had won her gratitude thereby. 

* Something has grieved you this morning, dear 
Miss Ellen,' he began, ' won't you tell me what it is ? ' 

The animation faded from her fsice at once, and the 
heavy troubled look returned. * I don't think I can 
tell you,' she faltered. 
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*I might possibly be able to help you, my dear 
yomig lady/ said he in his most insinuating tone* 
* You have been so kind as to let me help you with 
your poor people, won't you tell me what grieves you ? ' 

' I don't think you could help me.' 

He caught a ring of indecision in her answer, and 
persevered. At length she half reluctantly put her 
hand into her pocket and drew out first her wet hand- 
kerchief rolled into a ball, and then a crumpled piece 
of paper blotted with tears. 

'It was this letter that came at breakfast time 
to-day, and — and — I was afraid to show it to anyone, 
even to my aunt.' 

She held it out to him and then drew it back again. 
He felt a jealous pang. Mr. Hamilton had told him 
that she had never had an admirer excepting himself: 
but what letter could cause such floods of tears, and 
why should she be unwilling to show it even to her 
aunt ? Could it relate to some unhappy love affair ? 

Ellen evidently thought better of it, and conquered 
her reluctance to confide in him. She smoothed the 
tear-stained paper and laid it upon the arm of the 
chair just before his eyes ; and his jealous alarm sub- 
sided when he saw it was a bill ! He almost smiled 
as he read the following items : ' To making a dress 
for Miss Ellen Hamilton, lOs. ; material and trimming 
for same, 10^.; hat and feather, 158.; total, 11. ISs. 
Mrs. O'Dell will be greatly obliged if Miss Ellen 
Hamilton can let her have the amount of above account 
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without delay, as she has to meet a payment the day 
after to-morrow.' 

This bill was lying heavy on Ellen's conscience 
when her brothers invited her to help them with their 
work in the shrubbery, and occasioned her short refusal. 

* This is not a very ruinous sum/ said Mr. Swainson, 
smiling at her pleasantly. 

^ No/ said Ellen, turning further round in her 
arm-chair and speaking more confidentially, ^ but you 
see I have nothing to pay it with. It is all my own 
feiult. I had the money last summer, and if Mrs. 
O'Dell had only asked for it then all would have been 
right; but people came to me through the autumn 
and winter, saying they were starving, and I could not 
refuse to give. I cannot ask poor papa, for he has no 
money, and my aunt has spent all hers ; besides, they 
would be so angry with me I they would say the money 
was not mine to give away.' Here her eyes filled again, 
and tears rolled slowly down her cheeks. Mr. Swainson's 
heart gave a great throb of joy ; everything was in his 
favour. 

* We each have an allowance to dress upon,' con- 
tinued Ellen, simply, * but papa has not been able to give 
it to us for nearly a year now ; and if the rents are not 
paid we shall not get any more. Oh dear, dear, I caiCt 
confess that I have spent all my money I ' 

* You must treat me as your firiend, and let me 
have the pleasure of paying this little account for 
you.' 
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She coloured and drew back a little. ' Oh, Mr. 
Swainson, I could not take it from you.' 

*As a loan,' said he, hastily, feeling he must be 
more cautious in his advances. * You would repay me 
when it suited your convenience. I would not mind 
waiting for a year or two years till the rents came in 
and you got your allowance again. Do let me lend it 
to you, do, please, Miss Ellen.' 

' Oh, thank you so much. I will borrow it for a 
short time.' 

Her brow cleared at once ; she could not hide the 
relief she felt at escaping the dreaded confession. 
* Are you quite sure it' does not 'inconvenience you to 
lend me this money?' she inquired, gravely. He 
almost laughed at her question. He remembered the 
day when one pound fifteen had been a considerable 
sum in his eyes, but that was very long ago. He 
produced his plethoric purse, and drew out two one- 
pound notes. Ellen, however, would not take more 
than the exact amount of her bill. *I cannot send 
the shillings in a letter,' she mused. 

' Let me see,' said he, ' Mrs. O'Dell lives just across 
the street from the hotel. Why should not I pay your 
account this evening when I go back to town, and tell 
her to send it to you receipted ? ' 

' Oh, will you really be so kind ? ' cried Ellen in a 
tone of relief — ' then nobody need know anything about 
it.' 

' It is a little secret between you and me. Miss 
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Ellen. Will you pat on your bat and take a turn in 
the garden with me ? and then we can go to see how 
the police hut is getting on, and what the boys are 
doing in the shrubbery.' 

With a cheerful smile she got up to comply with 
his request, and he heard her run lightly upstairs* 
Nothing, he felt, could cut away from him the ground 
he had gained that morning. Perhaps the time might 
not be far distant when he should call hiB innocent, on- 
worldly beauty his own. Presently the wood-cutting 
party saw them go through the shrubbery towards the 
garden gate. ' Hullo,' cried John, * there go Ellen and 
her old Swain ! ' 

*Hush,' reproved Kate, *they may hear you, and 
auntie says we are not to joke Ellen about her Swain.' 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

To part is as keen as to die. 

The post-bag had been unlocked at Ardnamona, and 
each member of the party had received a letter. Willy 
Montmorency's was a short one, and he looked very 
grave as he folded it up and put it into his pocket* 
Evy's conmiunication was much longer. Jhere were 
notes &om her mother and aunt, and scribbles from the 
boys in her envelope, and each had to be read carefully 
twice over. She smiled and sighed, feeling herself to 
be a hardhearted wretch, so conscious was she of being 
perfectly happy away from the writers. 

She had spent two months and a half at Ardna- 
mona. The last days of April had arrived. The lake 
was a clear mirror to reflect the snowy, sailing clouds; 
the larch woods were green, and there was warmth 
enough in the air to draw out their delicious perfume. 
Woodpigeons and cuckoos loved to haunt a tall Scotch 
fir, the nearest tree to her bedroom window ; and she 
heard blackbirds and thrushes filling up the pauses in 
their louder song. They all sang their spring song, 
and Evy's heart sang along with them. Julia Harvey 
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sometimes came to her room in the morning to bring 
her a pretty lace ruffle or bright ribbon to set oflf the 
old worn serge dress. She longed* to make her yoimg 
guest a present of a new dress, but was afraid of wound- 
ing her pride ; so she contented herself with giving her 
pretty fichus, ribbons, and laces. JuHa with ' a heart 
at leisure from itself to soothe or sympathise,' observed 
the look Willy Mpntmorency cast at Evy when he put 
his short letter into his pocket. There was a wistful 
regret in it ; and she fancied that his eyes were some- 
what dim when he looked away. Mark had warned 
her more than once that mischief would come of Willy's 
long visit, and his words came home to her when she 
intercepted that glance, 

Mark and Sir John were engrossed by the papers, 
and the latter was letting his tea grow cold while he 
muttered, ' Anotiher seat gone. I felt sure we should 
have had a majority of thirty — but all is up now.' 

* They may talk of Granville or Hartington as they 
please,' returned Mark unfolding his * Standard,' 'but 
Gladstone is safe to be Premier.' 

*Not a doubt of it— and won't he play Old Harry 
with Ireland.' 

' They are very proud of their immense majority, 
fiir ; but you may take my word for it the Home Bulers 
will soon have them by the ears.' 

Thus the aflFairs of the nation were occupying the 
two gentlemen, while Julia was brooding over the 
troubles and perplexities of two foolish young hearts. 
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She was a little relieved to see her cousin consume as 
much ham and toast and iharmalade as usual, and to 
hear him discuss politics with Sir John, but presently 
he followed her to her store-room, and they had a grave 
interview among the jam pots. 

' Mark,' said she, joining her brother in the shrub- 
bery that afternoon, * do you know Phil Montmorency 
has written to Willy almost ordering him back at once, 
and he leaves us to-morrow.' 

Mark leaned upon his spade and gave a dry laugh 
as he replied, 'I only wonder he did not order him back 
two months ago.' 

' Yes, indeed : Phil says he ought to have settled to 
something before this. He has had a good education ; 
but what use, Phil very justly says, will his scholarship 
and gold medals be to him if he goes on wasting his 
time. Phil agreed to his wish to study on and on year 
after year, and very proud he was when he gained all 
those honours. He suggests the medical profession.' 

' Well, I recommend you not to invite him to stay 
here any longer. You are good at welcoming the 
coming, but you never speed the parting guest.' 

* Poor Evy I ' and Julia gave a sigh. 

' Ay, there it is,' said Mark in a provoked tone ; 
' you'll get yourself into a bad scrape yet by your craze 
for meddling with other people's concerns.' 

' What do you mean ? ' she asked sharply. * How 
do I meddle with other people's concerns ? ' 

* How, indeed ? Didn't you bring Willy and Evy 
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together, though you knew they had a &ncy for each 
other which could not com6 to anything ? And didn't 
you stop him going away, when after a great deal of 
shilly-shallying he had fixed the day, and asked for a 
car to take him to the station ? Deny it if you can.' 

^ I dou't want to deny it.' 

'Well, will you deny that you wrote to Mrs. 
Hamilton, urgently begging her to leave the girl 
here ? ' 

* Now, Mark, you and she are very good Mends ; 
and you know papa likes to have her. Did you see her 
run for his slippers yesterday evening, when Brynie 
had neglected to leave them by the fire ? Then I am 
sure it is a relief to the Hamiltons to have her out of 
the way at present : they are very, very poor.' 

' All right. I have no objection to your little 
friend. She is a nice lady-like little thing, and if she 
were not here I suppose you'd insist on having Miss 
Nesbit, to which I really should object.' 

' Oh, no ; I never want Emily except when Leo is 
at home, to keep him in good humour. You won't see 
her again until he returns here.' 

* Well, you should think of the poor child herself. 
Was it fair to keep her in Willy's way ? I never saw 
as clear a case in my life.' 

As he spoke, Evy's fresh young voice was heard, 
and they saw the subjects of their dispute standing very 
close together at the edge of the fir wood. We shall 
take the liberty of joining them. They had taken 
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Evy's Latin grammar and exercise book out of doors, as 
the day was so warm ; and Willy had heard her say her 
lesson, and had corrected her mistakes, before he alluded 
to his departure from Ardnamona. 

' You wrote that right well. I declare I am sur- 
prised at the way you are getting on — not more than 
three slight mistakes in that long exercise.' 

She flushed with delight at his praise, and was 
looking at him with sparkling eyes when he went on, 
* I wonder if you will be able to work by yourself. I 
shall leave you my Virgil with all the pencil notes on 
the margin.' 

He could not avoid seeing the sparkle die out of 
her eyes, and the smile fade from her lips as he spoke. 
Those childish lips were beginning to quiver before she 
managed to look away from him. 

' Going — are you going away ? ' she faltered. 

' Yes, indeed, I am very sorry to say. My brother 
writes qidte savagely, the dear old fellow, asking what 
I mean by wasting my time this way. He says I must 
run up to Dublin and begin to study for the medical 
at once. He orders me away to-morrow.' 

* To-morrow ! ' Evy did not let him see her face, 
but her tone was woeful. Willy's eyes grew dim again, 
and his &ce was much graver as he struggled to reply 
steadily. 

* Yes, to-morrow, and I can't get out of it, for Phil 
has been so generous to me. He kept me on and on 
at college — a fellow-commoner too, because I wanted to 
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read for those useless medals. Dear knows I was a 
donkey I I might have been earning something in a 
profession by this time, if I hadn't lost my time over 
ethics, and mathematics, and other rubbish.' 

' Oh,' cried Evy, recovering her natural voice with 
a gieat eflfort, ' don't call them rubbish. Think what 
a priceless treasure your learning is and will be to you 
all your life ! How / have wished to be a. clever, 
learned man, and do great things in the world ! ' 

' I might have been through the medical now, and 
in the army, or at the worst in a dispensary,' said he, 
continuing his own train of thought. ' But to go back 
to your Latin, Miss Hamilton — I don't suppose Mark 
would hear you ? ' 

' I wouldn't ask Mr. Harvey to take such trouble 
for the world.' 

' I have been so happy. I forgot Phil and my 
work and my prospects altogether. I forgot that I had 
any home but this, and any friend but you. I was like 
one of those chaps Mark read to us about the other 
evening — that ate the fruit and forgot their home and 
friends, and past lives.' 

' You mean the Lotos-eaters ? ' 

' Yes, the present was so delightful to them that 
they lived in it altogether ; and that's just what I've 
been doing. Miss Hamilton.' 

* Mr. Harvey reads extremely well, and I wanted 
you to hear some of his favourite poems : that was my 
reason for asking him to read to us.' 
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* I never beard any of those things before.' 

* No,' said she, laughing ; * fancy my knowing any- 
thing that you didn't know ! But you must never 
again pretend that you dislike poetry. You listened 
appreciatively, and now you are applying what you 
heard.' 

* Very well ; I apply it in this way. Your society 
has been the lotos-fruit to me, so that I hardly thought 
of Phil getting threatening letters, half starving in his 
ruined castle, or being shot at like a woodcock by his 
rascally tenants.' 

*Were you really so cruel? Then the poem 
might have been written for you,' and she repeated the 
lines: — 

They smile in secret, looking over wasted lands, 

Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps and fiery sands. 

Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships, and praying hands. 

Bnt they smile, they find a music centred in a doleful song ; 

Steaming np, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, 

Like a tale of little meaning, tho' the words are strong ! 

* And I too,' she continued, ' have been getting very 
unkind and careless of home. I soon forgot that papa 
had been fired at, and that the McPhersons' cow was 
killed, and that they all have to be guarded by police. 
The tidings just vexed me a little the day I heard them ; 
but I forgot them soon.' 

* What was your lotos-fruit ? ' he asked eagerly. 
•Evy smiled and sighed, and merely said, * We must 

awake from our trance to-morrow.' 

They strolled slowly through the wood as they had 

M 
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done every day when the Latin lesson was orer for the 
last month ; bot thej were verj sflent. Evy had re- 
oorered from the first dreadfdl shock of hearing that he 
was going away next day, and had called up her maidenly 
dignity to her aid ; bat, althoogh composed, she was 
qnite unable to talk as usoaL Willy was midergoing a 
severe straggle between the longing to oonfesB his love 
and bind Evy to him by a promise, and his feeling that 
It would be dishonourable in him to do so. It might 
be five yeai^ before he should be in a position to marry, 
and five yeai3 seemed an eternity to him just then. 

The idea that some more fortunate man might he 
beforehand with him, and win the prize long ere the 
five years had passed, tortured him ; so he was silent, 
and a conflict raged within, as now honour, now longing 
prevailed* The Lough was seen through the straight, 
red stems of the fir-trees and the boles of the larches ; 
and a crowd of gulls rose like a white cloud firom the 
island where they built, uttering discordant cries which 
mingled with a thousand other sounds. The wood was 
musical with pigeons, cuckoos, and blackbirds, while 
tmdemeath all the singing — a soft accompaniment — 
was the continuous murmur of insects in the opening 
sycamore boughs. Willy and Evy saw and heard these 
pleasant sights and sounds almost without realising that 
they did so ; but somehow the perfumes and the music 
of spring always recalled the grief of that hour to them 
in after years. 

^ Here comes Julia ; she thinks we are idling, and is 
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going to give us something useful to do,' remarked 
Evelyn, as their hostess's erect figure was seen coming 
towards them at a brisk pace. Julia had a basket on 
her arm. Advancing with her usual decided step, as if 
the business of the world rested upon her shoulders, she 
glanced sharply but kindly at the couple before her, and 
said, ' I want you both, my friends, to help me to carry 
burdens to the village. You shall have Nancy's petti- 
coat, and Thady's flannel shirt, Evy ; and you, Willy 
shall carry Pat's jug of soup.' 

' Surely, Julia,' said the latter ; * but give me that 
basket meanwhile ; it is far too heavy for you. What a 
<5ollection of curious odds and ends I A cold mince- 
pie, scraps of toast and bacon, a breakfast cupful of rice 
pudding,' unfolding Julia's little newspaper parcels, and 
pretending horror and surprise at their contents. 
< Whoever gets that mince-pie will die at once.' 

* Nonsense, Willy. Thady is a healthy pauper who 
will think it delicious ; and as to the cold bacon and 
toast, you need not feign disgust at that after eating 
Mrs. Neely's potato cake. I really must complain of 
you to Evy. You must know he went into a cottage 
with me one day where the mistress was baking potato 
cake. She oflFered us a taste and I declined politely. 
but he accepted eagerly, and ate a large cake, apparently 
with the greatest enjoyment ; and oh ! Evy, if you had 
seen the hands that baked it, and the condition of the 
bakeboard 1 ' 

M 2 
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* That is just like what Ellen would have done,* 
laughed Evy, ' but she would not have enjoyed it like 
Mr. Montmorency; she would have eaten it through 
politeness to the woman.' 

' I admire his splendid appetite above everything/ 
continued Julia, * and I tell you that anecdote merely 
to remind him that I look upon his remarks about 
the provisions in my basket, as the purest affectation.' 

* I hasten to apologise ; I beg pardon of the mince- 
pie, toast and bacon, and of ' 

* Hush I Cover the cup. There is Brynie at the 
door ; he has missed it or something else.' 

The old butler was on the steps when they reached 
the front of the house ; he had a soup ladle in his hand 
which he was polishing with a piece of soft leather 
while he awaited his mistress's approach. 

* There's one o' the good breakfast-cups gone, Miss 
Julia,' said he querulously, with a suspicious glance at 
the basket. 

* Indeed, Brynie ? ' 

* I seen it on the shelf after luncheon when I put 
back the glasses, an' it's away now, Miss. The servants 
is in the habit of taking the things out o' the pantry 
when they get my back turned.' 

*They did not take the cup, however,* and she 
boldly held up the basket. ' See, here it is. I took it 
to hold Jenny Gourlay's pudding.' 

* Them cups shouldna be took to the village, Miss. 
Don't let them Gourlays handle it. A kitchen bowl 



I 
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wa^ be fitter for the likes o' them. Sure it was in the 
village thon other cup was crackit,' and he retreated 
into the house, looking very sour and displeased. 

'Having escaped the lynx-eyed guardian of the 
pantry we may go on without fear. Are you ashamed 
to be seen carrying a jug, Willie ? ' 

' I carried a coil of rope down Grafton Street at 
four in the afternoon.' 

' I am answered. We shall not meet anyone more 
fitshionable than Miss Douglas in her tartan shawl.' 

A fifteen minutes' walk brought them to the head of 
the lake where the fir-tree avenue joined the high-road 
leading to the village. Only a shelving bank separated 
the road from the shingly edge of the water which now 
sparkled over pebbles, now gurgled against the rush- 
grown promontories that ran out for a yard or so from 
the bank. Then the road turned away from the lake, 

and they began to ascend a gentle hill towards the 

• 

village which peeped out between trees. Turning 
round half-way up the hill, they looked at Ardnamona 
House, divided from them by two or three fields and 
three-quarters of a mile of water. The fir woods 
stretched up-hill behind the house, blue smoke from 
the chinmeys curling against the dark-green back- 
ground. Near the water lay the smooth sward dotted 
over with clumps of bright azaleas and white or 
crimson rhododendrons. 

Beyond the grounds of Ardnamona on either side, 
as fiEtr as the eye could reach, extended fertile farms 
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cultivated to the tops of the hills, rich fields surround- 
ing large well-built houses and extensive offices. 

Seagull Island in the midst of the Lough was covered 
by a greyish- white carpet which was in perpetual 
motion. The gulls' nests had been so close together 
that no one could have effected a landing on the island 
earlier in the season without setting his foot upon the 
eggs, and the little grey fledglings were now as thickly 
spread about as the eggs had been. Their parents 
swam near them like snowy fleets, and tempted them 
to join them in the water, or flew overhead uttering 
their harsh cry which came, softened by distance but 
distinct, to the ears of Julia and her companions. 
Yonder was the Fairy Glen, a tangle of briars and 
holly, where little Kitty Gallaghan was lost in the 
time of Sir John's grandfather. The story ran that her 
parents had mourned her terribly, and were tortured 
all their lives by rumours of her appearance to children 
who were picking blackberries in the glen. ' A nice 
wee girl, wi' red cheeks and lint white locks, an' grand 
clothes,' they described her, and they told how she lived 
in splendour in fairy dwellings, and ate and drank of 
the best* One child, twenty years after Kitty's dis- 
appearance, had related how the beautiful little girl 
played with her till sunset, and was then called away 
by tiny voices shrill with passion, and how she had 
obeyed in fear and trembling. Always a child, she 
continued to be seen by the village children for many 
generations, but of late years she had not appeared. 
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. This fair landscape had all been fairyland, however, 
to Montmorency and Evelyn ; but * the light that never 
was on sea or land ' had suddenly faded for them. 

They had reached the rectory standing back from 
the road, inside a lovely garden, just outside the village. 
The scent of double violets, yellow tulips, and lily of the 
valley, came over the hedge, and, glancing into the gay 
spot, they saw the Eector in his snowy shirt-sleeves busy 
raking his ranunculus bed. He came forward, spotless 
and neat as usual, when he perceived the group in the 
road, and opening the green gate, said, as he raised his 
hat, ' I was in hopes you might have been coming to 
rest at the rectory after your walk.' 

Julia showed her basket, and pointed out Willy's 
jujg and Evy's bundle. 

* Ah, I see you are bent upon a kind errand. Well, 
perhaps you will let my sister have the pleasure of 
offering you a cup of tea on your way back ? ' 

' Thank you very much, but I fear we shall have to 
hurry home. I have three houses to visit.' 

* Just come in for a moment to see my new golden 
ranunculus, " Lord Beaconsfield." ' 

* He is superb, Mr. Douglas. Poor Lord Beacons- 
field 1 Will he live to come into oflBce again, I won- 
der ? That scarlet one is very pretty also.' 

' That is " the Sultan," a perfect flower. They are 
new to me, and I am watching them with great interest. 
Theodosia scolds me for coming out without my hat to 
look at them before breakfast.' 
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* Oh, Mr. Douglas, it is fortunate I have met you 1 
Poor Sally Henderson, at the head of the Lough, is very 
ill, and wants you to give her an order of admission to 
the Infirmary.' 

* Dear me, so she does. I met her son yesterday 
evening, and*I promised to send it this morning, but I 
declare it quite escaped my memory.' 

The Eector said this, smiling gently, while an expres- 
sion of angry impatience flashed across Julia's face, and 
was gone. * It really is a pity I did not remember the 
order earlier in the day,' continued Mr. Douglas, good- 
humouredly, ' for I would almost have taken it to Sally 
myself ; but I have tired myself a little in the garden, 
and could scarcely go so far now ; besides it is rather 
late,' 

* Will you write the order now, Mr. Douglas, and 
let me have it on my way home ? I shall manage 
to send it on at once. If the Infirmary is to do 
poor Sally any good, she ought to go there without 
delay.' 

* ril write it with pleasure. Miss Harvey ; and if 
half a sovereign would console the family in any way, I 
shall be happy to send them one.' He went to his bed 
of lily of the valley, and picked a bouquet for each of 
the girls. ' My double violets have lasted well, but they 
are nearly over now.' 

* Thank you,' said Julia, * how sweet ; ' and she pinned 
the bouquet upon her dress. * By the way. Miss Carson 
is most anxious to see you at the school. There is some 
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mistake, it seems, about those new books and maps 
which the Board have sent : she asked me to tell you.' 

' Bless me, I should have called at the school ; I 
must make a point of doing so some of these days. 
Thank you, Miss Harvey, for being the messenger ; I 
don't know what we should do without you.' 

' Could you not go to-morrow ? It would not take 
five minutes to hear what she wants, and to write to the 
Board,' and Julia's foot began to tap very impatiently 
upon the Eector's beautifully gravelled walk, to the 
secret amusement of her cousin who knew the hidden 
fire that was covered by her civil manner. 

' Five minutes ? It would take a stupid fellow like 
me more than five minutes to write any kind of note,' 
replied the Eector, smiling at Julia, and rubbing his 
hands softly. * I have often envied Miss Harvey her 
gift of penmanship; she can express herself in the 
happiest manner, apparently without thought. " The 
pen of a ready writer, indeed," ' and he looked at Willy 
and Evy for agreement. 

His visitors moving towards the garden gate, he 
accompanied them. ' I must just show you a beautiful 
specimen of the Holly Fern, which I have discovered 
in the most unexpected place. You will never guess 
where.' 

' One thing more, Mr. Douglas,' said Julia, as they 
walked on, * Old Matt Park at Tulliglish wishes greatly 
for a visit from you ; he has been much worse the last 
fortnight.' 
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^Has he, poor man? I shall send him a few 
shillings and a bottle of wine. See, here is the Holly 
Fern in the very ditch that we pass every day.' 

' He wants to see you^ Mr. Douglas ; he says he 
wishes you to read and pray with him. I am sure your 
wine and money would not satisfy him without a visit* 

* Dear me, dear me, I must go to him of course* 
We rectors are hard-worked men, are we not, Miss 
Hamilton ? Now, who would have thought of finding 
this treasure so near us ? I had some thoughts of 
moving it to my fernery, but then it occurred to me 
that to do so would be treating you unfairly, Miss 
Harvey ; you walk this way so often.' 

*It was kind of you to consider me,' said Julia, 
almost tartly, * but I assure you I have not time to look 
at ferns.' 

* You were growing angry, Julia,' said Willy, when 
the Eector left them. * Your speech about not having 
time to hunt for ferns was quite severe ; but I defy you 
to make Mr. Douglas angry.' 

^ No, he is too lethargic to feel so manly a passion 
as anger. Oh, I have no patience with his neglect of 
duty 1 ' 

' You tried to show him his duty in three instances,' 
laughed Willy. 

* His sister is ruining him with her fussing about 
his health,' continued Julia, fuming. *Did you hear 
him say he was too tired to go to the head of the lake ? 
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too tired after raking his ranunculus bed I I have no 
patience with him.' 

*He seems very charitable, though,' said Evelyn^ 
* You heard him oflFer to send money and wine to the 
people you asked him to visit.' 

* Yes, he is very open-handed, but he won't do any- 
thing that gives him the least trouble. I try to stir 
him up. as often as I can, but he is too lymphatic to 
be much impressed by anything ; he just laughs gently 
as he did to>day, and confesses that he forgot all about 
his people's affairs.' 

She had reached her first invalid's house, and re- 
lieved Willy of his burden, telling him to stroll up the 
street with Evelyn, and wait for her opposite the last 
house on the right-hand side. ^ Julia is a good girl^ 
but she takes too much out of herself, fussing and 
fretting as she does,' said Willy. ' She has nothing in 
common with Mr. Douglas ; I question if she can under- 
stand such a character at all.' 

* Of course not. How should she understand him ? 
She lives to do good to her fellow creatures, and he to 
collect beetles and ferns and geological specimens.' 

'Ah, you have no patience with an easy-going, 
good-humoured man who wears a beautifully ironed 
surplice on Sunday, preaches a gentlemanlike sermon, 
performs the service faultlessly, and does no harm to 
anybody during the week.' 

* Don't 1 you are imitating Mr. Harvey, and irony 
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is quite foreign to your nature. No one ought to be 
satisfied with merely doing no harm in the world,' 

Willy grew grave, and stopping short in the 
middle of the street, as his habit was when greatly 
interested in conversation, he gazed tenderly and re- 
verently at his blushing mentor. 

* I repeated a speech of Mark's to make you laugh,' 
he said, * but I wish I could win your approval by 
doing some good in the world. I believe I had my 
head full of schemes for regenerating the world this 
time last year.' 

'Like your brother and my sister Ellen. . Well, 
invite those schemes to return. A scholar and gold 
medallist might write a noble book and influence all 
the thinking world for good, or he might speak so a8 
to sway men's hearts ; or he ' 

She stopped short, her face glowing with enthusiasm 
and tender interest in the scholar and medallist before, 
her. It did not do, she felt, to show so plainly how 
dear his fame, how precious his success would be to 
her. Tears were perilously near, and she could not 
sustain his grave, eager gaze any longer, so she hurried 
on to meet Julia. 

Julia led the way into a tiny dark room where on 
a bed beneath a small window lay the intended recipient 
of the cold mince-pie. The place was so gloomy that it 
was fiilly a minute before they saw a thin, old man raise 
himself with difficulty on his elbow, and turn to greet 
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Julia. His sharp, intelligent face lit up with 
welcome. 

^ Dear Miss, is that you ? I was thinkin* I knowed 
your step. It's a fine day the day.' 

* How do you know that, Thady ? ' 

* Becase I see you in all your nicety, dear,' looking 
admiringly at her light spring dress. ' It seems there's 
no more o' the subsist coming to me. Matt Park an'^ 
Sally Henderson an' ould Bradley is gettin' it regular 
— ^two shillin' worth o' goods at the shop — but there's 
no more for me.' 

' What does he mean by the " subsist " ? ' whispered 
WiUy. 

'Do you remember Mr. Douglas telling us last 
February that the priest and some of the farmers 
wanted him and papa to be on a relief committee for 
this parish. They refused to have anything to do with 
applying for the Duchess's fund, because there was no 
unusual distress in the neighbourhood, but the next 
parish joined, and several people like Thady have been 
getting goods to the amount of two shillings a week 
ever since. Thady was a rich man while he got it» 
Why don't you get the subsist now, Thady ? ' 

* I dinna know, dear. I canna rise to look for my 
bit, an' the people forgets me lyin' here Sunday an' 
Saturday. She,' nodding his head at the chink of the 
half-opened door leading into the kitchen where the 
woman of the house was bustling about, * she would'nt 
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go to tha priest for me; she's as harsh as the bmte 
beast,' aod his small, keen eyes filled with helpless tears. 

* How long is it since you ceased to get it ? ' 
' Three weeks Saturday was eight days,' 

* Then you have nothing but my shilling a week ? ' 
' No, dear, God bless" you for it ; it gets me many 

wee things that I like.' 

' Fancy a shilling a week for one's sole income I ' 
whispered Julia ; ' I cannot aflFord him more, having so 
many poor to help. There are four people in the 
village who, like Thady, have lived on in papa's houses 
for two or three years without paying rent ; and he will 
not put them out ; yet no doubt Mr. Pamell would call 
him one of the tyrant landlords. There's not a radical 
farmer in the country who wouldn't oust his cottiers 
promptly under the circumstances.' 

She grew excited as she concluded, and her whisper 
changed into a loud indignant tone. 

^ What is it, dear ? ' asked the old man, wistfully ; 
' is the money done that you had for me ? ' 

' What money, Thady ? ' and her voice softened at 
once. 

' Thon shillin' a week that you send me ; ' a piteous 
anxiety was in his tone. 

' Why that's my own money, Thady ; it will last as 
long as you live.' 

*I thought, maybe, what you had for me was 
done.' 

' I see, I see, Thady. I forgot to send it on Saturday 
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as usual, and you thought I was not going to send any 
more. You got it on Monday, did you not ? ' 

' Ay, dear, an' God bless you for it. What wad I 
do wanting you ? ' 

He stretched a long thin arm out of bed, and, 
catching her hand, carried it to his lips. 

'Don't fear that my money will stop like the 
subsist ; you shall have, it as long as you live, and a jug 
of broth twice a week. Taste this mince-pie I have 
brought you.' 

' Deed will I, an' be thankful for't. Dear, dear, but 
it's the darling nourishment. Sure I could take that 
if I was dying.' He devoured- it ravenously, and Julia 
glanced triumphantly at her cousin. 

' I'll put this on the window where I can reach it 
mysel,' said he, clutching the toast and bacon, and 
nodding again warningly towards the kitchen where the 
woman was. 

' Have you not had any patients lately, Thady ? ' 

'Only one, dear. Joe Brown came to me three 
times till I'd rub him, but he didna come back till I'd 
see the cure.' 

* And he did not give you anything ? ' 

' Feen a heat he gave me.' 

' You must know, Willy, that Thady is a kind of 
doctor ; he can cure erysipelas by rubbing. Please tell 
this gentleman how you got the power to do it.' 

The old man raised himself a little higher in the 
bed, and his eyes almost sparkled under their shaggy 
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thatch. He believed sincerely in his healing gift. 'A 
neighbour woman that was good at curing the rose sent 
for me when she was dying, an' gave me the power. I 
was a wee boy at the time.' 

' Have you cured many people since then ? ' 

' A big whean — ay, a big whean o' people. I rub 
them three times, once before sunrise, and twice before 
sunset. I ha' seen mysel called out in the night-time 
to visit patients, just like a doctor, but without 
a doctor's pay.' 

' Did they always get well ? ' 

' If it was the rose (i.e. erysipelas) that ailed themt 
they got better after I rubbed them. A man can give 
the power to cure to a woman, an' a woman can give it 
to a man. I could give it to you, dear, if you'd wish 
for it.' 

'Thank you, Thady. I suppose you are glad to 
think you have cured so many people during your 
Ufe?' 

*Ay, miss, it's pleasant to ha' done good in your 
time, surely.' 

Julia's companions rallied her upon Thady's offer 
to let his mantle fall upon her. She informed them 
that he was not the only gifted person in the village. 
Those aflflicted with * heart fever' went to a Mrs. 
Bradley, who measured them three times round the 
waist with a green thread, repeating a charm the while ; 
scrofulous patients repaired to Tom Wilson, who, being 
a seventh son, was a doctor by nature ; and people who 
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suffered from toothache always asked Frank Martin for 
a charm — ^a folded paper to be worn in the dress, 
effectual as long as it remained unread. 

' None of these charmers take money as a fee ; but 
they gladly accept presents of tea and sugar, tobacco or 
snuff. I am disgusted with Joe Brown for taking a 
cure from poor Thady, and giving him nothing. I 
shall certainly reprove him for it.' 

' But is not Joe Brown a Protestant ? ' 

* To be sure he is. The poor Protestants believe in 
these country cures and charms nearly as much as the 
Roman Catholics do. There's no harm in their super- 
stitious fancies, and it would be waste of time to combat 
them ; besides, they amuse me.' 

When the party assembled before dinner, Evelyn 
was found seated beside Sir John in most confidential 
discourse. 

' Well, Julia,' said he, ' I am told you have spent the 
afternoon in feeding your sparrows, and in lecturing the 
Rector upon his duty.' 

* Labour lost, papa ; he laughed as usual while he 
confessed to having forgotten one engagement after 
another. I might just as well hold my tongue.' 

' He thinks it amuses you, and does him no harm, 
I suppose.' 

The duets were sung for the last time by voices that 
faltered a little. 

When at eve thou rovest 
By the star thou lovest, 
Oh, then remember me ! 

N 
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sang ETelyn and Willy, while Sir John, fsLlling into his 
gentle after-dinner sleep, hesi, time with one white, 
deeply-veined hand on the arm of his chair. 

'Will you think of me when you see our star?* 
whispered Willy tenderly, bending over his accom- 
panyist. 

' Do you mean the lantern ? ' she asked, trying to 
smile. 

' The lantern ! You call our oTening star the 
lantern ! Julia,' to his cousin, who had left her seat, . 
and was searching for a book on the centre table, ^ Miss 
Hamilton calls our star the lantern. Is there anything 
poetical in that ? I appeal to you.' 

' You cannot deny that the lantern has been our 
star on dark Sunday nights,' said Evy, still bearing up 
bravely, though her little hand trembled as she nerv- 
ously turned over the pages of the music-book, and she 
avoided meeting his eyes. 

* We must cany the lantern and our school-books 
for ourselves next Sunday night,' said Julia ; * but I 
forgot the dark nights are over ! We shall miss our 
polite escort at any rate.' 

It devolved upon the singers to prepare the whist 
table for a last game near their sleeping host's white 
head, Mark and Jidia having left the room. 

' I covet this sheet of paper,' said Willy, taking it 
out of the drawer. * I want it because your hand has 
rested on it while you were marking the games with all 
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these queer, crooked strokes. May I take it with 
me?' 

* Oh, yes, you may.' 

* What shall I give you instead ? ' 

* Your little pencil,' she whispered eagerly ; ' the 
stump with W carved on the end that you corrected my 
exercises with. I should like to have it.' 

When the bedroom candles were lighted and they 
shook hands, the exchange was effected, the paper re- 
maining in Willy's, and the short pencil in Evy's pos- 
session. 



V 2 
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CHAPTER X. 

I cannot say * Gkx)d-bye.* 

EvBLTN stood in the window before breakfast as usual 
next morning, while Brynie hobbled about the room 
laying the table and arranging cups and saucers ; but 
she stood there alone, at liberty to notice that the 
spoilt old servant looked cross, and muttered his 
fevourite expression 'hoot — hoot!' imder his breath. 
She wondered why he was so discontented. She^ indeed, 
had some cause for discontent. She was disappointed 
at Willy's non-appearance, and just a little hurt. Did 
he not remember that this was their very last chance of 
a UterOr-UU ? 

He d/id remember it, and it was that very recollec- 
tion that made him dress slowly, and pack his portman- 
teau so leisurely. He distrusted his own resolution if 
he should have to undergo another private interview. 
Honour demanded of him that he should leave her free 
and unentangled ; he felt that he dare not run the risk 
of any more last words. 

' What has become of Montmorency ? ' said Mark, 
placing Evy's chair for her at the breakfast table, * and 
where is Julia ? ' 
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The dining-room door was open, and voices were 
heard in the hall. Sir John was reading the paper, and 
shaking hi^ head over the Conservative defeat. * Listen,' 
said Mark to Evy. 

* Dear me, Brynie, how was the new table-cloth cut ? ' 
asked Julia in her loud, clear tone. 

* It was Mr. Montmorency done it. Miss, cutting 
bread last night,' replied Brynie's hoarse croak, and 
there was severity mingled with a righteous exulta- 
tion in the words* 

JuUa, on her way from the store-room with a dish 
of miarmalade in her hand, was struck by the unusual 
sight of a table-cloth spread out ostentatiously over the 
banisters above the pantry table ; and glancing at it a 
second time she saw that it was spread so as to display 
a long gash to the best advantage. Brynie lay in wait 
in the pantry ready to pounce upon her with his 
complaint if she attempted to pass without remarking 
the table-cloth. At that moment the culprit, having 
finished packing his portmanteau, began to descend the 
stairs from his room. 

* Very careless indeed of Mr. Montmorency,' said 
his hostess, perceiving him. 

* I thought I'd better let you know the way that 
that accident occurred, ma'am,' said Brynie, very huJBFy 
and displeased at his mistress's light tone, as well as at 
the smile he saw on Mr. Montmorency's face. So it 
happened that the departing guest sat down laughing 
to his last breakfast at Ardnamona. 
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* I am Sony we are to lose yon, my boy,' said Sir 
John. 

* I am very sorry to leave yoo, micle.' 

* I have a plan,' said Jnlia. ' I shall drive with you 
as far as the station. I owe Emily Nesbit a visit, and 
would go on to her after dropping you. Evy, will you 
come with me ? ' 

Evelyn assented quietly, but her heart gave an eager 
throb. * Grood-bye ' would then be delayed for another 
hour. 

It was not veiy easy to keep up conversation during 
the drive. The ladies sat on one side of the car, and 
Willy on the other; but the latter's portmanteau 
strapped upon the well, and rising up like a mountain 
between them, was somewhat of a barrier to sociability. 
When they came to a hill, however, Willy jumped off 
and walked beside Evy and Julia ; but although his 
eyes were always seeking the former, he did not address 
a word to her. 

' Well get off and see you into the carriage,' said 
his cousin, when, on arriving at the station, it was found 
that the train was not due for twenty minutes. They 
paced up and down the platform almost in silence till 
Julia said, ' I have a plan.' 

The familiar commencement made Willy smile. 
* Well, Julia, all your plans are good.' 

' It is that we all make an expedition to Mark's 
shooting lodge next autumn. You and Evy, Leo, who 
means to get a fortnight's leave for grouse shooting. 
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Mark and I. Now Evy says she must go home soon, 
hut I shall go to fetch her if her people make any 
demur ahout letting her come to us again ; and you 
will run up of course.' 

' I should like it, Julia, how much I needn't say, but 
I fear I may not be able to leave my work,' and he 
looked wistfully at Evelyn. 

* Oh, yes, you will ; youll need a fortnight's holiday 
by that time.' 

* I'll try to oome, at any rate.' 

His ticket was taken, and the porters ran up and 
down the platform crying ' Take your seats I ' He must 
fiay ' good-bye ' at last. He wrung his cousin's hand, 
and she moved a step backwards willing to let him take 
leave of Evelyn unobserved. Then he gave a long look 
into the little pale face that had grown so very dear to 
him; his eyes were dim with tears, and his voice 
&ltered as he whispered farewell. It was kind of Julia 
to try to soften his grief by holding out the hope of a 
future meeting ; but he knew he must not attempt to 
see Evelyn again, at least not imtil he should have 
made a place for himself in the world. Hope sank 
low within him, and he felt that the parting was for 
ever. 

* I beg your pardon,' said a polite voice at Evy's 
elbow. Someone had brushed against her while she 
stood gazing after the vanishing train, her hand tingling 
from Willy's close pressure, her eyes wide open, but dry, 
and her lips apart. 
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Julia came to her aid, and, drawing her trembling 
arm through her own, led her to the car. 

' Now for Emily,' said she in a matter-of-fact tone ; 
' she will give us a nice luncheon, and we shall be much 
the better for it. To Eossnowla, Mackay.' 

A lady and gentleman followed by a groom rode up 
to the station at that moment. Everybody stopped 
work to stare at the cavalcade. 

* Emily Nesbit I ' cried Julia. 

The horses were as sleek as good grooming and good 
feeding could make them, and the riders were worth 
looking at also. Miss Nesbit wore a London-made 
habit, and the prettiest of hats and gloves, and her com- 
panion did not look as if he came from the wilds of 
Donegal. • 

' Shall I inquire if your parcel has come ? ' they 
heard him say in an English accent, and he rode up to 
the door of the station. Miss Nesbit looked round, 
and, seeing Sir John's car and servant, rode up to 
them. She was pleased to see her friend, and seemed 
to take it for granted that she had come to town 
to shop, so that Julia said nothing of the projected 
visit. 

Emily's escort was Captain N.eville of the 22nd, 
who was spending a few days at Eossnowla Lodge. 
She said they had been having 'great fun' — tennis 
parties and afternoon dances at the barracks, picnics 
and boating parties ; and they were just setting out on 
a long ride. ' How are Sir John and your brother, and 
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when did you hear from Captain Harvey ? Has anyone 
seen Mr. Caulfield lately?' 

' I wonder you are not ashamed to mention him ! ' 

* What a virtuous tone, Julia I He has forgotten 
me long before this, you may be sure. By the way,' 
looking curiously at Evelyn, who had been shrinking a 
little behind Julia's shoulder, 'how do the duets go 
on ? Do you and Mr. Montmorency still sing till past 
eleven every night ? ' 

* My cousin has left us, I am sorry to say,' replied 
Julia quickly. ' Papa is teaching Evy to play back- 
gammon, and she is turning out a very apt pupil.' 

Though true in the letter, her reply was not quite 
true in the spirit, and she rattled on in hopes of pre- 
venting Miss Nesbit from asking what had broi^ght 
them to the station. She wished to divert her atten- 
tion from the little woebegone face that was shrinking 
behind her shoulder on the car ; and she hoped Captain 
Neville would soon return, knowing that Emily would 
cease to think of Evy immediately he appeared 

* Don't the Nugents live somewhere near you, Evy ? * 
Miss Nesbit asked. 

* Yes ; between five and six miles.' 
' And you know them ? ' 

*Very well, indeed. Lady Nugent is my god- 
mother.' 

* Then I shall see you in August, for I am going to 
stay with Lady Nugent, and I shall get her to take me 
to Castle Hamilton. I want to know Arthur and John.* 
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* Parcel not come, Miss Nesbit — ^awfiil nuisanoe — 
telegraphed up the line,' said Captain Neville joining 
them. Emily introduced him, and then, her attention 
diverted from the girls the moment an admirer came 
upon the scene, she said a careless good-bye, and they 
cantered ofiF. 

Meanwhile the train was speeding southwards, and 
Willy Montmorency with his travelling cap drawn 
down to hide the first tears he had shed since the day 
his mother left him at school, was thinking of the 
slight figure in an old brown dress, and the little 
piteous face surmounted by a shabby hat, which had 
lost all trace of beauty for other eyes. Evy's irregular 
features depended altogether upon brightness of expres- 
sion for their charm ; and as she gazed after the de- 
parting train she had looked positively plain ; but she 
was all that was beautiful, fascinating, desirable to 
him. 

If he might never draw her slender figure to his 
heart — never be Evelyn's shield and stay — he felt that 
life would have nothing to offer him; and common 
sense told him that his chance of marrying her was 
small. Five years must pass before he could earn any- 
thing; and five years seemed eternity to his ardent 
temperament. It had always been his nature to take 
things hard, and he was taking the loss of Evelyn very 
hard. 

The long table seemed very bare that evening as 
the party of four sat down to dinner, Sir John and Julia 
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at the head and foot, and Mark and Evy facing one 
another. 

Evy wondered if she should live to be as old as Sir 
John, and if so, how she should endure her life without 
Willy; for she was hopeless of seeing him again. 
Should she arrive at having snowy hair, and a tranquil, 
withered fece ; at taking everything quietly ; at seem- 
ing more interested in the state of the country than 
in anything else, and not even painfully or vividly 
interested in that? As these speculations passed 
through her mind she gazed at him so fixedly that he 
caught her eye, and smiled kindly at her as he always 
did. 

* Well, my dear, you lunched with Miss Nesbit after 
you sent poor Willy off on his travels ? ' 

* Oh, no, we met her setting out on a ride, and we 
did not tell her that we had thought of lunching with 
her,' and Evelyn told him of their interview at the 
station. 

* She was rather glad to see Julia at first, but then 
Captain Neville rode up, and ' 

* And she was in a great hurry to shake us off when 
he appeared, papa ; that is what Evy wants to tell you,' 
laughed Julia. 

* It is the way of Miss Nesbit's world, not of yours, 
my dear Evelyn,' said Sir John. 

' I suppose Captain Neville is Caulfield's successor 
for the time being,' observed Mark. 

* She was looking extremely nice,' said Evy. 
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* Do you think so ? I never saw her look nice,' said 
Mark. 

' Oh, surely eveiybody must think her very pretty, 
and good-natured, and beautifully dressed ? ' 

' Mark is prejudiced, Evy ; many people think her 
very pretty, and she was cordial to us just at first, as 
you say. By the way, do your brothers ever go to 
Nugent's-town ? ' 

' Yes, they sometimes fish with the young Nugents ' 

* Then, as Emily is going to stay there presently, 
youll see Arthur will fell in love with her. He is 
nearly eighteen, isn't he ? He is sure to be one of her 
victims.' 

* Oh, I hope not,' cried Evelyn in so heart-felt a 
tone that Julia and Mark laughed, and the latter said, 

* You betrayed your real opinion of her that time ; yoii_ 
don't like her at all, even though she is " pretty, and. 
good-natured, and beautifully dressed." ' 

So there was as much conversation at dinner as if 
Willy Montmorency had been present, and afterwards 
Sir John sat down to play backgammon in his easy 
chair before the wood fire in the drawing-room. At 
length the genial warmth overcame him, drowsiness 
stole over him, his white head sank upon his breast, 
and his little partner was left looking at him with the 
dice box in her hand. 

* Papa is tired after his long day at Petty Sessions,' 
said Julia smiling. ^ Mark shall read to us ; he will, if 
you ask him.' 
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Evelyn set down the box very gently, and brought a 
oshion from the sofa to lay on the back of Sir John's 
hair. She was, as her aunt had remarked, an every- 
ay daughter and sister, with a heart fiill of kindly 
ome charities ; and, as she had not Arthur, John, and 
lecil to tend, her instincts led her to cherish her 
ost. 

* Papa will never let you leave him ; you have won 
is heart completely,' observed Julia. 

Mark liked to be asked to read ; he knew that his 
oice and emphasis were good. He was taking a 
olume of Shakespeare from the bookcase when Evy 
imidly begged him to read Tennyson instead. 

* Please,' she said, ' read the " Lotos Eaters " over 
gain.' 

Turning away frpm the light, she listened with 
ands folded upon her white dress, flattering herself 
hat the tears which trickled slowly down her cheeks 
rere imperceived. She was of an age to gloat over a 
ainfiil memory rather than to wish to put it from her, 
nd she recalled Willy's tender looks and tones during 
beir discussion of the poem. Mark's voice ceased and 
lir John woke up. 

•Won't you give us one of your pretty songs, 
ivelyn ? ' he asked. 

She rose obediently and went to the piano, but the 
nervating memories to which she had been yielding 
^ere too much for her; her voice faltered, and then 
roke down. Julia threw down her knitting and joined 
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her in the song, standing behind her to screen her from 
observation and singing in a harsh, loud tone which 
certainly covered Evy's sweet but weak soprano. Bed- 
time came and she dismissed her poor little friend with 
a kiss and a promise that she would look in presently 
to ' tuck her up.' 

Scarcely was Evy gone when Mark addressed his 
sister ; ' You have given us a great treat ; thank you 
very much for it.' 

' Oh, laugh as much as you please ; my harsh voice 
was useful to-night in helping my brave, good little 
girl.' 

' Are Willy and she engaged to starve together in 
Mayo ? ' 

' I don't think he spoke to her ; at least it struck 
me he seemed afraid of trusting himself with her ever 
since he got his recall. I'm sure she thinks she'll never 
see him again.' 

' I hope it is not very serious with her,' said Sir 
John, whom they imagined to be asleep. ' The Mont- 
morencys are a fickle race ; they make ardent lovers, 
but it is out of sight out of mind with them. Your 
uncle was engaged twice before he married your aunt 
Greraldine ; indeed, I have an idea that one of the ladies 
he jilted was a Miss Hamilton of Castle Hamilton, 
probably your friend's aunt.' 

' A proof how history repeats itself, sir I*' 

' Then Phil is always falling in and out of love,' 
continued Sir John ; ' he was on the point of an impru* 
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ent marriage before he left college, and was only 
ived by his own fickleness ; by the way what was that 
bory about Willy himself ? There was some governess 
t the rectory, was there not ? ' 

' Oh, papa, that was merely a ridiculous story. He 
dmired the governess a little, I have no doubt.' 

' Well, well, my dear, all I say is if you wish to 
larry a Montmorency, marry him offhand — don't give 
im time to cool. Evelyn is as nice a girl as I ever 
aw. Grood night.' 

* Grood night, papa. I have a plan for letting them 
aeet next autunm,' she continued, as her father de- 
parted with his candle. 

'Incorrigible, Julia, incorrigible I How comes it 
rou are overflowing with romantic pity for these young 
)oobies, when, if a sensible middle-aged man were to 
ixpress affection for yourself, you would give him scant 
)ity?* 

' What do you mean ? ' she asked sharply. 

' If Mr. Douglas, for instance, were to make you an 
)ffer, I suppose you'd refuse him on the spot ? ' 

A snort of indignation was her only reply. 

* Because I should not much wonder if he is cherish- 
ing a hope. I perceive he thinks you a good house- 
keeper, and something of a doctress. He has an attack 
)f dyspepsia at present, and his sister came here to-day 
X) ask you to give her a little pepsine for him. I got 
:he whole history out of her while we walked down the 
ivenue together.' 
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' Groose I ' 

^ Now, Julia, think what a privilege it would be to 
watch over that good man's health.' 

' Donkey ! ' She threw her brother a glance of 
scorn, and flounced out of the room, leaving him re- 
placing his Tennyson in the bookcase, smiling to him- 
self as he did so. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

And on the side of the oppressors there was powers 

Although Evelyn has forgotten her home and family, 
their chronicler must not imitate her negligence. The 
iark days of spring passed slowly and sorrowfully both 
it the Castle and the farm-house across the road. Mr. 
Hamilton attended meetings at the workhouse and 
Petty Sessions regularly, and went to his oflSce in the 
faint hope of collecting a little rent, always accompanied 
by his two guardian policemen. He found their con- 
•itant presence very irksome ; but the threatening letters 
which poured in upon him, warned him that he was 
still xmder the ban of the Land League, and that it would 
therefore be imwise in him to dispense with protection. 
Mrs. Hamilton's dark hair was becoming very much 
sprinkled with grey ; her wearing anxiety on her 
husband's behalf was making her old before her time. 
She never saw him drive from the door \vithout feeliDg 
a tightening at the heart ; and it was impossible for her 
to settle to anything during his absence. 

The choice shrubs were all gone from about the 
Castle, and there was a bare ugly space where they used 
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to be. At any other time this destruction would have 
grieved her, but she never gave a thought to the 
beauties and adornments of life now ; its daily cares 
and terrors engrossed her completely. 

The girls continued to do the house-work, aided by 
nurse ; and Miss Hamilton helped them to keep the 
family garments in repair, a harder task each week, for 
there was no money to replace anything, and Mr. 
Hamilton was unwilling to borrow. 

The boys were lighthearted still. They fraternised 
a good deal with Boyd and Kennedy, the two policemen, 
lads but little older than Arthur ; and they hunted 
from time to time, and gave a hand to James Mc- 
Pherson on his farm. Dark indeed would be the sorrowr 
that would cloud Arthur's brow, or silence his gay 
laugh. Exacting as ever, he required attendance from 
mother, aunt, and sisters. Kate flew to obey his 
lightest behest ; nurse kept her charges out of his way ; 
cook struggled to prepare little delicacies for him if he 
came to her for a meal at any unusual hour; Eyan 
groomed Empress more carefully than the other horses, 
all to please him ; and Mr. Hamilton had half-crowns 
for him when no other member of the household could 
extract a halfpenny from him. Provoking though he 
might be at times, the whole family felt more cheer- 
ful when they saw his handsome, laughing face, and 
heard his incessant chatter. His vitality filled the 
gloomy old place from garret to cellar. As to the 
McPhersons, they idolised him, from the stout, con- 
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vivially disposed butler down to little flaxen-headed 
Frank. 

On a certain morning that spring Frank lisped 
Master Arthur's name, eating his breakfast out of the 
new mug which Miss Evy had sent him. This mug had 
arrived in a box with various other articles sent from 
Ardnamona to the Castle. It had a picture of the 
Ulsterman's patron saint, King William on his white 
horse, upon it ; and McPherson was suspected of grudg- 
ing it to his little grandson, and of wishing to have it 
to ornament his own pantry. Frank had plenty of 
milk now, for the cow had lately calved. 

' Mammy,' said he, ' Master Arthur's coming to gie 
us a hand wi' the praties.' 

' He is, son : God bless the handsome face of him.' 
. ' The gentlemen's all coming as soon as breakfast's 
over,' said Willy. * Master John said last night, " If you 
canna get men to set the praties, we'll be yoiu: men," 
says he, " an' we'll no ax wages," says he.' 

' Sure wee Cecil sat for a good piece of a morning 
in this kitchen helping Dan to wale the praties,' said 
his mother, in a tone of heartfelt admiration. 

' Ay,' said the father, ' an' he done it as manly an' 
clever as I could do't mysel. Have you any more of 
the stirabout, Mary ? I'm ready for my meat the day.' 

Mrs. McPherson's stirabout was made of meal that 
had come to the Castle with the landlord's own stores. 
No one as yet had refused to sell to Mr. Hamilton , but 
everybody in the neighbourhood refrained from having 
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any dealings with McPherson. Those who felt in a 
cordial manner towards him, were literally afraid to 
befriend him, since the Land Les^ue had forbidden the 
people to work for him, buy from him, or sell to him. 
The civil, inoffensive farmer had two crimes to answer 
for, viz., having settled on the farm, and having paid 
rent for it. 

He had fortmiately laid in a good supply of fuel 
before the fiat regarding him had gone forth ; and he 
had plenty of potatoes and bacon ; but such provisioDS 
as tea and sugar, bread, meal, and flour, had to be 
bought for him and smuggled into the &rm-house by the 
Hamiltons. His landlord had had to help him to 
plough his fields and cart his manure ; and now his 
landlord's sons were about to set his potatoes, as he could 
not get a labourer to do so. The young Hamiltons 
were earlier than usual at breakfast that morning. 

* Why, Cecil, what were you skirmishing about the 
house for at six o'clock ? ' asked his aunt. 

' I was cleaning my new breechloader. That is a 
job a man cannot leave to anyone else. Then I took it 
to the hut to show Boyd and Kennedy. Swainson is 
going to get me a lot of buckshot for it.' 

' Shut up, Cecil, and eat your breakfast,' commanded 
Arthur. 

Mr. Swainson had given Cecil a short, smooth-bore 
breechloader, a gift immensely prized. John and 
Arthur complained they could not sleep the night after 
its arrival, its happy and proud owner jumped out of 
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•ed so often to look at and feel it where it stood in a 
omer of their room. 

* I'm not going to shut up, Arthur. Boyd says it's 
capital gun, and I'll be able to kill my man with it 

t sixty yards.' 

* For pity's sake, child, do not talk in that frightful 
lanner,' implored his mother, giving a shudder, and 
tushing her plate away from her. 

'You're frightening mamma with your foolish 
abber,' said John, cuttingly. 

' Ah, what does the young wool-merchant care for 
;uns, or wild Irish, or a poor landlord's escapes,' said 
bi;hur, with a taunting laugh, * he'll soon be out of it 
.11 with his rich friends in Manchester-' 

' John is quite the cut of a comfortable mercantile 
Qan,' put in Fanny. 

Ellen, who had hitherto taken no part in the con- 
ersation, flared up at this. ^ I know who does not dis- 
lain to smoke a wool-merchant's cigars,' said she, with 
, wrathful flash of her eyes at Arthur, who, privileged 
person that he was, was leisurely lighting his cigar in 
he dining-room, so as to set forth comfortably to his 
lay's work. 

* I certainly don't disdain these cigars ; I'd be a fool 
f I did,' he replied, coolly. 

Ellen got up and walked out of the room holding 
ler head very high. 

' How often must I tell you to let Ellen alone ? ' re- 
proved Miss Hamilton. 
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* She's ready to show fight for her old Swain. The 
wedding will come off yet, Fm only giving Swainson 
a helping hand/ replied Arthur going towards the door. 
^ I say, boys, come along ; it's a shame to keep the 
McPhersons waiting.' 

As they walked down the avenne the elder brothers 
told Cecil there was no use in talking about their pre- 
cautions on their feither's behalf before their mother. 
But the fair-haired hero was eminently a man of one 
idea, and he replied, * Papa says if he is hit we are to 
let him lie where he falls, and make sure of the ruffians 
at once. That's what I mean to do ; you other fellows 
can do as you like.' 

It was Petty Sessions day, and the car came round to 
the door with Boyd and Kennedy seated upon it fully 
armed. Mr. Hamilton, who had been watching his 
labourers at work, now entered the dining-room where 
his wife and sister remained alone, the girls having. dis- 
persed after breakfast. Mrs. Hamilton looked at 
him, sighing heavily, too downhearted to utter a word. 

' Frederic has his brave policemen, Mary,' observed 
Miss Hamilton cheerfully. 

* And even if I went without them, I'd be safe 
enough. It's two months and more since I was fired 
at ; and I believe the threatening letters mean nothing. 
I'm heartily sick of driving like that,' and he nodded 
towards the window. 

' For Grod's sake do not talk so rashly,' murmured 
his wife with wTiite, trembling lips. 
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* Papa not gone yet ? ' asked Ellen, coming into the 
oom. The eager animation of look and manner which 
lad been hers when engrossed by meetings, schools, 
leathbeds, &c., had suddenly returned, and her lifitless 
iscontent of the past winter had vanished. She was 
jvelier and more graceful than ever ; and, thanks to 
er aunt's careful and constant supervision, more tidy 
Iso than she used to be. 

' Oh, papa ! ' she cried, ' may I begin my writing 
3hool again if Mr. Swainson goes and returns with me,. 
nd stays there all the time ? ' 

' When do you mean, Ellen, and where ? ' 

* In the schoolhouse, papa, and I would begin thi» 
vening. I could tell all my boys this morning ; the 
choolmistress would help me as she used to do. Please, 
lease, say I may ; Mr. Swainson says he will walk to 
nd from the schoolhouse with me.' 

' Dear me, how restless that mare is 1 Eyan is 
eeding her too well. Did Swainson suggest this plan, 
aien ? ' 

* Not exactly ; I said how I wished I had my writing 
lass again, and he said if you allowed me to begin it 
e would promise to take care of me.' 

' Well, well, my dear, if he chooses to take so much 
rouble I have nothing to say against it.' 

' Oh, thank you, thank you 1 ' and she rushed away ' 
3 get ready her pens and copy books. 

* You'll have her up to the eyes in ink, and the 
ables littered with dirty copy-books again, Nell,' said 
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'Six. Hamilton, laughing. ^How came I to be the 
father of so queer a girl? She's not thinking of 
Swainson at all, only of those louts of pupils of hers.' 

' I am not so sure of that, Frederic. Mr. Swainson 
is making himself necessary to her. I don't think she 
will refuse him when he proposes.' 

' Her writing school takes place twice a week,' 
remarked jVirs. Hamilton, who had preserved her 
melancholy look while Ellen and her fistther had been 
talking, ^ and Mr. Swainson will have to dine here.' 

' Never mind, Slary, if it is as Nell says, I'm sure 
he's welcome to his dinner.' 

Blissfully happy Ellen hurried from house to house 
inviting her former pupils to meet her that very night 
in the schoolhouse. Many objections were made — 
the shortness of the notice ; clothes not being in order; 
the press of farm work ; but her eager entreaties over- 
ruled them all, and* the only repulse she met with was 
from her former coadjutor, the schoolmistress, who 
lodged at some distance from the schoolhouse, and 
declared she would not walk so far at night in the 
present state of the country. Ellen scouted her fears. 
In fact, the manner of the tenants and cottiers had 
been so flattering to her that morning, that she forgot 
all her doubts of their goodwill to her father. 

She reached Cloonherin last, skirting the field with 
the tall poplar in the hedge, where James and his three 
boys, aided by her brothers, were busily setting potatoes, 
while James's two policemen marched up and down, 
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eeping a vigilant eye upon passers-by on the road, 
nd occasionally visiting the farmyard and outlying 
elds. 

Ellen's impulse was to rush up the field and deliver 
er invitation there, but she dreaded the ridicule of her 
rothers, so she went on to the house and begged Mrs. 
IcPherson to call Will to speak to her. The boy 
ELme up touching his cap, and smiling with pleasure. 

'Oh, Will,' she said, *I am going to have the 
xiting class again ; it is to begin to-night.' 

* I'm glad to hear that, Miss Ellen.' 

* Won't you and Dan and Alick be there ? ' 

* Ay, will we, miss I ' 

* Take care, Willy,' said his mother, * for fear your 
.ther 'd ha' something for you to do. We're very 
irong at the present time. Miss Ellen I ' 

* Oh, if I could see James, I'd ask him myself to let 
lem come. I want them so very much I ' 

' SurQ I'll answer for James if that's all, miss dear, 
here's naething James wouldna do to pleasure Miss 
Hen.' 

' Thank you I All the class from the village are 
3niing. Mr. Swainson and I will call here for the 
oys, and they can come on with us.' 

Mrs. McPherson smiled comprehension at these 
ords. Her £ither-in-law had told her how it was ; he 
bought Mr. Swainson a poor match for Miss Ellen, 
otwithstanding his liberality to the servants. 

' His hair is sleeker than ever,' whispered Kate to 
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Fanny as they went in to dinner that evening, * and he 
has a watch-chain like a cable across his waistcoat.' 

Mr, Swainson dined very well upon spring chicken 
and home-fed and cured ham, and he drank claret that 
Mr. Hamilton had brought from town on purpose for 
his perplexing daughter's wooer. But he had scarcely 
finished his third glass when Ellen with her hat and 
jacket on, peeped into the dining-room to say, *We 
ought to be ofi^, the class will be waiting.' 

* Mr. Swainson has not had his wine, Ellen ; do not 
be unreasonable,' said her father. 

^ Pardon me, my dear sir. Miss Ellen's commands 
could not possibly be unreasonable,' replied poor Mr. 
Swainson, getting out of the luxurious easy chair he 
was reposing in. 

^Wait until you have finished your wine,' said 
Ellen, but she said it in the tone of one who was 
obliged to be polite, and she kept her hand upon the 
door. 

^ She could not be imreasonable,' repeated Arthur 
when they were gone. ' Could not she ? He doesn't 
quite know Miss Ellen.' 

' Catch him letting her be unreasonable by-and- 
by,' said the observant John, and they both drew their 
chairs near Mr. Hamilton's and filled their glasses. 
* You know, papa, claret won't keep once it is opened, 
so we may as well finish the bottle.' 

' Not so bad this,' observed Arthur, sipping it with 
the air of a connoisseur. 
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* Divide it between you ; I do not care for any 
more/ 

Either the word * divide,' or the chinking of the 
glasses roused Cecil, who, tired after his day in the 
potato field, was dropping asleep at the other side of 
the table, and he pushed his glass over for a share. 

Ellen was hurrying down the avenue. 'My dear 
Miss Ellen,' pleaded her swain, ' how very fast you are 
walking ; take time, you are overheating yourself.' 

' We are a quarter of an hour late,' panted Ellen, 
without slackening her pace. 

' Then take my arm and let me help you along.' 

She was too much out of bre5,th to reply, but slipped 
her hand under his arm as a matter of course. 

Even at Eily's deathbed he had scarcely felt more 
bewildered than he did in the schoolhouse that night. 
A number of half-grown lads, uncouth farm servants, 
and village boys were seated at desks with slates before 
them. Two of them were men almost thirty years of 
age whose education had been neglected, and who were 
painfully acquiring the art of writing. A few Pro- 
testants were there, but the greater number were Eoman 
Catholics. 

If their faces told truth, they all worshipped their 
young teacher ; a glow of delight and a murmur of 
welcome marked their pleasure at seeing her again ; 
and Mr. Swainson felt with a pang that he had never 
received such a smile from her, as that she bestowed 
upon them in a body. With gay alacrity but with a 
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basiiies54ike air she hung up her jacket and hat, and 
b^[an at once to dictate to her pupils, going from one 
desk to another, to correct here, or give assistance 
there. And she did not let Mr. Swainson be idle. 
^ Please look over Thadj's dictati<Mi. This is Thady/ 
laying her hand on a wild-looking little SbIIow's shoul- 
der ; or ^ Will Sweenie wants a pen, you will find one 
in the press ; ' or, ^ Please show Barney how to form a 
capital Y.' 

Orderly, respectful, and diligent were the pupils, and 
Mr. Swainson wondered more and more. 

^ We need not hurry so much no?C9* ^ said, when 
they set out towards home, followed by Willy, Dan, and 
Alick. 

'Is'ntit a nice class?' she cried, enthusiastically. 
' Oh, if I had been able to continue it last winter, the 
Land League would not have got hold of any of my 
boys.' 

* Were any of those lads Land Leaguers ? ' 

^ I am told some of them ha\'e been seen at Land 
League meetings — Gonnel Riley for one, but you really 
cannot believe what the people tell you.' 

' Do you say so. Miss Ellen ? I should not care 
to work for people who never speak the truth.' 

Ellen ¥ras sorry to have made such an admission, 
but was herself too truthful to try to do away with her 
words. ^ I like to work for them,' she said, ^ whether 
they have fistults or not ; and I feel as if I was of some 
use in keeping them out of mischief.' 
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Then Mr. Swainson told her about his hands at the 
factory, and earnestly wished they had some one like 
her to take an interest in them. Much he said of his 
desire to humanise and educate them, and if he spoke 
a little more warmly than he felt, perhaps his longing 
to please and win the fair enthusiast upon his arm was 

some slight excuse for him. 

***** 

The summer months went by slowly to landlords 
who received no' rent, and honest tenants who were 
being punished for their honesty. There was little 
visiting among the gentry in the neighbourhood of 
Castle Hamilton, no dances or tennis parties. The 
heads of families were too gloomy to think of amuse- 
ment, and brooded over their evil case, while they 
watched the progress of the Disturbance Bill through 
the House. 

The papers often destroyed Mr. Hamilton's appetite 
for breakfast. Miss Hamilton was rather interested in 
Dr. Tanner's fast, but thought his choice of forty days 
for the term of his experiment very impious. * But, 
auntie,' said little Polly one morning, ' sure he could 
never be like our Saviour, for He had the Devil's 
temptations as well as hunger to bear, hadn't He ? ' 

* Quite true, my little Polly; good child to re- 
member what mamma taught you. Well, Frederic, 
what of the Bill to-day ? ' 

* It looks black enough, Nell.' 

*Mr. Swainson says the Peers will throw it out,' 
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observed Ellen : ' he does not altogether approve of a 
House of Lords,' — 

(' Snob ! ' whispered Kate in Fanny's ear) — 
' but he confesses that they will be useful in this instance, 
for he considers the Bill pure spoliation.' 

Ellen unconsciously mimicked the manufacturer's 
declaiming style so perfectly that Mr. Hamilton could 
not repress a smile. ' Mr. Swainson speaks like a wise 
man on the subject, my dear. By the way, are not he 
and the boys to be here this evening ? ' 

Mr. Swainson had taken Arthur and John with him 
to Manchester as his guests, and they had both set off 
in high spirits a fortnight previously. John had care- 
fully weighed the offer of a clerkship in Mr. Swainson's 
office, and had accepted it thankfully. He had spoken 
thoughtfully and sensibly to his father on the subject 
'You know, papa, the rubbish Arthur and the girls 
talk C9.n't be listened to for a moment. They say my 
going into trade will demean our family. I say what's 
the use of blue blood, if it doesn't make a fellow wish to 
relieve his father of his keep in such times as these ? ' 

' Spoken like a Hamilton, my boy,' replied his 
father. 

' My darling boy,' cried his aunt, who was present 
at the conference, ' if the ghosts of your ancestors know 
anything about it, they are glad that you are so manly 
and dutiful.' 

So John with some reluctance made up his mind to 
lay aside his classics and return to Rugby no more. 
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Mr. Swainson had invited John to see what his 
future home was like, and Arthur to have a little 
change and amusement. Kate and Fanny thirsted to 
hear their account of the ' old Swain's ' surroundings. 

Cecil had heen dull without his brothers, and had 
been reduced to spend almost all his time in the police 
hut ; and lie was pleased at the prospect of welcoming 
them back. Ellen, though she said nothing, was 
secretly wishing to see her friend again. She would 
have said her anxiety to have him back arose from a 
desire to hear how Mick Gallagher and two other Irish 
importations were getting on at the factory, and to 
discuss philanthropic schemes with him, but in reality 
she was becoming attached to him ; he had been clever 
enough to make himself necessary to her. 

He was delighted with the warmth of her reception 
of him. When dinner was over she remained to chat 
with him in the drawing-room, and herself proposed 
•that they should go for a stroll in tho woods. Her 
family, who had all reassembled in the dining-room, 
saw them pass the windows, and saw him fold a light 
shawl carefully over her beautiful dusky hair, and 
round her chest. Ellen never by any chance had a pin 
to spare ; it amused her sisters to see Mr. Swainson 
pause in view of the house, take a pin from the lining 
of his coat and tenderly fasten the shawl with it, while 
she held up her chin to let him do so in the most con- 
fiding and natural manner. ' He has won her,' thought 
her aunt. 
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The servants thought the same when they saw the 
couple pass through the yard, and McPherson re- 
marked to his old companions, Byan and cook, ^ Swain- 
son's an open-handed gentleman surely, he's free wi' 
the money, but he's no just the sort o' gentleman we 
ha' seen courting the Hamiltons o' Castle Hamilton in 
days gone by.' 

'He is not,' admitted old Byan; *he's not one of 
the ould, ancient stock ; he's no more like the gentlemen 
that used to be coming here, than a cart-horse is like 
Empress.' 

* The best lord in London wouldn't be too good for 
Miss Ellen. Where would you get as handsome a girl ? 
Sure her an' Master Arthur is like picthurs the two of 
them,' said cook. 

' What's all this I what's all this ? ' and the old 
butler, who had been the former squire's friend and 
playfellow, heaved a heavy sigh as he thought of the 
mesalliance. The glory of Castle Hamilton had been 
his own. 

The family had reassembled in order to pump 
Arthur and John about their travels — not indeed that 
pumping was necessary, for they were brimming over 
with information. 

' I tell you he's a capital fellow ; he shells out the 
tin in a lordly way ; he treated us like princes on the 
journey,' said John. 

' I should think so, indeed,' cried Arthur, speaking 
very fast; *you never saw such grub in your life 
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waiters and landlords just flying to serve him when 
they heard his orders ; claret, champagne, and such 
claret, such champagne (he smacked his lips), flowing 
like water. Hid own carriage met us at the station, 
he lives some way out of Manchester. And I can only 
tell you old Butler's turn-out at Deepdene Park is 
nothing to it. It's a gorgeous carriage with a crest 
(here he laughed), and a coachman and footman iux 
crimson and gold liveries.' 

* The whole thing is like a Lord Mayor's coach,' put 
in John. 

* What is the house like ? ' asked Mr. Hamilton. 

* Well,' said Arthur, * two footmen were at the door 
to receive us ; and then we sat down to a great dinner 
with silver plates and dishes, and all kinds of ornaments 
and flowers and I don't know what. He made John*, 
take the head of the table, and he said he hoped he'd 
soon see Ellen sitting there.' 

* Maybe he is popping the question to-night,' saidi 
John. 

Mrs. Hamilton sighed. 

^ What is the fm-niture like ? ' asked Kate. 

' Let me see, oh I velvet carpets.' 

*My dear Arthur, that's impossible,' interrupted- 
Miss Hamilton. 

' Well, I know your feet sink in them, and they're 
over red and yellow flowers, and there are red curtains 
and yellow satin chairs and sofas, and gilding every- 
where, and all big and costly.. The walls are- hung all 
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over with pictures ; he told me he gave 5002. for one, 
and 300Z. for another.' 

* What did you think of it, John ? ' 

* It was very grand, auntie, but the grub was the 
remarkable thing. Ellen will grow as fat as Mrs. 
Snooks if she doesn't take care.' 

' Who is Mrs. Snooks ? ' 

^ Swainson's dearest friend. He took us to call on 
Mr. and Mrs. Snooks.' 

* And they invited us into their dining-room to 
have " a pick of luncheon," ' interrupted Arthur. 
* There was a splendid dessert set out, though it was 
only one o'clock in the day ; pine apples, melons, grapes, 
peaches, all on silver, and a great hot luncheon was 
served. The old lady was hung over with chains and 
bracelets, and she told us the price of everything she 
had on. She said her " master " had given her a 
bracelet on her last birthday, worth 300i. I wish you 
had seen what a red face she had ! Then she showed 
us a bottle of port beside her plate, " I'll be bound you 
young fellows like Veuve Cliquot and Margauz best," 
she said, " but my doctor orders me good old port." ' 

^ " She's able for her bottle between luncheon and 
dinner," said Mr. Snooks, and he told us how much it 
cost the bottle. I forget what it was, but it was some- 
thing very large. His champagne and claret, ah I you 
should have tasted that, and his havannahs ! We sat 
smoking for a couple of hours, and John was quite ill in 
the evening.' 
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* So were you,' retorted his brother. * Arthur won't 
tell you that the old lady said he was the loveliest 
young man she had ever seen, and she wished she was 
a girl again that she might be his sweetheart. She 
grew fonder and fonder of him as she got through her 
port, and she kissed him when we were going away.' 

A shout of laughter from the whole family greeted 
this anecdote, and Arthur looked very foolish. 

^ Did she kiss you^ John ? ' asked Cecil. 

^ Catch her 1 ' said John, with a grimace. * I was 
well pleased to be the ugly one on that occasion. I 
think Swainson was a little uncomfortable ; be was not 
quite sure what we thought of his friends ; he said Mrs. 
Snooks was the kindest woman in the world, but 
rather eccentric' 

* You have not told us what the factory is like,* 
said his father. John became grave, and gave a most 
graphic and interesting account of what he had seen, 
proving that he was willing to give his mind to his 
new calling. He was delighted with Mr. Swainson's 
talent for organising, and business capacity, and said 
his mercantile friends were worthy clever people, and 
as they would be his future associates, be intended to 
make the best of them. 

'They are not bad pec^le,' said Arthur patronis* 
ingly, ' but they have a little weakness for telling you 
the price of everything; and don't they hate the 
aristocrats, that's all. To hear them talk about them 
among themselves is a caution.' 
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* They abuse them, but I don't know that they hate 
them/ said the more thoughtful John ; ' at least they 
are interested to know all that the swells say and do. 
There's an old fellow who has a beautiful place near 
Manchester — Sir Francis Hetherington ; he's a great 
swell, a lieutenant of the county, and the rich men 
who live in fine new houses near him are as interested as 
possible in his doings. Some of them are far richer than 
Sir Francis, but Lady Hetherington does not visit their 
wives. Swainson doesn't despise the aristocrats, I can 
tell you ; he always introduced us as the " sons of Mr. 
Hamilton .of Castle Hamilton, a very old &mily in 
King's County." ' 

Mr. Hamilton laughed at John's shrewd remarks. 
* We can't live on air, my boy, whatever our descent 
may be. I hope you will have sense enough not to 
think yourself better than the worthy people you 
describe. They must have both talent and perseverance 
to have succeeded as they have done. Swainson will 
make Ellen an excellent husband.' 

* And she will never perceive his gaudy furniture 
any more than she saw our rags and tatters,' said Miss 
Hamilton ; * she will always have an enthusiasm for 
something or other. I hope he will let her occupy 
herself in some charitable work under his prudent 
direction.' 

The proposal did not take place that evening, but 
a few days later. Mr. Hamilton was agreeably inter- 
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rupted at work in his den by the fortunate manufac- 
turer, 

* My dear sir,' said Mr, Swainson, coming forward 
with his florid face all one smile, * I flatter myself you 
will congratulate me heartily upon my success. Your 
daughter Ellen has consented to be my wife.' 

* I do congratulate you, indeed,' and Mr. Hamilton 
shook hands with him warmly. 

* I do not pretend to say that she is what is called 
" in love " with me, sir ; but she has accepted me with- 
out any apparent reluctance.' 

' Nay, my dear fellow, she has seemed to us all of 
late to find great pleasure in your society. I give her 
to you gladly.' 

^ You may trust me to make her happy, Mr. 
Hamilton ; at least my life shall be devoted to making 
her so. She will have her brother John's companion- 
ship. I intend to treat him as a young brother of my 
own.' 

Meanwhile the bride elect was telling her story to 
her mother and aunt, whom she found together in the 
drawing-room, ' Mr. Swainson has asked me to marry 
him, mamma.' 

* Well, dear, what answer did you givo ? ' asked Mrs. 
Hamilton, looking wistfully at Ellen, who stood grave 
and unblushing before her. 

* I said I would, mamma.' 

^ Nobody required you to accept him, Ellen ; you 
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hare /been left altogether to yomsdf to decide the 
questioiL.' 

A flash of animatum came into Ellen's beaatifol 
ejres, hut die answered grarel j as ever, 

' Nothing was said to me, mamma ; but I could not 
hdp seeing that you and papa wished me to marry him 
Tery much indeed. We are so pocx* now that papa does 
not know what to do. He hoped I woold marry Mi. 
Swainson, and that he would provide for John ; and 
now his hopes will be accomplished.' 

^ Yes, darling ; and we are Tery thankful you have 
accepted him.' Another inquiring and wistful look 
into her lovely daughter's tranquil &ce, and she fiiltered 
the rash questi(Hi, ' You love him, Ellen ? ' 

^ He is kind and generous, mamma, and he is very 
fond of me. I like him — yes ! I certainly do like him 
very much indeed.' 

She returned her mother's warm kiss, whispering, 
^ Poor mamma, I shall leave you all to very hard times, 
I am afraid ; but John is sure to do well. Mr. Swain- 
sou says he considers him steady and sensible, and 
eminently suited to the business — " our business," ' and 
the flash of humour made her like her father for the 
moment. ' You will all be half afraid, I mean ashamed 
of me, but I think Arthur will visit me after alL' 

She suffered her aunt, who had been nurse, play- 
fellow, teacher, and confidant to the troop of brothers 
and sisters from their infancy, to see further into her 
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1^1 mind than either father or mother was permitted 
to do. 

' He says, auntie dear, that I may do as much good 
and relieve as mudi suffering as I please. He says be 
is very rich, and that I am to teach him to be generous ; 
but indeed I think God has made him generous and 
compassionate.' 

They were walking round and round the old walled 
garden, the little lady's hand upon her niece's pliunp, 
firm arm. 

* I have always thought,' Ellen continued, • that 
wealth was given to a few in order that they might 
relieve the sorrows of the many ; but I never expected 
that / should have the power of spending much 
money.' 

*My love, you have done a great deal of good 
already. You have taught our poor Protestant 
children the way to heaven ; you have taught the whole 
parish many useful things for this world ; and you have 
comforted all who suffered by your visits and sym^ 
pathy.' 

* I had very little to give them, auntie ;' now I shall- 
have plenty to give; but, oh J how I ba/e- loved our 
own people — my neighbours whom I have known all 
my life I I'd have liked best to work among them, but 
Ned says (Mr. Swainson says I am to call hin^Ned) — 
Ned says I shall very soon grow fond of the hands in 
his factory and like them just as well. He talks of 
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Sanday and weekday classes for them ; and he says I 
may still help the people here in any way I please.' 

As she ran on in her old enthusiastic way Miss 
Hamilton began to hope all was right ; and her little 
matter-of-fact mention of *Ned' reassured her still 
more. They were walking towards the garden-gate 
when Xed's substantial figure appeared in sight. 

* Mrs. Hamilton begged me to tell you that Lady 
Nugent's carriage is driving up the avenue,' he said, 
addressing Miss Hamilton. The respectful manner in 
which he named ** Lady Nugent ' reminded her of John's ' 
assertion that, althou^ a Badical, he admired a title in 
bis heart. 

Ellen took bis arm and walked away with him, and 
the aunt stood for a moment looking after them. ' She 
is as easy with him as if he were a very indulgent 
father, or an elder brother who had always petted her,' 
mused the romantic old maid, ' but there is none of the 
rapture I used to feel when Willy Montmorency, ah I — 
Willy Montmorency ! Poor child I I fear it is not the 
real thing ; but how thankful dear Frederic and Mary 
are.' 

Then she went into the house to provide luncheon 
for Lady Nugent. 

Mr. Swainson and Ellen had scarcely got clear away 
when the garden door opened again and admitted Miss 
Nesbit, Arthur, and the two young girls. Arthur had 
been captured by his mother and obliged to remain in- 
doors to receive the visitors, and then he could not 
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refose to show the stranger young lady the garden. 
Kate and Fanny feeling quite grown up and very im- 
portant, tripped along by Miss Nesbit's side ; but she, 
as we know, wasted very little attention upon her own 
sex when a man of any description was present, and they 
soon felt that they were of small account. 

The tall, handsome youth, looking twenty, though 
not yet eighteen ; holding his head erect, and walking 
as if the whole world belonged to him ; and rattling 
out whatever came into his head, in his scatterbrained 
way, was very much more to Emily's taste than his 
school-girl sisters. 

* Do you know, I seem to know you very well, Mr. 
Hamilton,' she said, looking up in his face with a smile. 
' Your sister Evy was always talking of you. I have 
heard all about your hunting — you are a very hard 
rider, I believe — and your shooting and skating, Evy 
had a good deal to say about your prowess in all 
these lines. I am so fond of riding. Evy thinks 
my mare ''Lightning" nothing to your '* Empress," 
though.' 

Then Arthur, viore 8U0^ launched forth into a 
rattling, voluminous history of Empress's exploits, such 
a history as had often made John wince when related 
in his presence to the sixth form at Rugby. But his 
boyish companions' impertinent incredulity had never 
stemmed the torrent of his eloquence ; and certain it is 
that Emily Nesbit's admiring attention greatly increased 
its flow. Her instinct being to attract, she . feigned 
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deep interest in enhjects she really cared very little 
for. 

Nothing Hke her had ever appeared above Arthur's 
horizon. Her £Etther, not beings a landlord, was able to 
dress her expensively ; and somehow her yoimg escort 
saw tliat she looked better than his sisters, without 
knowing why. 

Poor Kate and Fanny, wha had by this time given 
up struggling to get in a word, listened to their de- 
lighted brother's boastful stories, and the visitor's 
appreciative laughs and disguised flattery; and from 
their humble position in the background, occupied 
themselves in taking note of Miss Nesbit's fashionable 
costume. They admired the colour chosen to suit her 
brunette complexion, her coquettish hat, faultless 
gloves, and high-heeled French boots, which last were 
a revelation to them. 

By the time they had walked three or four times 
round the garden, Arthur had left the hunting field 
and was giving anecdotes of school pranks and escapes 
in wLich the words * John said,' 'Cecil did,' but more 
frecjuently, *-! said and did so and so,' came in con- 
tinually. Emily seemed to find his tales of advenlure 
delightful. 

' You must taste our mogul plums before we go into 
the house. I suppose, Kate, luncheon must be nearly 
ready,' and be led the way to the south wall where Mr. 
Hamilton's favourite plums were. There were no apples 
and pe^rs left, and the gooseberries were long over; 
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nothing eatable remained in the garden but these 
plums, and Polly and Fred had been strictly forbidden 
to touch them, a hard command for the latter, a small 
gourmand, or we should rather say, gourmet^ for his 
tastes were refined. 

A sight that made Miss Nesbit laugh heartily burst 
upon the party when they turned into the south walk. 
Fred, standing upon a board beneath the tree, was 
cramming plums into his mouth. He nearly choked 
when, the laughter making him turn round, he perceived 
that his crafty naughtiness was discovered. 

. ' What a stout, handsome little fellow I ' cried Miss 
Nesbit. 

' The very worst brat in creation, I assure you,' said 
Arthur, * and as cunning as a fox. He was punished 
yesterday because his footprints were seen beneath the 
tree ; and you see his device not to leave any marks 
to-day. I'll tell mamma and nurse, you horrid little 
beggar, see if I don't.' 

A terrified roar from the culprit made his sisters 
pounce upon him, and lead him between them towards 
the house, Emily calling after them, ' You must forgive 
him, such a handsome, clever fellow. Now, Mr. 
Hamilton,' as he busied himself in gathering plums for 
her, * you ought to be proud of having such a clever 
brother; I should be, I'm sure.' 

* He's a plague, a mischievous brat. You wouldn't 
like him, Miss Nesbit, if he hid your boots and made 
hay of your things in your room ? ' 
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' Well,' DO ; I don't suppose I should like him so 
well then.' 

' Oh, he shall catch it for this ; ' and Arthur kicked 
away the board, which was as large as the culprit's self, 
and had been carried to the scene of his crime with 
much difficulty. 

* No, no ; you won't tell upon him. Please don't, 
Mr. Hamilton, when I ask you not,' and she gave him 
the glance that had been effectual with so many 
admirers. Poor, inexperienced Arthur fel^ it to his 
heart's core. Grratified vanity made him colour high, 
and he promised to do anything in the world she asked 
him. Julia's prediction respecting him was in a fair 
way of being fulfilled. 

Mr. Hamilton found his sister directing McPherson's 
efforts in the dining-room, while she turned out 
Siberian crab-apples that looked like balls of amber 
floating in a golden sea; and pale mounds of apple 
jelly. ' You may kill the fatted calf, Nell,' said, he 
smiling ; ' treat Swainson as well as you can. I'll stand 
a couple of bottles of my grandfather's claret to-night 
to drink his and Ellen's health.' 

' Arthur says you have finished all the claret you 
ordered in town the other day^' 

' Yes, and the young rascal helped us pretty well 
with it himself.' 

* Come and see Lady Nugent ; I suppose Mary has 
been telling her about Ellen's engagement.'' 

They found h<jr ladyship saying, ' An excellent thing 
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for Ellen, my dear, a capital match. These things are 
done in society every day. Lord Nugent's nephew has 
just married a Manchester heiress, and everybody con- 
gratulated him. Quite a good arrangement for John, 
too ; if it had been i^y beautiful Arthur you were 
sending out of the country, I might have had a word to 
say against it.' 

* Arthur has a very poor prospect before him. Lady 
Nugent. I don't know what is to become of Irish 
landlords, for the tenants won't pay, and the Laud 
League is rampant.' 

* Yes,' she replied, * the state of things is frightful. 
Even the Whigs were beginning to clamour for co- 
ercive measures when we left London the week before 
last. I declare it gave me a turn to see a police hut 
in your grounds.' 

* It seems like a farce my keeping a police guard,' 
said Mr. Hamilton as they sat down to luncheon. ' I 
was fired at last spring, and for some time threatening 
letters poured in upon me, but it is long since I got 
aay, and the people seem very quiet about here,' 

* He is growing fool-hardy ; do recommend caution,' 
said his wife. 

* Well, all I say is that if 7ny husband had been 
fired at, or even threatened, nothing would have tempted 
me to let him come to Ireland.' 

* It is easy for you to say so with your fine estates 
in England ; but Frederic must live here, and if the 
rents are not paid we must starve.' 
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' Qoiet thoogh this ooantr appeais on the sorCace,' 
said Mr. Hamilton, ^ corioos things are happening in it ; ' 
and he told the stcwy of James Xc^nieraon's persecu- 
tion. 'You might have obeerved his two gnaidian 
pc^cemen pacing aboat the &rm as yon turned in at 
this gate ; they are there to protect him, but they cannot 
make the people bay from him or sell to him. A less 
resolute man than he would have fled and left the fimn 
on my hands long ago, but he is undaunted ; he is of 
the stuff that the Christian martyrs were made o£* 

' He must be a fine fellow. I shall make Lord 
Nugent write about him to the '* Times-" ' 

' He is a fine fellow ; but I am nearly as much oat 
of pocket as if he had thrown up the &nn, for as he 
cannot get his horses shod, I must lend him mine ; as 
he cannot get labourers I must help him to fimn his 
land, and I believe Mary and his wife have a sort of 
community of goods.' 

3Iiss Xesbit sat beside Arthur. ' Do ride over to 
Xugentstown some day soon,' she said ; ' I want to see 
Empress. Evy described you both, and now that I 
know the rider, I want to see the steed.' 

* Evy seems to be forgetting us,' said Arthur, feeling 
flattered and charmed. 

< Ah, there was some one at Ardnamona who 
helped her to forget you ; did she never mention Mr. 
Montmorency in her letters ? ' 

'Very presentable, my dear,' whispered Lady 
Nugent, pressing Mrs. Hamilton's hand, and glanciDg 
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\t Mr. Swainson as she took leave. The gentlemen 
itood upon the steps in a group, but both Lady Nugent 
ind Emily looked longest and last at Arthur, the most 
striking and most prominent figure. 

' So that is the beauty ; very pretty certainly, but 
QO style,' observed Miss Nesbit on the way home. 

* My dear, she is beautiful. If you saw her pro- 
perly dressed and set up, you would say so. Look at 
her in that dreadful old serge. Why, there was not a 
beauty in London this season to compare with her. 
She and her brother Arthur are faultlessly hand- 
some.', 

' Oh, Arthur I yes. Lady Nugent ; please ask him 
over to Nugentstown.' 

*Now, Emily, how long do you mean to go on 
wasting your time ? If Arthur Hamilton were ten 
years older and had the estate, I should still say he 
would be no parti for you.' ' I don't want to marry 
him, Lady Nugent ; I only want to make a friend of 
him.' 

'Your taste is good, I admit. Ten years hence 
Arthur will be the most charming man in Ireland. 
Look at him in those shabby clothes of his, his ease 
and grace and good address. Why, when he was only 
sixteen, a mere schoolboy, he was able to amuse Lord 
Nugent's grave political friends. I declare I have seen 
Sir Thomas Bathurst and Mr. Williamson stop their 
dry conversation at our table to listen to his stories of 
school-life, and actually shout with laughter. Lord 
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Nugent delights in him. I suppose it must be his wild 
spirits that make the men take to him so.' 

As will be supposed, many consultations were held 
between Mrs. and Miss Hamilton in the course of the 
next few days. The bride elect, still up to her eyes in 
ink and grimy copy-books when unclaimed by Mr. 
Swainson, was sometimes called upon to decide a ques- 
tion relating to her wardrobe. 

* We must get you one nice travelling dress, Ellen. 
Your aunt thinks it should be a brown velveteen, and 
I rather fancy a claret-coloured cashmere with velvet 
trimmings to match. Have you any choice ? ' 

' Velveteen,' said Ellen, dreamily, .as she sucked a 
smear of ink off her slender middle finger. ' Velvet 
trimmings ; don't get me a crimson velvet, mamma.' 

* Crimson velvet I ' exclaimed both ladies. 

' Because Ned says he is going to give me a crimson 
velvet dresB.' 

' Most unsuitable,' uttered her mother. 

'Never mind, Mary,' whispered Miss Hamilton. 
*We are not going to get you many things, Ellen, 
but a Miss Hamilton must leave home neatly dressed. 
What do you like best, brown or claret-colour ? ' 

* Brown or claret-colour,' repeated Ellen. *0h, 
brown — or claret-colour ' 

* Good gracious, Ellen ! ' 

' Well, auntie, brown is very pretty ; I shall like 
that,' and they did not refer to her again on that 
occasion. 
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' You are going to Italy, I hear,' said her father. 
* What a lucky girl you are ! Very few brides are taken 
further than Paris for a wedding trip.' 

Ellen shared the family talent, and her eyes 
brightened as she descanted on the pleasure she 
expected in seeing picture-galleries, hearing musio, 
and visiting historic cities. 

The wedding was to take place in a fortnight, the 
only stipulation Ellen made being that her sister 
should be recalled from Ardnamona so as to be present 
at it. 

Quite a new interest had come into Arthur's life 
since Miss Nesbit's appearance upon the scene. 
Empress, more carefully groomed than ever, was in 
frequent requisition, and Arthur had once or twice 
spent the night at Nugentstown. His father, mother, 
^nd aimt smiled at one anottier as they saw him ride off 
so proud and important, with his clothes well brushed, 
and a rosebud in his buttonhole, but they made no 
remarks in his hearing relative to his new fancy. 

* I say, could you lend me ten shillings ? ' he asked 
Miss Hamilton at this period. Of course she produced 
her well-worn purse ; and she was amused to see him 
provided with a new tie and new gloves when he set 
forth on his next visit. 

'Do look at that absurd boy,' said his younger 
sisters, who laughed at him without compunction. 
-* There he goes to see that flirting Miss Nesbit. She 
is very bad style.' 

Q 
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' I wish either of you miserable little chits was like 
Miss Nesbit/ Arthur used to reply, highly indignant. 

' She'll throw him over as she did Mr. Caiilfieldr 
Evy wrote auntie all about it,' remarked one sister. 

' Evy doesn't think her at all a nice girl,' returned 
the other. 

' All jealousy and envy,' replied Arthur ; * you girls 
are envious of her because she is so much prettier and 
more amusing than you.' 

' You think she cares for your flowers, and Lady 
Nugent's garden full of flowers,' they would call after 
him as he departed with the bouquet he had picked for 
her. 

These scenes were of constant recurrence during the 
fortnight following Mr. Swainson's proposal. Arthur's 
taste for society grew apace under Emily's teaching, and 
his whole heart was soon full of a plan for having a 
tennis party and afternoon dance at Castle Hamilton. 
Poor Mrs. Hamilton was horrified when he first broached 
the subject to her. 

' My darling boy,' she cried, ' must I remind you 
that we are struggling to eodst ? We have no money to 
buy ourselves clothes, and how can you ask us to give 
parties ? Don't you know you ask what is impos- 
sible?' 

' I don't know anything of the kind, mamma. You 
must have a wedding breakfast for Ellen and Swainson : 
invite the Nugents to it, and let the other people have 
afternoon tea. That won't cost anything.' 
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As persistent as a child, he went over and over the 
same ground, coaxing his doting mother to yield to his 
wish ; then he flew to his aunt to use the same omni- 
potent persuasion with her. Somewhat provoked, Miss 
Hamilton was at first deaf to his entreaties, told him 
his scheme of a tennis party on the wedding day was 
rubbish, and that she knew his father would think it 
wrong to give a party while the country was in such a 
frightful state, and refused to intercede for him. 

' Has he told you what he wants now ? ' asked Mrs. 
Hamilton the next time she saw her sister-in-law. 

* Yes. It's all that dreadful girl's doing. Kefuse 
him flatly, Mary.' 

' Now, Nell, do you not know Arthur yet ? ' with 
unusual irritation of manner. ' We may be thankful 
he did not invite the party without asking leave, as lie 
did BuUer.' 

Of course it ended in Arthur's having his own way. 
Neither father nor mother was able to refuse him any- 
thing. His aunt was wheedled into being ambassador 
to Mr. Hamilton, and obliged to use all her eloquence 
in urging a request which she felt to be thoroughly un- 
reasonable. Arthm* was noisier and happier than ever 
when his point was gained. He made his aunt sit at 
the piano for hours at a time practising dance music, and 
called out whenever he came near her, ' Faster, auntie, 
much faster ! Do you think we are going to dance to 
a funeral march ? ' 

He fought his ground inch by inch till everything 

Q 2 
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he wanted was conceded — to have the party the day 
before the wedding ; to have the schoolroom cleared 
for dancing ; and to have champagne and claret cup as 
well as tea and coflfee for the guests. There was a great 
fight over this last demand, and for several days he 
never appeared in his mother's presence without talking 
of ' cup.' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

If heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
'Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 

In other's arms breathe out the tender tale 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale. 

The post hour, important event of the day in all 
country places, was very important indeed at Ardna- 
mona, sg far removed from neighbours. But its interest 
did not depend chiefly upon the arrival of letters that 
autunm. The newspapers, filled with accounts of 
atrocities that were making Ireland a scandal to the 
whole civilised world, and accumulating disgrace upon 
the Government, brought daily consternation to the 
breakfast tables of Irish landlords. The so-called 
* English garrison,' felt themselves helpless to break the 
meshes that were being cast round them, while unaided 
by England ; and as they read of unoflfending citizens 
being tortured and maimed, lives threatened and reck- 
lessly taken, dumb animals brutally injured, just rights 
unrecognised, they began to think themselves utterly 
abandoned to the enemies of their race. 

*Buy out the landlords? A visionary scheme. 
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indeed,' remarked Captain Harvey one morning that 
September. 'WTiere is the purchase-money to come 
from?' 

* Quite impossible, of course; but supposing it 
feasible, we should all gladly emigrate with our 
incomes secured to us, and watch the peasant-pro- 
prietors destroying one another from a safe distance.' 

* Would you have no feeling for your Protestant 
neighbours ? ' asked Mr. Caulfield. 

*I think the Ulster Orangemen would hold their 
own. I am supposing that England allowed them to 
fight it out without interfering. There would soon be 
no Protestants in the other provinces. It would be 
pleasant and refreshing to hear of the fighting if we 
were once out of it.' 

' You are joking, Mark. Where should we emigrate 
to ? ' asked Julia, looking up from her letters. 

' America : we might found a colony in the far 
west.' 

* And go among Radicals and Democrats ? ' 

* Why not ? Of course we should not continue to 
be Conservatives if England threw us over. England 
would have no bitterer foes than the wronged and ousted 
landlords — " expropriated Irish landlords " ' Mark 
laughed silently as he broke his egg, at his picture of 
the situation. ' And in process of time,' he burst forth, 
< the Irish landlords in America may become a dan- 
gerous class through brooding over their injuries ; they 
may come over to Ireland to stir up the labourers 
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against their then landlords, who will call upon the 
Oovemment to protect them from them.' 

Leo laughed. ' Somebody should send that idea to 
*' Punch." ' 

' It's very well to laugh,' remarked Mr. Caulfield ; 
•* but the gentlemen up here ought to bestir themselves 
and prevent the Land League spreading in Ulster. A 
little encouragement from them would blow the Pro- 
testant spirit into ^ flame.' 

' My good fellow,' cried Mark, ' you can't stir up the 
country gentlemen; they are the most helpless, supine 
lot 1 ever saw. Sir John and I have been lifting up 
•our parable for the last three months wherever land- 
lords most do congregiate, and they either chatf or say 
they can't do anything.' 

' We made a grave mistake,' said Sir John, ' in 
deserting the Orange cause fifty years ago. The 
gentlemen, their natural leaders, abandoned the 
"Orangemen, and Government has systematically 
crushed them, and has encouraged the disaflfected 
party ever since. I fear it is too late now to raise 
the Protestant cry. Besides which, we are loyal and 
orderly if anything, and we cannot stir without support 
from Grovemment, unless there should be a rebellion as 
there was in '98, which I do not anticipate.' 

'I never dreamt of such a thing as teaching the 
•Orangemen to use force, sir : I would only counsel the 
landlords to organise a " Protestant Defence Associa- 
tion." I would not even call it "Orange." But we 
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cannot find a leader, it seems. The gentlemen are 
supine ; I am tired of trying to rouse them.' 

* That must be because the danger has not touched 
themselves yet,' exclaimed Julia, her sharp face aglow 
with wrath and scorn. ' Have they not imagination 
enough to picture the condition of their brethren in> 
the south and west ? Oh that I were a man ! ' 

* You should remonstrate with them. Miss Harvey.' 

' /, Mr. Caulfield ! I, who am not able to make one 
clergyman do his work ! ' 

* Where is Miss Hamilton ? ' asked Leo, looking for 
the twentieth time towards the door. Evelyn was be- 
come an object of much importance in his eyes now 
that she was the only young lady available. He found 
her a pleasant companion for a walk or ride, and she 
was beginning to talk to him without shyness, and to 
admit to herself that Ardnamona had been livelier 
since he came. Evelyn was quite one of the family. 
No tears had been openly shed for Willy Montmorency 
since the evening following his departure, and although 
paler and quieter for a fortnight or so, she betrayed no 
other sign of wearing the willow. She helped Julia 
with her gardening, her picking and preserving fruit, 
arranging flowers, visiting the poor, and teaching 
schools : she sang to Sir John, aired his slippers, played 
backgammon with him, and made herself more and 
more indispensable to him as summer advanced. Her 
efforts to get home had always been strenuously 
opposed by the whole party ; but now that EUen'ft 
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engagement was made known the Harveys felt they 
could not keep her any longer, and she was to go homa 
the very next day. 

The door opened and she entered shyly, blushing 
with confusion, and apologising to Sir John for being 
so late. He stroked her hand as he told her that her 
long sleep had been very becoming to her. Leo looked 
at her with his expression of admiring deference, and 
got up to pull out her chair for her, and to collect the 
viands near her plate. A fat letter lay beside it, 
directed in Miss Hamilton's hand, and containing a 
sheaf of dear scrawls from the brothers and sisters. 
Politeness made her lay these aside as soon as she had 
unfolded them ; but her friends implored her to read 
the home news without considering them. 

To Julia's question how the wedding preparations 
were progressing, she raised a flushed face and cried 
out, ' Only think I Arthur insists upon mamma's giving 
an afternoon dance — the Nugents, Frenches, St. Greorges^ 
and Fitzgeralds have been invited to it.' 

* Emily Nesbit ! ' exclaimed Julia — ' didn't I tell 
you so I ' 

* I'm afraid you are right. They say Arthur is con- 
stantly riding over to Nugentstown, and she has been 
twice at the Castle, and Arthur has got a new suit of 
Qlothes.' 

As she naively read out this last piece of informa- 
tion in a tone of alarmed wonder, the whole party 
burst out laughing. 
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* A sure sign that Miss Nesbit is at the bottom of 
it — eh, Caulfield ? ' Mr. Caulfield laughed again, but a 
little awkwardly. Evelyn was ashamed of herself for 
having stumbled upon a passage meant for her eye 
alone. 

' Arthur seems of more consequence than the bride,' 
observed Julia. ' It is " Arthur wants this " — " Arthur 
made us do that," from beginning to end of your 
letter.' 

' Arthur can get anything he wants,' said his fond 
sister : ' he works upon mamma and auntie, and makes 
them work upon papa ; but he really must have teased 
a, very great deal before they consented to give a dance. 
Oh, yes, Arthur is always of more consequence than 
anyone else.' 

' Do you think Miss Nesbit has done him any harm? 
Is he in low spirits ? ' asked Mark, cynically. 

' No,' replied the innocent Evelyn, referring to the 
most remarkable of the scrawls in her lap ; ' he says I 
am going back to the finest times he ever remembers 
at the Castle ; and that he has had great trouble to 
prevent mamma and auntie doing things shabbily, 
and that Miss Nesbit is a jolly girl — quite the jolliest 
girl he ever saw.' 

Julia had regarded Evelyn from time to time with 
a curious dancing mirth and delight in her eyes that 
attracted Mark's attention ; and as he was ruminating 
over it and smoking his after-breakfast pipe, his sister 
joined him in the shrubbery. 
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' What is the matter with you, Julia ? ' 
' Look at that,' and she held up an envelope ad- 
dressed to Miss Hamilton. 

* Montmorency's schoolboy hand — I see that.' 

' Yes, he enclosed it to me for Evy. The greatest 
piece of good fortune has happened to him. His sister's 
husband writes from Ceylon that his health is so bad he 
•cannot any longer look after the coffee plantation alone, 
and he must have an assistant and manager. He oflFers 
the situation' to Willy at a salary of 3001, a year. He 
says if Willy accepts he will virtually be his partner. 
Of course Willy accepts. This letter asks Evelyn to be 
his wife and share the good fortune with him.' 

* Well, Montmorency is more constant than I gave 
him credit for being : he has remembered her for almost 
five months. Do you think her father will consent ? ' 

' Thankfully I From what I can gather they are 
miserably poor. Emily writes that she never saw such 
signs of poverty.' 

' But the other sister is making a fine match.' 
' Even so, 300J. a year is more than Evy had any 
right to expect. Eecollect she is one of ten children. 
Oh, Mark, think of the joy I am going to bestow when 
I hand her this letter ! ' ^Her keen eyes shone through 
tears.) * It is well that perfect bliss comes to a few in 
this world, to make us others believe that there is such 
a thing as happiness. Perfect joy, and at nineteen, 
before care or disappointment has had time to chill the 
heart I ' 
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'You have large powers of sympathy, Julia. Welly 
if it is any satisfistction to you I retract every word I 
said ahout your folly in throwing those infants together. 
There is nothing so successful as success — ^you shall be 
called a prudent woman from this day forth.' 

Evelyn's joy was as nearly unalloyed as anything 
human can be. Had it come ten years later there 
would, as Julia had observed, have been the experience 
of the unavoidable cares and disappointments of those 
years to make the heart less hopeful. After reading 
her beloved Willy's tender assurances of devotion and 
ardent supplications that she would be his, at first with a 
feeling of incredulity, then with a swift realisation of 
the truth, she threw herself into Julia's arms, inco- 
herently murmuring fond apostrophes to * Willy — ^her 
Willy.' 

' Did you know he cared for you in this way, my 
little Evy ? ' asked her friend. 

* Oh, yes, I knew he was very fond of me, dear 
Julia; but he was so poor — I thought we should 
never, never meet again — I hoped to hear of him 
sometimes from you ; I thought I might years hence, 
long after he had quite forgotten me, hear of him as a 
great doctor, and rejoice in his success and feme.' 

' So that was your notion, Evy. And he says in 
his letter to me that he has never ceased to think of 
you since May, and that his first thought on reading 
his brother-in-law's proposal was that he might now 
marry you if you would have him. He begged me to 
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find out if you cared about him before I gave you his 
•enclosure.' 

Evelyn gave a little hysterical laugh. 

' / knew all about it, Evy ; but it is just as well he 
was a little doubtful of your answer. / knew it, darling, 
though you have preserved a dignified and feminine 
silence about your Willy, ever since the day I brought 
you, a little broken-hearted creature, home from the 
station. There I Go away and read your letter in peace. 
I am sure you want to be alone.' 

Her own room was not distant enough or solitary 
enough for Evelyn. She walked slowly across the lawn, 
but when she reached the shelter of the wood where she 
had spent so many delicious hours in spring, she ran 
along the paths like a deer, her heart fluttering with 
joy, and her hands clasping the letter. Startled birds 
flew out from clumps of rhododendrons twittering their 
surprise ; scared rabbits glanced at the flying figure 
and scurried under the fern. Eapture had trans- 
figured Evy: she was beautiful for once. If the 
elves of the Fairy Glen had caught a glimpse of her 
they must have wished her their own, and all the land- 
scape was beautified for her : her eyes seemed to rest 
upon a glorious fairyland. 

She had felt the necessity of working ofif her excite- 
ment by rapid exercise, but at length she drew up 
panting beneath a gigantic fir-tree in the very heart of 
the wood, and pressed both hands against her side. It 
was the spot she and Willy had chosen for their study ; 
there he had told her he was about to leave Ardnamona ; 
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on that mossy bank they had sat side by side looking- 
over their grammar and Virgil together. Again she 
recalled his looks, his voice, his tricks of manner ; hi& 
slight brogue ridiculed by Mark and Leo ; his little 
unpolished bnisqueries ; his foolish speeches, as well as 
his lofty thoughts, noble aims and reverence for God 
and all holy things — all went to make up the man she 
knew so thoroughly and loved so fondly ; all were pre- 
cious to her remembrance. The very words his hand 
had written were dear. She gazed at her name upon 
the envelope : then she unfolded the paper and re-read 
his assurances that she had been in his thoughts every 
day of the past five months —that her darling face had 
for ever been coming between him and his book. Even 
while feeling that it was weak and wrong in her to do 
so, she had hourly gone over and over his looks and 
words in memory : now she might let her thoughts 
revel in that sweet past, for he was to be her own Willy. 
Then she recollected that she had not yet thanked God 
for her letter, and in a rush of penitence and devotit>n, 
sinking upon her knees beside the tree, and leaning her 
forehead against its flaky stem, she poured forth her 
gratitude to Him whom her mother had taught her to 
regard as the Giver of all good things. 

The reply to the letter must be written that after- 
noon, and her possessions must be packed up for her 
homeward journey on the morrow ; and Julia — she must 
not in her selfish happiness forget her kind, sympathetic 
Julia's claims to her society and confidence. So slie 
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looked for the last time at the green schoolroom — scene 
of blissful and afterwards of sorrowful hours — then 
through the red stems across the lake at the Fairy 
Grlen, a lovely picture framed in softest green ; and 
turned towards Ardnamona. 

The long journey to King's County was not weari-- 
some to her with such meditations to beguile the way ; 
and she was scarcely tired when she got out upon the 
platform, and was received by her father and his two 
policemen. At sight of these guardians her delicious 
dreams were dissipated, and she awoke to a sense of all 
that her family had been going through during her 
long absence. 

' You will find us in a frightful state of fuss and 
bustle : I was glad to get out of the bouse for a couple 
of hours,' said Mr. Hamilton as they drove home. 
* Arthur teased and worried your mother to give a dance 
— such utter folly in the present state of the country 
and of my piurse — and she and your aunt teased me 
into consenting; so the confounded piece of tomfoolery 
is to come off to-morrow. I declare the way you have 
spoilt Arthur among you is shameful I Ellen and 
Swainson will be married quietly on the following day.' 

' Dear papa, has Arthur any fancy for Miss Nesbit?* 

Mr. Hamilton laughed. * To be sure he has ! Your 
mother is afraid that lie will propose for her ; he's over 
at the Nugents' nearly every day ; but I can tell you 
Miss Nesbit has a serious rival in every grouse that 
flies. Lord Nugent has invited him to join a shooting- 
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party next week, and he has given Miss Nesbit verj 
few thoughts, I dare swear, since he got the invitation. 
►Such nonsense of your mother I ' and he laughed again. 

Evelyn saw that her father was in high spirits. No 
rents had yet been paid, and his circumstances were no 
better than they had been when she left home, but the 
great good fortune of Ellen's marriage and John's 
situation had so cheered him that he had made small 
opposition even to Arthur's outrageous project of giving 
a dance. ^ Poor papa ! ' mused Evy ; ' how glad he will 
be when he knows about Willy and me.' 

Arthur received her at the door, and behind him 
she could see John and Cecil, her mother, aunt and 
sisters, and in the far background Ellen and Mr. 
Swainson. Even her mother held back imtil Arthur 
kissed her. ' Well, Evy,' he said as he helped her off 
the car, ' you will be very useful to-morrow morning 
helping me to make the " cup." McPherson's as stingy 
as ever. I tell him when we do a thing once in a way 
like this we ought to do it in a gentlemanlike manner, 
«h?' 

' I quite agree with you, Arthur ; ' and then he 
suflFered her to go on and speak to the rest of the 
family. What pleasure to see them again ! She kissed 
Ellen and greeted Mr. Swainson warmly, congratulating 
them both ; then, seated by her mother's side and hold- 
ing her hand, she passed the brothers and sisters in 
review, complimenting Kate on having filled her place 
so well with the boys ; Cecil upon his skill as a marks- 
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man ; Fred upon his growth, and Polly upon her im- 
provement in propriety of demeanoiu*. She laughed 
and chattered to them all, and her aunt wondered what 
had changed her manner and made her demonstrative 
and gay. * Come along, Evelyn, and look where we 
have put the piano,' said Arthur. 

' Can't you let her rest a moment ? ' said John. 

But Evelyn, delighted to obey his behests once 
more, sprang up and ran after him out of the room. 

' I had such trouble to get them to give champagne 
and claret cup, Evy ; and who ever heard of an after- 
noon dance and tennis party without " cup " for the 
men ? Your beastly washes of tea and coflFee do very 
well for ladies. Auntie doesn't play dance music l)adly ; 
I have had her practising a good deal. 

' I don't in the least doubt it,' replied Evy, in a 
tone that was a very good imitation of Mark Harvey's 
dry humour. 

' I say, Evy, it wouldn't do for Miss Nesbit to go 
away and say we did things shabbily here. She's the 
jolliest girl, and she dances like the wind. Don't she 
and I go the proper pace ! You can't tire her. We 
danced every night the week I spent at Nugentstown. 
She says Empress trots better than any animal she 
knows in Donegal. Slie has only seen her on the roads 
yet — she hasn't had a chance of seeing her take her 
fences. And I say, Evy, his lordship has asked me to 
go with a party to LagnaduflF for some grouse-shooting.* 

B 
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' Do let Evy come upstairs,' pleaded the sisters, ap- 
pearing in the doorway of the dancing-room. 

The bustle culminated next morning, and it was 
not until the ' cup ' was made, the teimis court marked 
out, and Arthur's gloves cleaned and mended, that Evy 
was suflfered to have a moment to herself. Then she 
sought her mother and aunt in order to tell her stoiy 
— a story like Ellen's, but how diflFerently told 1 Miss 
Hamilton had no doubt whatever but that this was the 
* real thing ; ' and her mother had no occasion to look 
wistful. Mr. Hamilton was called in to learn the 
gratifying news that a third of his ten children was 
about to be provided for — a piece of information that 
furnished him with spirits for the afternoon. 

He was able to smile when his brother landlords 
complimented him upon his gay doings, and the more 
intimate of them joked him a little. There was a 
good deal of abuse of the Government for their inaction ; 
and there was grave talk among the elder men about 
the threatening state of aflfairs in the coimtry ; but he 
was ready to speak cheerfully to his lady guests. 

Tennis was popular, but dancing was still more so, 
and Arthur was indeed in his glory, admired by the 
girls for his good looks and winning manners, and 
envied by the young men. Miss Nesbit danced six times 
with him, throwing over a partner whom Lady Nugent 
had introduced to her as ^most eligible,' a young 
Englishman who had come with their own party. This 
poor man, as much taken with her as Mr. Caulfield had 
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been, moped in the doorway, and relieved his feelin^^s 
by asking Mr. French if he did not think ' that young 
Hamilton a confounded young cub.' Mr. Swainson 
danced indefatigably, and Lady Nugent once more pro- 
nounced him to be ' very presentable.' 

Half-past six arrived. The cars and carriages 
rolled away, and Arthiy, in the very height of his 
glory, was going round the home circle asking how 
everything had gone off. 

* You have been at the " cup " again, Cecil,' he 
•cried out to his younger brother, who turned from the 
sideboard looking extremely innocent. 

' Do you know, papa,' said the little fellow, with 
his eyes very large, ' do you know I heard Colonel 
French tell McPherson to take care when he gave him 
his coat, for there was a revolver in the pocket ; and 
when they were all dancing and playing tennis I went 
to look at the coats, and every one of the gentlemen 
had his revolver.' 

' Just so, my man ; Government does not seem 
inclined to protect them, and they feel they may be 
<»,lled on to protect themselves.' 

A few more days passed and Arthur had ceased 
to talk of Miss Nesbit. His thoughts were now all 
engrossed by the prospect of his first grouse-shooting 
expedition. Lord Nugent .had invited him to join his 
son and a couple of English friends. All were several 
years older than he, and one of them was a captain in 
the Guards ; but Arthur already saw himself in fancy 

R 2 
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the leader of the party, consulted on every matter 
relating to sport. Certain it was that he would out-talk 
them all ! This invitation was more flattering to his 
vanity even than Miss Nesbit's notice. Evelyn was 
called upon to listen to his raptures over the prospect 
a hundred times a day ; and, indeed, she gave him all 
the sympathy he asked — imlike Kate and Fanny, who 
mocked him, and at last put their fingers to their ears 
whenever he came in sight. 

Mr. and Mrs. Swainson were far upon their journey,, 
and a letter was expected from the bride to tell of the 
strange sights and the pleasures of her foreign travels. 

Her mother longed for her letter, thinking she 
might gather from its tone whether she were happy or 
not. 

As sometimes happens, many events were crowded 
together into one day. Mr. Hamilton went to Dublin 
on business which would detain him there for a fort- 
night ; Arthur went off to join the shooting-party;. 
Ellen's letter from Venice reached Castle Hamilton,, 
and Willy Montmorency arrived to make acquaintance 
with Evelyn's family. But this last and greatest event 
ol a crowded day did not take place until the evening. 
Evy had full leisure to put a few stitches in some of 
Arthur's garments, pack his portmanteau, and give him 
the praise and petting he considered due to him from 
his favourite sister. She stood on the steps to see him 
drive off, proud and important, with gun and game-bag, 
and in new leggings for which he had rashly run in 
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•debt ; and Byan, to add to his importance, dressed in 
the High Sheriff's livery, and seated on the back seat 
of the dogcart. 

* You have not heard Ellen's letter yet, dear,' said 
her mother when she returned to the house after seeing 
Arthur off. ' Listen to this,' and she read out a passage 
from the letter. 

* " Ned asked me if I would like to give Evy a present, 
and I said I would, very much indeed. Then he asked 
how much money I wanted. I said I supposed five 
pounds would buy a good deal ; but he laughed and 
said I knew very little about money ; and with his own 
thoughtful generosity he said I should have fifty pounds 
to lay out as I pleased ; and when I was wondering what 
kind of things I ought to buy, he suggested that you 
would know best what Evelyn wanted. It was generous 
and kind of Ned, but tliat he always is ; and he was 
right as usual, for you know I am not very clever at 
•choosing clothes and things of that sort." ' 

* I should think not indeed,' commented Mrs. 
Hamilton, laying the letter down upon her lap. 

' It is all right with Ellen ; ' mused the aunt ; ' the 
dear child is fond of him already, or she could not write 

'SO.' 

' How very kind of Mr. Swainson ! ' cried Evelyn. 
' Fifty pounds ! What an immense sum for him to give 

' It will provide your outfit for Ceylon, my dear ; and 
:great ease of mind that will be to your father. He 
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would have borrowed, of course, as he did for Ellen's 
trousseau : but this generous gift of Mr. Swainson's is 
very well-timed. What a wise man he was to give you 
the money instead of letting Ellen fritter it away. 
Poor dear, she would have brought you all manner of 
extraordinary things.' 

* Dear Ellen I ' ejaculated her sister, with happy 
tears in her eyes. 

* She seems to think of you continually, Evelyn- 
listen,' and Mrs. Hamilton took up the letter again. 
* " I wish I had Evy here to tell me about the beautiful 
things I see. If I had read as much as she had, I 
could understand and appreciate better. We saw St. 
Mark's and the Bridge of Sighs this morning. I have 
got a French maid, and Ned insists on my letting her 
dress me. I didn't like it at first, and I don't like it 
much now, but Ned is so good to me I cannot bear to 
vex him. I do hate to be always dressed in grand 
clothes ! " {' Poor child ' interrupted Miss Hamilton), 
" but I submit. I made one stand, however ; I would not 
wear boots and shoes with little, pointed, high heels, 
and Ned let me have some made to suit me. Phrasie 
does not speak English : I understand what she says, 
but I cannot say much to her yet. I wish Evy was 
here ; she would like so much to practise her French 
with her." ' 

Mrs. and Miss Hamilton expected Willy Mont- 
morency with an eagerness only second to Evelyn's 
own. It was a day of very pleasant excitement. Evy 
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now possessed a sheaf of letters written in the clear^ 
schoolboy hand that had corrected her Latin exercises. 
She wandered off to the wood behind the Castle that 
afternoon to read them and think of their beloved 
writer. Yellow leaves fluttered down upon her head, 
or were blown after her on the path, but there was 
spring in her heart. 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 

He slept with his Others. 

* You like this view of Castle Hamilton the best ? ' 

Willy and Evy stood at the edge of the wood 
looking down upon the back of the gaunt old house, 
with its curious, steep roof and tall chimneys — ^more 
gaunt than it used to be now that the shrubberies had 
been cleared away. The iron hut on the lawn appeared 
between the clumps of fir-trees ; and beyond the 
domain wall Cloonherin farm-house was seen, and its 
oflBces and the potato field with the tall poplar in the 
hedge. 

* I observe,' continued Evelyn, ' that you come to a 
halt hereabouts when we walk in the wood, and much 
though I love my home, I cannot perceive any beauty 
in the scene.' 

' It is not like the wood at Ardnamona. Do you 
remember our study, Evy ? How intent you were upon 
those Latin lessons ! I used to wonder at your learn- 
ing those hard tasks so well ; why did you toil and 
slave that way ? ' 
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* Because I wanted you to think me clever. Am I 
ever ? ' 

Willy laughed. 

' ]My cousin Julia says you are very clever ; she 
rites all manner of fine things about you. If you had 
3ne out as a governess as you intended to do, no doubt 
3U would have been a first-rate one. "WTiy do you 
due people for their acquirements chiefly ? Confess 
lat you value me for my gold medal.' 

Evy turned her serious eyes upon him and answered 
ravely, though she saw that he was laughing at her. 

' On our first acquaintance, I certainly did value 
ou more because Julia told me you had won a scholar- 
lip and a gold medal ; but I cannot say what it is I 
ke you for now — I suppose, because you are your- 

' My precious Evy ! ' 

' And you have great talents, Willy. EecoUect 
ow soon you learnt German, outstripping your teacher 
a the most impertinent manner. OUendorf was a 
erfect trifle to you, while I found my Latin exercises 
ery difficult.' 

* I often wished to enjoy a little pleasant trifling ; 
ut you would insist upon my attending to my lesson ; 
nd it was worse again when I tried to spare you in 
ours. How you used to knit your soft brows in a 
rodigious eflfort of memory, waving your little hand 
ith a gesture peculiar to you, to prevent my prompt- 
ig 1 I longed to kiss you thus —and thus ! Ah, it was 
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hard for me to fix all my attention on I.atin and 
German, as you required. You are a little pedant at 
heart.' 

* Am I ? It may be so. I believe it would have 
been quite impossible for me to have fallen in love with 
a stupid or an ignorant man. My brothers are clever ; 
perhaps Arthur is the brightest, but he is not as indus- 
trious as John. I hoped great things from John ; I 
expected to be so proud of him, and — he is going into 
Mr. Swainson's office.' 

* The others call him " young wool-merchant," and 
he takes their chaff very good-humouredly ; but his 
brains will not be thrown away ; there is talent required 
for business. I am going into trade, but, of course, a 
coffee-planter is a far more lofty personage than a wool- 
merchant — a scholar and medalist of Trinity College, 
Dublin, too ! ' 

' Don't be stupid, Willy. I will not suffer you to 
mock at all I most respect. I never could have liked 
you if you had been an ignoramus like Mr. Caulfield — 
there ! ' 

' Well, well ; I need not abuse my poor books now. 
I hated scholarships and medals last spring because I 
had wasted so much time over them ; but now I have 
won you, Evy, I forgive my books, and when you are 
my wife I'll turn to them again, if it so please you* 
Meantime, hurrah for the coffee plantation ! Hurrah 
for trade ! ' 

* You are gi'owing very noisy ; the police will hear 
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you shouting, and will come to search for Land Leaguers^ 
in the wood. By the way, we shall have a noisy house 
to-night, for Arthur is coming home.' 

* I shall be glad to see Arthur again ; he was a nice 
young fellow this time last year when we met. Why, 
Evy, it is just a year since I saw you first, and in a few 
weeks we shall be married and on our way out to Ceylon. 
May I give one more hurrah ? ' 

^No, no ! You are overturning my opinion of your 
sense. Mamma and auntie are getting my things 
ready ; there will not be any delay, and they are glad 
tp let me go with you, Willy ; but I know it will be 
very, very difficult to say " good-bye " at last.' 

' Yes, my love, it will be hard for you.' 

^ You too, Willy — how hard for you to leave your 
brother Phil besieged by his tenants ! He seems quite 
as badly off as the McPhersons.' 

' Every one of Phil's tenants is a Land Leaguer j 
his servants have been frightened into leaving him — 
even the herd has had to go. One man and his wife 
are still with him, but he doesn't know what moment 
terror may get the better of their afifection for 
him.' 

* You would be happy about him if he could leave 
the country.' 

' I would so ! But he can't leave Ireland, for he has 
no money. He used to say nothing would tempt him 
to be an absentee landlord ; but I rather think his 
tenants have made him change his tune.' 
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They had reached the yard, and encountered James 
McPherson with a spade and creel. The work of the 
two farms was now carried on in common, the digging 
of the landlord's potatoes was over, and all hands were 
about to commence the tenant's. 

' What way is your brother coming on now, Mr. 
Montmorency ? ' asked James, as they walked up the 
yard together. He's never left my mind since you told 
me the way he was fixed wi' them villains in Mayo.* 

' Mark would quote '' a fellow feeling makes us won- 
drous kind," ' whispered Willy, then aloud — ' Miss Evy 
and I were just speaking of him ; no one will buy firom 
him ; no one will sell to him ; no one will serve him. 
You know what that means.' 

' In troth I do, sir ! If it wasna for his honour here, 
me an' the wife an' childer might nearly starve. There's 
not a farmer in this parish that is'nt a Land Leaguer, 
an' before a man can get his butter, or praties, or cattle, 
bought in the market, he be to show his ticket from 
the I-icague. It's like what's wrote in the book o' the 
Kevelations, sir ; you mind the words, '' And he causeth 
all, both small and great, rich and poor, free and bond, 
to receive a mark in their right hand, or in their fore- 
heads ; and that no man might buy or sell, save he that 
had the mark, or the name of the beast, or the number 
of his name." Me an' Mary was coming over that last 
night in we'er bed.' 

' Did you know the passage, Evy ? ' asked Willy 
^hen they had parted from James. 
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* No, indeed ; it was quite new to me.' 

* So it was to me. Look at the advantage a man of 
one book has over us. I don't suppose we know any 
single thing we have ever learnt as well as he knows his 
Bible.' 

Arthur's arrival that evening was speedily made 
known to the whole household. The first intimation 
was his order to McPherson on the steps — ^ Send the 
cook to me at once ; no one but herself must touch 
these birds.' 

The cook's slow toiling up the kitchen stairs was 
heard, and her exclamation at the hall door — * Faix, 
you're welcome, Masther Arthur I It's the dull place 
this house has been since you left it I ' 

' See here, cook, here are three brace of grouse for 
you. I shot them myself. When did your larder see 
three brace of grouse before ? Dress these at once, and 
mind you cook them properly. The other two brace 
will keep for a couple of days longer ; hang them up by 
the feet on the hook next the window. Now, be off to 
your kitchen, and look sharp ; ' and he gave the stout 
functionary a little good-humoured push in the direction 
of the kitchen stairs, before he took his gun out of the 
dog-cart. 

Arthur sat in his father's place at dinner and carved^ 
and found time to give a circumstantial account of his 
triumphs the while. His mother, aunt, and sister 
Evelyn listened with delighted respect to his history of 
his prowess ; but John and Cecil were not so respectful : 
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they even began at length to throw some doubt upon 
his assertions. 

' Don't tell me those English officers couldn't shoot,' 
said John in his quiet tone. ' I suppose they have been 
grouse -shooting every autumn for the last ten years.' 

' Well, I can only tell you that Bathurst was always 
missing. I had to give him a brace of my birds at last, 
to make up his bag. He wanted to make up a good 
bag for London.' 

'You took his birds, Arthur, most likely,' put in 
Cecil ; and then there was a storm of indignation, the 
three brothers talking together, and their mother lan- 
guidly begging them not to make so much noise. But 
when the second course came upon the table, and 
McPherson, with a broad smile and with much pomp, set 
down the grouse before Arthur, there was a moment of 
undeniable triumph. Mrs. Hamilton, Miss Hamilton, 
and Evy felt in duty bound to taste the grouse, 
and only entreated Arthm- to give them small helpings, 
wishing to leave enough for the boys. 

Arthur, grave and business-like at last, was bending 
all his energies to the task before him, and had divided 
the birds so as to satisfy every just claim, when tire- 
some little Fred, disregarding rice pudding and custard, 
put in his utterly unreasonable claim, ' Give me a 
'ittle small grouse, Arthur.' 

' Nonsense ! A wretched little beggar like you ! 
Indeed, I will not give you a morsel.' 

Loud clamour of reiterated request from Fred, and 
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tern denial from Arthur ; and Mrs. Hamilton, anxious 
3r peace, said, ' You would not like the grouse at all, 
•"red ; pudding is much nicer.' 

' I want a 'ittle small grouse,' repeated Fred. 

' Here, dear, you shall taste mine.' 

' No, mamma,' cried Arthur, ' you shall not give 
lim any. Send him to the nursery. No, indeed, 
untie ' — as Miss Hamilton surreptitiously held out a 
aorsel on her fork, towards which the crying urchin 
7as making his way — ' no, you must not give him 
ours. The grouse are mine : I have a right to say 
7ho shall have them.' 

' Oh, Arthur, what a child you are I ' sighed his 
Qother ; and Willy Montmorency, while eating a capital 
tinner, observed the manners and customs of Evy's 
amily with secret anausement. 

Mr. Hamilton was to return home next evening. 
Che moon would be bright about seven o'clock, a source 
\{ comfort to Mrs. Hamilton, whose terrors had 
eturned since the short days came. 

' Don't keep your father waiting, Arthur,' said his 
nother, when the car drove to the door. Evan was in 
lis place on the driver's seat, and Cecil was carefully 
towing his short breechloader, without which he never 
tirred a yard from home. Arthur could not pretend that 
hey had caused the delay ; nevertheless, he bade them 
lurry as he jumped on the car, his mother at the hall- 
loor reminding him that he would have to stop at the 
lut to take up the police. Boyd and Kennedy were 
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generally waiting when the car reached the gate ; but 
there was no sign of them, and Arthur got down an(t 
ran across the grass to the hut. 

Boyd was lying back in a chair beside the fire, 
breathing heavily, his cheeks scarlet, and his eyes un- 
naturally bright ; and his companion was in the act of 
spreading a poultice on a handkerchief to apply to his 
throat. 

* Is he worse this evening ? ' asked Arthur. 

' Oh, yes, sir ; the doctor was here not an hour ago, 
and he says he's too bad to be moved ; he says he ought 
to ha' been sent for when he first took sick. There's 
medicines coming for him fra' the Dispensary. But, 
JSIr. Arthur, you didn't tell me you were going out 
to-night.' 

* Papa's to be met at the 5*30 train. Cecil and I 
are going for him, and Eyan.' 

' Oh, sir ' — dropping the poultice — * be pleased to 
wait one minute till I get my belt.' 

' No, no ; don't leave that poor fellow ; he can't be 
left. We'll do without you for once.' And Arthur 
rushed away. 

* Where's Kennedy ? ' asked Cecil, as his brother got 
up beside him, telling Eyan to drive like the wind. 

^ Poor Boyd's very ill. I wouldn't let Kennedy 
leave him,' said Arthur, as they rattled along at Em- 
press's best pace. 

' Have we no escort, then ? Oh, Arthur, that is not 
right,' remonstrated the little fellow. 
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* Nonsense, Cecil ; nothing will happen to us — no- 
thing ever does happen — and besides, we hadn't time 
to ask for one of James's police ; we are late as it is.' 

Cecil made no reply, but he felt for his rifle. He 
was not less brave than his brother, but he was less 
rash. If the time came for him to fire he would not 
be flurried ; he would have sufficient coolness to admit 
of his taking a careful aim. The old coachman was 
more uneasy than Cecil ; he twice drew rein, and urged 
his young master to go back to Cloonherin for the 
escort ; but Arthur laughed at him and refused to 
listen. 

It was during one of these slackenings of speed 
that they passed a tall, handsome girl dressed in black, 
with a red handkerchief pinned over her hair. She 
stood still and stared at them. 

* That was Bhoda Riley,' remarked Arthur, as they 
drove on ; ' she looks quite ladylike in Ellen's old black 
dress.' 

Bhoda looked after the retreating car for a moment, 
then she left the high road and ran across the fields, 
climbing fences and scrambling over ditches, till she 
reached the lonely farm-house where old Eily had 
breathed her last. A group of men sat round the fire. 
She sank upon a stool in their midst and struggled for 
breath. They took their pipes out of their mouths and 
stared at her, but there was not time for them to speak 
before she managed to gasp out the words, ' Yez can do 
it to-night.' 

s 
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' What do you mane, girl ? ' asked her father sternly. 

Bhoda held both hands pressed to her side to ease 
the pain of the stitch which her wild race had given 
her. * They're away to the station to meet old 
Hamilton,' she gasped, * an' they're away widout thim 
damned police.' 

Growls of hatred greeted this annoimcement, and 
Eiley and his son Jack glanced towards the comer of 
the kitchen where their guns were leaning against the 
wall. 

Long before Rhoda had reached the farm-house, poor 
Kennedy returned to the hut very dejected and uneasy, 
having failed to overtake the car. Scarcely had Arthur 
left the door when he dashed down the poultice which 
he had been about to apply to Boyd's throat, seized his 
belt, and left his comrade to his fate. He had no idea 
but that he should find the car waiting for him at the 
gate, and he could not believe his ears wheiji he heard 
the distant sound of Empress's retreating hoofs. He 
obeyed his impulse, which was to run wildly for some 
way after the car ; but it soon occurred to him that it 
was vain to hope to overtake it, and he returned slowly 
and dejectedly. He found Boyd extremely ill, and it 
was some considerable time before he could leave him. 

When Miss Hamilton came into the drawing-room 
between six and seven o'clock that evening she found 
her sister-in-law engaged in reading to the children by 
the fire, with her own especial lamp on the little table 
at her elbow. Mrs. Hamilton was able to give her 
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houghts to Hans Andersen's fairy-tales because she had 
ot yet begun to expect her husband ; she knew that 
hat particular train from Dublin was often a little late. 

Willy and Evelyn were established at the piano in 
lieir favourite comer of the room, and were blissfully 
appy — too happy to sing straight on through their 
&pertoire as they used to do at Ardnamona — ^too happy 
3 do more than talk a little, and look a great deal at 
ne another. The aunt thought they made a very 
retty picture. Evelyn, in her white muslin dress with 
lue ribbons, and the locket she had borrowed before 
oing to Ardnamona, sat at the piano, her slender little 
ngers wandering over the yellow keys of the instru- 
lent without drawing forth any sound, and her delicate, 
xpressive face turned towards the young lover who, 
Landing a little bent forward, held forth in his pecuU'ar 
xave manner. 

All that Willy Montmorency uttered had the air of 
eing weighty and important ; his most passing obser- 
ations about matters in themselves trivial bore the 
npress of his eager, enthusiastic nature; but when he 
3uched upon noble themes, imparting to Evelyn his 
leas upon faith and truth and honour, she could have 
s^om that he was fitted to sway the world I He had 
tie hopefulness and ardour suited to his temperament 
nd his years. His narrow dark face was now aglow 
1th enthusiasm ; his full red lips were grave, but his 
yes smiled as they rested upon Evelyn — eyes that 
16 deemed the most beautiful in the world. 

s 2 
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Miss Hamilton glanced affectionately at the happy 
young pair as she passed their comer on her way to the 
writing-table at the fireside. She did not look most 
at her gentle niece, dearly though she loved her : her 
eyes dwelt longest upon the slender, dark young man 
who leant his elbow on the piano, bending slightly 
towards Evelyn as he talked. 

Just so, she remembered, had his father been wont 
to lean upon that same ancient instrument when she 
sat with her fingers on the keys, and wore white muslin 
and June roses in her hair. The attitude, the eager 
manner, the tone of voice, recalled the elder Mont- 
morency most vividly to mind. A sigh to the memory 
of her own dear dead romance fluttered the old maid's 
breast as she sat down before her desk, and in sheer 
absence of mind began to direct envelope after envelope 
with the same address. She was certainly not thinking 
what she was doing ; her mind was travelling back 
upon her past life. Such joy as Evelyn possessed had 
never been within her reach. She had once told her 
brother that she had had no cshance of replacing the 
false lover who ' loved and rode away ; ' but she was 
not quite correct in her statement. Sundry stray 
curates and country doctors had from time to time 
made Mr. Hamilton's acquaintance and become more 
or less intimate at the Castle, and it had been her duty 
to be agreeable to them. 

Two at least of these men had pleaded very ardently 
for her hand. And there was a third, who never pro- 
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posed, to whom she would probably have said ^ yes.' 
She had liked him very much, and had made up her 
mind to accept him if he asked for her hand : but he 
did not ask for it ; and now, looking back upon the 
past, sl^e told herself that she would have given him a 
tepid affection at the best. The one warm devotion 
of her life had been yielded to Mr. Montmorency. 

The sight of his son, so remarkably like him, 
brought back the past like the whiff of a delicate 
perfume on the air, or the cadence of a sad old 
melody — a memory that was tender without being 
alloyed by any very keen regret. Mrs. Hamilton's 
voice broke in upon her musings. ^ Surely, Nell, 
Frederic ought to be here now,' and she glanced un- 
easily at the clock on the chimney-piece which had 
just struck seven. 

' That clock is a little fast — at least ten minutes 
by railway time, Mary.' 

Evelyn was not thinking very much about her father. 
She was not at all uneasy at his non-axrival, but when 
she heard her mother's remark, she said to Willy, 
looking at him with a beautiful shy delight in her eyes, 
* Papa has never seen you — only fancy, he will see you 
for the first time to-night.' 

* I hope he will like me and think me worthy of 
you, Evy. I have my doubts.' 

* Like you ? I am sure he will like you-^he cannot 
help liking you I ' 

* Thank you, my darling little Evy,' and he laughed 
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as he gazed at her tenderly. ' How was I sach a 
forttinate fellow ? ])^ir. Hamilton may well think me a 
very poor match for yon — bat I shall hare a sweet 
advocate with him at any rate.' 

* Do you know we are shamefully idle this evening ? 
We have not gone half through our duets. It takes us 
a full hour to get through them, singing steadily ahead.' 

' We could do that at Ardnamona, where we were 
afraid to talk, Evy ; but we are not obliged to be slaves 
to rules here. Where is our eflFort of genius ? ' 

' Here it is. How proud you were of yourself when 
you had accomplished those runs! But I like our 
oldest and easiest duet the best. We learnt it firsts 
and we always wound up with it.' 

' A sort of evening hymn, in fact, Evy.' 

^ We sang it every night except that horrible time 
when you chose to quarrel with me for letting Captain 
Harvey — odious man — ^talk to me.' 

* Aha ! That injury rankles still, I see.' 

' You were so foolish and unjust. How could I 
possibly be rude to a man in his own house, while par- 
taking of his hospitality — or his father's, which comes 
to the same thing ? ' 

' When will you forgive me for that folly, Evy ? ' 

* And you seemed so pleased with Miss Nesbit ! I 
could not help Captain Harvey choosing to talk to me ; 
but you — a man — able to do as you pleased — ^you could 
have helped asking that girl to play your accompani- 
ments.' 
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* Hey-day 1 Such a hearing ! You are quite fierce, 
Evy — a dove with ruffled feathers 1 ' 

* I won't be laughed at, Willy : your conduct in 
that affair was dreadful.' 

* I'll be serious at once, then,' he said, bending still 
nearer to her, * and I'll try to make a few excuses for 
myself. First of all I must ask you is it any wonder 
I was jealous of Leo Harvey, who is universally con- 
sidered to be one of the handsomest and most agreeable 
men in Ireland ? What chance could I have had against 
him ? And you know it was but natural that I should 
believe it impossible for him to see you, my darling 
Evy, without thinking you the sweetest and dearest girl 
in the whole world.' 

* And all the time he did not admire me or even 
like me one bit,' retorted Evelyn wrathfully. 'Any- 
body but you would have perceived plainly that he was 
only taking the trouble to talk to me for the sake of 
teasing.' 

* Ah, well, pitch into me if you like : I have broad 
shoulders.' 

' He didn't care for me,' she continued, ' and he did 
not really care even for Miss Nesbit, though he pre- 
tended to like her. Oh, how could you have the heart 
to treat me in that cruel way ? Of coinrse I thought 
you were growing fond of Miss Nesbit when you sat 
beside her in the boat, and walked with her, and hardly 
spoke to me for two whole days. And indeed I did not 
much wonder at it, for she is handsome and lively and 
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admired, and I was only a poor little thing compared i 

with her.' 

' What nonsense, Evy ! Miss Nesbit prettier or more 
agreeable than you! What rubbish! Well, I was 
ruflBan or a villain or any other hard name you like 
call me ; but I assure you I was very unhappy those 
two days, and it would have given me the greater 
pleasure to have knocked Leo down. At least, you willl__ 
do me the justice to remember that I put my pride i^kz 
my pocket, and made the advances towards a reconcili — 
ation before a third evening came.' 

'Do you the justice! — You made the advances I 
Why, Willy, you surely don't ask me to give you any 
credit for that ? A girl can't make advances — I, cer- 
tainly, could nor would have made any.' 

' Are you quarrelliDg over there, you two ? ' inquired 
Miss Hamilton, * for I assure you it sounds very like 
it.' 

* At last ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton, starting up, 
and throwing her book upon the table. There was a 
sound of rapid wheels coming to the door — heavy and 
hurried footsteps— then wild shrill screams from the 
hall — nurse's scream — cook's scream — McPherson'« gruff 
tones. 

Mrs. Hamilton's heart stood quite still for a second. 
Then she ran to the drawing-room door, followed by 
Miss Hamilton and Evy. Somebody was being carried 
in. Whose was that bright-haired, glossy head ? No 
thin locks, no grey hairs. It was, then, not her hus- 
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and's head. Her dry lips parted, and she tried to 
ry ' Arthur 1 ' but no sound came forth. Two police- 
len were helping old McPherson to carry the prostrate 
gure: they made no pause in the hall, but moved 
uickly towards the staircase. 

' Oh, hush,' cried Miss Hamilton, as cook and nurse 
ontinued to scream ; ' hush, for God's sake — think of 
our mistress.' 

Mrs. Hamilton, wan as a corpse, was leaning against 
he door and staring at a pool of blood upon the white 
bone flooring of the hall just beneath the lamp. Then 
he looked up helplessly and saw her husband coming in, 
nd Cecil behind him holding his gun. 

' I am wounded, Mary,' said Mr. Hamilton. * I have 
ust sent Eyan for the doctor.' 

The car was heard rattling over the gravel again. 

* Arthur ? ' said Mrs. Hamilton. 

' The doctor will be here soon, Mary : come with 
ne and cut the coat away from my shoulder.' He 
ould not meet her eyes. * Not upstairs,' as she looked 
owards the staircase : ' come into the schoolroom — but 
irst get your scissors and a candle.' 

^ Scissors,' she repeated in a stunned manner, and 
etumed to the drawing-room for her work-basket. 

*She must not go upstairs, Nell,' whispered Mr. 
lamilton, touching his sister with his unwounded hand 
-^ Arthur ' 

' Oh, Frederic !— Arthur ? ' 

* Arthur is ' a quiver of agony passed over his face. 
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which looked grim and old in the lamplight ; and his 
voice was harsh and changed — ' Arthur is dead.' 

Evelyn and Willy overheard his whisper. They 
beckoned poor little Cecil into the empty drawing-room^ 
and drew him over to the fire. He laid his gun down 
with a shudder, and bent over the blazing fire, chilled 
to the very heart. John, crying bitterly, and the two 
terrified girls joined them at this moment, Kate closing 
the door carefully behind her. John had been on 
the landing when Arthur was carried past ; he had 
seen his face ; one look was enough : he knew that he 
was dead. Heavy footsteps were heard in the room 
overhead. 

Cecil crouched shuddering over the fire. ' Tell us 
how it happened, Cecil,' said Willy Montmorency, who 
alone was able to speak. 

' He shot Arthur,' said Cecil, ' but I shot hiw, dead: 
they'll find him lying in the ditch where he fell.' 

' Who, Cecil ? ' 

' I did not allow him to escape : he thought we 
were unarmed.' 

The little boy was getting warmer, but his teeth 
still chattered, and an occasional shiver shook his slight 
figure. Too excited to cry, he looked at the piteous 
group surrounding him with a strange expression in his 
large blue eyes. John's sobs and the trampling over- 
head were the only sounds heard for a few seconds. 
Evelyn's lips moved, but no voice came forth. Kate 
and Fanny clung together trembling. 
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^ We were on Tubberbrae,' continued Cecil, * Papa 
was on one side of the car, and Arthur and I on the 
other. Two men jumped over the ditch and ran along 
the road after us. They soon came up, one on each 
side of the car, and I heard a shot, but I hadn't time to 
think about it before the ruflSan at our side came quite 
close, and I saw he had something like a gun, but I 
wasn't sure which it was, a stick or a gun ; and I was 
just getting my hand on my rifle when he got close to 
Arthur and fired. He seemed to make a spring away 
the moment he fired, but I fired at him, and I saw him 
stagger against the ditch and fall down. The moon 
was bright at the time ; Eyan was holding Arthur, and 
then we saw that he was wounded. Papa said he would 
hold him on the car, and I was to get up on the 
other side, and Eyan was to drive fast. I killed the 
villain.' 

He could not tell anything more, did not appear 
aware that his father was hurt, and remembered nothing 
about the journey home, excepting that the police had 
met them at the gate, and had run after them up the 
avenue. It was when Arthur was lifted off at the hall 
door that he heard them say he was dead. 

As he finished speaking his hand touched his 
trousers, and he started on finding it wet with blood. 
' I killed the ruflSan,' he repeated : ' they'll find him 
lying in the ditch.' A grim satisfaction was the only 
emotion he seemed capable of. 

^My poor children!' said Miss Hamilton, joining 
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them. Willy placed a chair for her in the centre of the 
group, and for a moment no one spoke. Then Evelyn 
faltered ^ Papa ? ' 

' I do not know,' she replied, * whether his wound is 
dangerous or not ; it has bled a great deal. Your 
mother is doing everything for him, and I did not offer 
to help, because it is so important that she should be' 
fully occupied. The doctor must be here soon now.' 

^ Arthur ? ' questioned Fanny. 

All had longed to speak of him, but no one else had 
had courage to mention his name. All eyes were turned 
upon Miss Hamilton. 

* Arthur is — is ' 

She could not finish the sentence, and there was no 
need to do so ; her looks told the truth only too plainly. 
There was a sound of wheels on the gravel at this 
moment, and a loud ringing of the bell, accompanied 
by the noise of several voices and the trampling of 
several feet at the door. 

* That must be the doctor,' said Miss Hamilton. 
* Stay here, dears, until I return ; I shall soon come to 
tell you what he says of papa.' 

Only one thought possessed her mind, viz. that the 
whole family depended upon her for comfort and support, 
and that she must be calm for their sakes. She con- 
ducted the doctor to the door of the schoolroom, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton were, and then she turned back 
into the hall to speak to the head constable, who, with 
three of his men was waiting on the steps. 
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It was almost an hour before she returned to the 
mournful party in the drawing-room. The fire had 
sunk very low by that time and the night was cold, and 
they had drawn close together — Evy with her head on 
Willy's shoulder, Cecil leaning against his knee, and 
Fanny holding his hand. They had heard the doctor's 
voice and«step first in the schoolroom, then in the room 
overhead, where they knew Arthur had been carried^ 
then again in the schoolroom, and lastly they had 
heard his car drive away. Not a word had been spoken 
all that time. 

* Papa's wound is painful, but not dangerous, chil- 
dren,' began their aunt, ' and he must be kept as quiet 
as possible. He has been moved up to his own room 
and put to bed. The doctor did that before he dressed 
the wound. He has given him some nourishment, 
and he made your mother take some food also, which I 
was anxious to have accon^plished before he left the 
house.' She paused. 

'Arthur?' 

It was John who asked the question this time. 

' Murdered. The doctor says he was gone long be- 
fore they got home. He was shot through the left 
lung and must have bled to death in five minutes. He 

thinks he did not suffer at all — he — ^his face The 

police found his murderer lying dead where you saw 
him fell, Cecil. It was Jack Eiley they found. The 
other assassin has evidently been afraid to return to 
look for him.' 
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Cecil raised his head languidly from Willy Mont- 
morency's knee ; but his excitement had worn itself 
out : even Jack Eiley's name made but little impres- 
sion upon him. Jack Riley had always been a favourite 
at Castle Hamilton. He and his family had received 
many kindnesses from their landlord. Whether the 
deed of that night had been done of his own- free will 
or at the command of the Land League would never 
be known. 

'Come with me into the dining-room, dear chil- 
dren,' said their aunt. ' I have had the fire made up 
there, and some dinner warmed for you. Bemember 
that you have not had anything io eat since two o'clock, 
and you must not get ill to add to your mother's 
trouble.' 

She persuadejl them all to eat, and then she dis- 
missed them to bed, promising to visit them in their 
rooms presently. Willy Montmorency remained with 
her at table. 'The coroner will be here early to- 
morrow,' she said. 

' I know there is work to be done, and John has 
not had any experience,' said Willy. ' Shall I go to town 
early to see about it ? ' 

' Oh, yes, I meant to ask you to arrange everjrthing. 
Thank God you are with us now.' 

' I am indeed most thankftd to be here and able to 
help you. Just leave all the arrangements to me. I 
suppose I should stop at Kilbride Eectory and see Mr. 
Fraser to arrange about — about ' 
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' The funeral ? Yes, that will be necessary, and then 
jou will go on to McSwine and O'Donnel in High 
Street ; and if they will not take your order — if they 

are afraid of the Land League ' Here her voice 

failed her for the first time. 

' I know, I know I In that case I'll telegraph to 
Dublin, and order Shannon to send men down by the 
next train.' 

' And now, my dear Willy, take another glass of 
Vfine and go to bed : you need sleep that you may help 
us to-morrow.' 

She went to the girls' room first, and prayed beside 
their beds. She did not leave them until Kate and 
Fanny were dropping asleep. It was vain to hope that 
Evelyn would sleep ; but she would lie quiet for the 
sake of the rest. Poor little Cecil was sleeping heavily, 
but John lay opposite the window, the shutters of which 
were open, gazing at the white fleecy clouds that sailed 
across the moonlit track ; and as he gazed, his thoughts 
i?ere weighty indeed for sixteen years of age. ' Aimtie,' 
he whispered, ' do you think Arthur is gone to 
heaven ? ' 

' Oh, yes, dear — oh, yes, he is gone to heaven.' 

' Arthur always said his prayers ; even on a hunting 
morning he would not go out till he had said his 
prayers ; ' and John drew the bedclothes over his face 
and turned away, and his aunt heard him sobbing. 
She sat beside his bed far into the night until he at 
last slept, and then she slowly crossed the lobby to the 
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room where Arthur lay in a much deeper sleep. The 
candles bomed brightly on a table near the pillow^ 
illmninating the quiet &ce. It was a calm face like 
that of a beautiful white statue ; but it was not like 
Arthur's face. 

She had never seen her volatile, laughing nephew 
look at all like that : his very sleep had been full of 
dreams of fim and frolic ; she could only connect him 
in her thoughts with boyish pranks and mirth and 
noise. The fearful calm of his beautiful face crushed 
her heart, and she walked up and down the room in a 
despairing agony. She bad been the first to hold him 
in her arms. She had nursed him in infancy, played 
with him in childhood, petted and tipped him in boy- 
hood : his whole short history had been written beneath 
her eyes. Faith told her that that history was going 
on still, although no longer within her ken ; yet as she 
looked at the poor clay &ith had a momentary but 
sharp struggle with upbelief. But faith had been the 
habit of her mind all her life long, and faith gained 
the victory. That was not really Arthur upon the bed: 
that which had filled the house with laughter and mis- 
chief was gone somewhere else — gladly would she 
follow I Would that she could die that moment and 
follow wherever he was gone ! 

She paced up and down the room too restless even 
to think excepting in a dim, disjointed way ; and as 
she looked at Arthur's quiet face she recalled other 
dead whom she had seen resting on the same pillow. 
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Her father and mother had died in that room upwards 
of twenty years before. 

She had wept over their grey heads ; but they had 
had long lives; they might well have been a little 
weary, and ready to leave this world ; not like Arthur, 
young and gay, and keenly enjoying the passing hour. 
She remembered how bitterly she had mourned them, 
and how she had longed to die and follow them into 
the world of spirits, just as she was now yearning to 
follow Arthur ; but she also recalled the fact that her 
grief had gradually worn itself out, and that she did 
not now think most of her parents when she pictured 
her own entrance into the realms of the departed. 
This might be the case again, she meditated : she 
might live so long that her grief for Arthur should 
have died out in the same manner, and oh I strange, 
torturing thought, should have become a dim memory 
of the distant past I 

The door opened and two figures came into the 
room — her brother in a loose long dressing-gown folded 
round him so as to leave the left arm and shoulder 
uncovered, and James McPherson, on whose arm he 
was leaning. 

' Oh, Frederic, the doctor told you to lie very still,' 
whispered Miss Hamilton. 

* Mary is gone upstairs to the baby,' he replied, * and 
as I heard James's step on the staircase, I called him 
into my room to help me to get out of bed. I used 
the opportunity to come here ; I wanted to see my poor 

T 
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boy once more. He does not look as if he had suffered 
much, Nell.' 

^ The doctor said he did not think he had had much 
pain.' 

They were standing close to the bed, Mr. Hamilton 
and James at one side, and Miss Hamilton at the other. 
Mr. Hamilton tried to bend down to kiss his son, but 
the wound prevented his stooping low enough, and he 
straightened himself with a groan. Moving the table 
with the candles down nearer the foot of the bed. Miss 
Hamilton stood by the pillow, and placing her arms 
beneath it succeeded in raising the tranquil sleeper so 
as to meet his poor father's lips. 

'He was only a boy — only a child,' faltered Mr. 
Hamilton ; ' it was cruel of them to take his young 
life; they gave him no time to prepare to meet his 
God.' 

' Oh, sir,' said honest James, yearning to speak a 
word of comfort, ' he's well done for ; there's nae sorrow, 
nor crying, nor pain, nor hunger, nor thirst in heaven ; 
there's delights an' pleasures that passes the heart o* 
man to conceive. Sure the saints is singing the new 
song, " Worthy is the Lamb that was slain." ' 

' But my poor boy had no serious thoughts, James ; 
he was as light-hearted and careless as a child. He liked 
his hunting and shooting, and things of that kind ; I 
cannot think he was fit to enter such a state as you 
describe.' 

James looked puzzled. 'He was a child o' the 
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covenant o' grace, sir,' said he ; ' sure it's wrote in God's 
word, the promise is to us an' to our children, an' sure 
he was the child o' prayer ? ' 

'I am sure his mother prayed for him, James.' 
Mr. Hamilton sighed. He knew that he had prayed for 
his children collectively, but he could not remember 
that he had prayed for any one of them by name. 
' Only a child,' repeated the poor father, ' only a child ! ' 
He envied James McPherson's simple faith. The 
good farmer accepted unhesitatingly every word of the 
Bible ; if his own son were to die he would be perfectly 
satisfied to believe that he was happy in heaven, feeling 
neither hunger nor thirst nor pain, resting from labour, 
and singing the song of the redeemed. He would have 
no curiosity about the state upon which he had entered ; 
Grod's word that it is a blessed state would be enough 
for him. In fine he had never learnt to speculate. 

' More childish than his years warranted,' repeated 
Mr. Hamilton, ' and only caring for childish things.' 

He did not address James this time, and it was Miss 
Hamilton who replied. 

' Half the human race die in childhood and early 
youth, no graver or wiser than Arthur. Surely there 
must be mansions in our Father's house suited to 
them.' 

Thus she spoke, but in her heart she too envied the 
pious, uneducated man, who * Knew, and knew no more, 
his Bible true.' 

Mr. Hamilton was much worse next day ; he was 

T 2 
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feveiidi, and his arm very painfnl^ and the doctor gav^ 
gtringent directions that he should "be kept perfectl— 
qmet. Nobody was told of bis visit to Arthnr^s roon^ 
MiBB Hamilton and James McPherson kept theS 
own connseL A pared arrived by rail from DublL i 
that evening, addressed to Arthur, and was brought -^x 
Evelyn as she stood in the dining-room window wit;16 
WiUy Montmorency. The address caused exclamations 
of grief in the kitchen when McPherson read it alou(f 
before carrying the parcel upstairs. 

* We be to put that where the mistress 'ill no get 
seeing it. Miss Evy,' said he. 

' m take the cover oflF,' said Evelyn, looking at it 
with reluctance. * 111 do it at once.' 

It turned out to be a large coloured photograph of 
Miss Nesbit, prettily and simply framed. Evy thought 
how proud and pleased Arthur must have been when 
she presented it to him ; then she went on to think 
how important he would have been on its arrival ; how 
he would have pretended to make a mystery of it, only to 
lure his brothers and sisters on to insist upon seeing it ; 
and how, as a great favour, they would have been allowed 
to help to hang it in his room. Thus he would have 
teased, and thus he would have boasted, and he was 
dead and gone ; he would never either tease or boast 
again; his innocent vanity was all over. These 
thoughts were too bitter for Evy ; she burst into such 
cries and sobs as shook her slender frame. ^ Arthur ! ' 
Oh, poor Arthm*! Oh, dear Arthur!' she .cried. 
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Willy put his arms round her and supported her while 
the paroxysm of grief lasted. She was at first hardly 
conscious of the clasp of his strong arms, but at length 
her head sank upon his breast. As he still held her, 
and the violence of her sobs gradually subsided, she 
began to recollect that she had a comforter ; the clasp 
of his arms reminded her that a link united her to the 
living, breathing earth. 

At the same hour Miss Hamilton sat in the drawing- 
room with baby upon her lap and Fred and Polly 
beside her. She had brought them down from the 
nursery because all the servants were busy in Arthur's 
room. She could do nothing more for the dead, but 
the living demanded her care. Fred did not under- 
stand why everyone around him looked so sad, and why 
Arthur was spoken of in whispers. He supposed him to 
be sick like papa. ' Is Arthur going to bed ?' he asked. 

* Yes, dear, he is going to his last bed.' 

' Why do you cry, auntie ? ' and he put his fet 
forefinger on the tears that were stealing down her 
faded cheeks. 

^Here's my book, aimtie,' said PolLy, 'please read 
the Ugly Duckling.' 

Cecil presently came to- listen, sitting down on the 
floor and leaning his head against her knee, and John 
and the girls, who had been wandering aimlessly about 
the room, unable to settle to any occupation, came one 
by one to join the party. Thus the evening wore on 
until dinner was announced. All this time Mrs. 
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Hamilton had not appeared; bat when dinner wa^ 
half over she came in, looking as pale as the dead.^ 
^ Cook mnst have mistaken my message,' she said ; * th^ 
sago pudding was for Frederic, and she seems to hav^ 
thought it was for you.' 

' Take some pudding to him,' said Miss Hamiltoi^^ 
' it is very Kght and nice.' 

As she stood beside her chair, holding the plab^ 
Fred's shrill voice was heard. ' I want some grouse^ 
some 'ittle small grouse.' 

Cook had been left to her own devices that day, 
and such being the case it was well the family had a 
dinner of any kind provided for them, for it is well 
known that servants, especially Irish servants, become 
demoralised by grief, and there was sincere grief in the 
kitchen at Castle Hamilton. McPherson had just 
removed the cover from a large dish which he had set 
down before John; and little Fred saw four plump 
grouse upon it. This sight brought to mind his injuries 
of the day before yesterday. John remembered them 
also, and whispered hastily, ' Hush, hush, Fred, hold 
your tongue.' 

' Will Arthur not let me have it ? ' asked the per- 
sistent little fellow in a loud key. Mrs. Hamilton 
started, and her sobs, restrained all day for her husband's 
sake, burst forth uncontrollably. Fred, having been 
helped to a large portion of grouse, ate it with an ex- 
pression of calm pleasure, while sobs re-echoed round 
the table. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

And I praised the dead which are already dead, more than the liying 

-which are yet aliveb 

It was a sharp frosty night, and Miss Hamilton had 
been observing the eclipse of the moon from the upper 
windows of Castle Hamilton, the only windows of the 
house that were not barricaded. There were indica- 
tions not to be disregarded that Mr. Hamilton was 
becoming more unpopular, and that it behoved him to 
be cautious in his movements. His crime was that of 
being an Irish landlord. 

The man who had fired at him had been traced by 
means of a gun found in a field close to Tubberbrae, and 
had been apprehended. He was a tenant of Mr. 
Hamilton's, a man named Timothy O'Donnel. Mr. 
Hamilton was able to swear to him, but knew perfectly 
that there would never be a conviction. 

Miss Hamilton was glad to leave the window and 
go down to the dining-room where there was a blazing 
fire and candles, and at least a temporary sense of com- 
fort and security. The diminished party sat round 
the fire, Mr. Hamilton, aged ten years by grief for his 
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son and the pain of his wound, at one side of the 
hearth, and Mrs. Hamilton opposite him. The girk 
and Cecil eagerly made way for their aunt, asking her 
if she was ready to read to them. She opened the 
first volume of 'Endymion,' which Ellen had sent her, 
hoping that it would ^ amuse her poor papa and manmia 
a little ; ' and when she had read for some time, she 
looked up to see if they were listening. She knew 
from the expression of both that their thoughts were 
with Arthur. The father was thinking of his bright 
head laid low among the bones of his ancestors in the 
damp vault at Kilbride ; the mother had followed his 
nobler part, and was trying to imagine how it was with 
him in the presence of Christ. They would continue 
to take the same journey long after the sister and 
brother who loved him best had forgotten him. 

Evy and her husband were on their way to Ceylon, 
and John was diligently mastering his new studies in_ 
Mr. Swainson's office ; they were often cheerful, if no 
actually happy. 

Miss Hamilton's reading was interrupted by 
knock at the door, and Eyan entered the room. 

' What is it, Eyan ? ' asked his master, surprised a 
his appearance, and supposing something was wrong i 
the stable. The old coachman looked on the floor, into 
the fire, up at the pictures — anywhere but in Mr. 
Hamilton's eyes — and cleared his throat several times 
without speaking. 
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' Is anything wrong, Eyan ? ' 

' In troth, sir, it's heart sorry I am to say the word,, 
ut I must lave your sarvice.' 

* What ? ' cried Mr. Hamilton, as much concerned 
3 astonished at the old man's reply, 'leave Castle 
[amilton ? Why, you were here in my father's time I ' 

' I was, sir, an' a good master the ould squire was.' 
' What fault have you to find with us, then, Eyan ? ^ 

* Fault is it, your honour ? None I ' and the little 
uckered face of the old man worked with emotion. 
I'd have sarved you wid pleasure aU me days; but 
lere's a bit av a letther the Land League's afther 
endin' me : be plazed to read it.' 

Mr. Hamilton took the dirty scrawl which Eyan 
produced from the pocket of his stable waistcoat, and 
ead the usual threats and denunciations indulged in 
>y Eory of the Hills. 

' You see, sir, my coffin's in readiness for me if I 
top wid you any longer. I daren't stop : they'd have 
ne life as sure as fate.' 

Cecil started up and stood staring at Eyan with 
lonstemation in his big blue eyes; he was thinking 
low badly Empress and Lady Jane would do without 
ds care. 

' ' Nonsense, Eyan,' said his master, ' you are almost 
me of ourselves, and we have poKce protection : what 
an happen to you ? ' 

' The boys niver goes back of their word, sir : if 
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they decreed I was to be shot, the police couldn't save 
me. I'm sorry to lave yous, ladies an' Masther Cecil, 
but Fm 'feared to stop.' 

'I did not like to tell you, Frederic,' said Miss 
Hamilton ; ^ but nurse told me yesterday that we are 
to be " Boycotted : " she says she saw placards to that 
effect pasted upon the chapel door. Do you know any- 
thing of it, Byan ? ' 

Byan looked more uncomfortable than ever, and 
shuffled from one leg to the other without answering. 
^ You may as well speak out,' said Mr. Hainilton ; ' do 
you know anything about what nurse told Miss 
Hamilton.' 

^ I do, sir ; the notices is up since the Land League 
meeting.' 

^WhsLt do the notices say? Don't scruple to tell 
me?' 

' Well, sir, your servants is warned to lave you, the 
shops is warned not to sell to you ; in troth these is 
oruel times I ' 

There was another knock at the door, and nurse, 
cook, and Paddy the yard boy came in. ' Well,' said 
Mr. Hamilton, beginning to understand the situation, 
' well, I suppose you have come to say that you are 
afraid to remain in my service any longer.' 

* Oh, sir, it's the poor news we have for you I ' cried 
cook, with her apron at her eyes. 

'What can poor servants do against the I^and 
League ? ' sighed nurse. 
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^ Is it possible you have the heart to leave the 
poor children, nurse ? ' asked Mrs. Hamilton patheti- 
cally. 

* I niver thought to lave ye, ma'am ; an' sure the 
childer's like me own ; but the letthers is just takin' 
the heart out of me.' The poor woman fumbled in her 
pocket, and produced a couple of threatening letters 
like that Eyan had received. 

'Why, nurse, have you kept these to yourself for 
two whole days ? ' asked her mistress. 

* I was lazy to annoy you, ma'am ; but I was that 
scared I didn't get a wink av sleep : an' I thought the 
boys was coming for me every time Flora barked.' 

*You, too, Paddy? Who will milk the cows?' 
asked Miss Hamilton. 

The boy began to cry, and mutter that he was in 
terror of his life. He felt he must' obey the commands 
of the League ; but it nearly broke his heart to leave 
Cecil, for since Arthur's death and John's departure 
for England Cecil had been so lonely that he had 
spent a good deal of time in the yard with Paddy. 
Was this happy companionship to end? Paddy felt 
that the mandate of the League was indeed cruel. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton looked helplessly at the 
sorrowful and frightened servants. The blaze lit up 
old Eyan's quaint, wrinkled face as he stood a little in 
advance of the women, the dirty scrawl which he firmly 
believed to be his sentence of death, grasped in his 
trembling hand. He had reigned over the stables since 
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he was a lad of sixteen, and he felt the step he was 
forced to take so painfully that he could not meet his 
master's eyes. Cook tried to hide her stout person 
behind nurse's angular figure: the whole party were 
ashamed as well as terrified. Just then the rattle of 
cart wheels was heard in the yard, and Mr. Hamilton 
said, * There are the men back from the fair at last : I 
hope they have sold the potatoes, for I have not a half- 
penny in the house.' Misfortune had beaten down all 
pride and reserve : he no longer cared to conceal his' 
utter poverty. 

Byan, glad to leave the room, said he would go to 
see what the men had done at the fair, and Paddy 
slipped out after him, leaving the two women twisting 
their aprons and hanging their heads. They did not 
wish to fill the cofiSns which were waiting for them, 
but at the same time they were very reluctant to quit 
their comfortable service. 

' Well, Eyan ? ' asked Mr. Hamilton, as the old 
man shuffled into the room again. ' Are the potatoes 
sold ? ' 

* Divil a one av them, sir : the praties is in the 
carts as they went this momin'. The men says there 
was a bell-man goin' round the market warnin' the 
people not to buy your honour's praties, an' feen a one 
av them was bought.' 

This was grave news indeed : no market for the 
farm produce, and not a halfpenny in the house ! ' I 
cannot force you to stay with me,' said Mr. Hamilton^ 
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addressing the servants after a long, sorrowful pause, 
* but I am not able to pay you your wages.' 

' We'll trust your honour till better times,' said 
Ryan, speaking for the rest ; * plaze Grod the League'll 
be put down yet, an' then you'll get your own,' but as 
he concluded he dropped his voice to a whisper, fearful 
that the very walls might hear him. As the door closed 
behind them the family looked at one another, and the 
reading of ' Endymion ' was not resumed. 

McPherson had not appeared with the other servants, 
and Cecil was sent to summon him to the dining-room. 
The red-faced, white-haired butler came in leisurely, 
wearing the white apron in which he had just then 
been washing up the dishes, and they saw something 
unusual thrown across his shoulder. All the Hamiltons 
looked curiously at this unusual adornment, and felt 
that it was meant to be an answer to the question they 
were going to ask. It was the Orange scarf which the 
old Derry man had brought with him when he entered 
service. It had always hung upon a nail in a corner of 
the pantry, and each little Hamilton in turn had been 
taught to venerate it, and had, as a great favour, been 
permitted by the proud owner to wear it for a few 
minutes over its pinafore. 

Mr. Hamilton knew when he saw it that he need 
not insult McPherson by asking if he was terrified into 
being a Land Leaguer ! He asked the old man whether 
he was aware that the other servants were leaving. 

^ Ay. Let them go. What about poor mean era- 
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tbiirs like them ! Well do rightly wantiiig them.* He 
puffed ont his breast like a quarrelsome cock, and the 
Orange scarf rose and fell, whfle his red &oe grew redder 
with indignation. ^ Did the League threaten you also?' 
inquired ^Mrs. Hamilton. ^ Troth did they, ma'am,' 
and he produced several letters — * in troth they wasted 
their stamps on me. Hoot, hoot, is it an Orangemao 
frae the county Derry join wi' them devils o' Papists? 
Faix, they'd little to do writin' U> TneV 

* Papa,' said Cecil, * you and I will have to look 
after the horses.' 

* 111 milk,' cried Kate ; * cook taught me to milk 
when I was a little girL' 

* And 111 be cook and housemaid,' said Fanny with 
alacrity. Their elders shook their heads. * We shall 
all have to work our hardest from morning till night, 
children; and even then the work wiU only be half 
done. Think of feeding the cattle— a work to which 
we are quite unaccustomed.' 

*' Oh, papa, well do all nicely.' 

* And as the men are probably forbidden to work 
for me any more, our first duty must be to put my un- 
saleable potatoes under cover.' 

The choice shrubs and fir branches near the windows 
of Ardnamona were laden with snow on Christmas 
morning, 1880. Sir John as usual let his tea grow 
cold while he read the papers, and his son and daughter 
bickered amicably, or exchanged their caustic views 
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upon men and things. Their cii-cle was enlarged by the 
addition of Leo and Miss Nesbit, brought together once 
more by Julia in hopes that they would entertain each 
other. Sir John's tenants in the part of Donegal bor- 
dering upon Londonderry had paid their rent without 
demur ; but he had not received a halfpenny from his 
property in the north-west of the county. 

* What shall we do if the Land League comes here ? * 
said Julia, laying down a letter over which she had 
been knitting her brows in the intervals of pouring out 
tea. 

' It won't come here : this is too Protestant a neigh- 
bourhood.' 

'But those Eadical Presbyterian fanners, Mark? 
Would they not join it, if it came ? ' 

* Not they : they are too respectable to have any- 
thing to say to it : they want to be thought gentlemen : 
they consider themselves as good as we are. You could 
turn Messrs. Mason and Kilpatrick into Conservatives 
by inviting them to dinner. I told you so, if you re- 
member, at the time of the election.' 

' And I replied, " Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle." 
By the way Mr. Mason says he thinks it a very vulgar 
thing to use French phrases in conversation.' 

They all laughed, and Leo wondered if Mr. Mason's 
associates were in the habit of offending him in that 
manner. 

' Many of the large farmers have governesses for 
their daughters, so perhaps French may be taught more 
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than we think, and the fEitherg may have picked up a 
few words. Mr. Mason's manners and appearance are 
wonderfolly good for his class — much better than those 
of the other rich farmers we know ; but he makes a 
little slip sometimes, as in the case of the concert.' 

* What was that ? ' inquired Leo. 

^ Mr. Mason lent us his large bam to give a concert 
in for the benefit of the poor last spring, and induced a 
couple of comic singers to help us. He spoke of them 
as ^^ semi-professionals." Emily, Willy, and I paid 
Mr. Mason several visits to consult about arrangements, 
and he suggested that we should charge two and six- 
pence for the reserved seats. " Oh," said Emily laugh- 
ing, '*' I am afraid my singing is not worth so much as 
that." ' 

'But Mr. Craig's and Mr. Donelly's singing are 
quite worth it,' replied Mr. Mason, all unconscious that 
he was committing any solecism ; and I wish you had 
seen Emily's look ! accustomed as she is to compli- 
ments.' 

* You are too bad, Julia ! ' 

* He was a Goth, indeed. Miss Nesbit. Your sing- 
ing ' 

'Hush, Captain Harvey; spare me your compli- 
ments. I don't want to fish, I assure you.' 

' I am sorry to tell you all,' continued Julia, ' that 
the Land League has been holding meetings at Enms- 
finn, and every Protestant in the parish has joined. I 
have a long melancholy letter here from dear Mr. 
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Cusack, in which he says he read the beautiful prayers 
for peace last Sunday to a large congregation of Land 
Leaguers.' 

^ And who is " dear Mr. Cusack " ? ' 

' Why, Miss Nesbit, what ignorance ! Mr. Cusack 
is Julia's ideal of all a clergyman ought to be ; and 
she is always comparing our Eector with him, to the 
disadvantage of the latter.' 

^Mr. Cusack is the Eector of Ennisfinn, the parish 
in which papa has property,' answered Julia, ' and he is 
the best man I know. He lives altogether for the 
spiritual and temporal good of his people. It must be 
a real grief to him that they have joined the League. 
He was asked to join, but of course refused ; so he is 
the only non-Land-Leaguer in the parish.' 

' Miss Greraldine must be disgusted,' observed 
Mark. 

' That she must. Greraldine is Mr. Cusack's daugh- 
ter, Emily, and devotedly fond of the people ; she has 
Sunday Schools and all kinds of good works going 
on. The parish is very isolated, and the Protestants 
are a mere handful among the Eoman Catholics, so 
we must not blame them too much for joining the 
League ; they have been threatened and terrified into 
it.' 

^ Your pet Flemings and Millers have been coerced 
too, I suppose ? ' 

Julia sighed, and referred again to her letter. 
* Yes, indeed,' she said. 

u 
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Mark alluded to a colony of Protestants in an 
isolated valley near the shores of the Atlantic, con- 
sisting of about a dozen families, all so connected by 
marriage that there were only two names — Miller and 
Fleming — among them. From the doors of their snug 
farm-houses they looked up the mountains at either 
side of the glen, and saw many cabins dotted here and 
there, the abodes of their numerous Eoman Catholic 
neighbours. These neighbours did not love the Pro- 
testant clan in their midst, and from time immemorial 
they had knocked at their doors when on their way 
home from fair or market, crying, 'King William's 
men, come out I ' On these occasions the yoimg Pro- 
testants had always thirsted to take down the gun and 
obey the challenge, but had been restrained by their 
parents. 

An old Miller and an old Fleming had been yeomen 
in '98, and had done good service in helping to quell 
the United Irishmen. Their guns were objects of 
intense veneration to their descendants, who were a 
simple people, reading only one book, but, like James 
McPherson, knowing it from cover to cover. Julia had 
been delighted with old Frank Fleming's piety on one 
occasion when she went with Miss Cusack the previous 
September to offer him some newspapers. They found 
that he knew little of what was going on in other parts 
of Ireland, Messrs. Pamell, Dillon, &c., hardly existing 
for him. Frank declined the papers, saying that he 
had little time for reading, and that * the Gospel fitted 
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him best.' These were the people over whose defection 
Julia was mourning. 

Brynie's head was at this juncture thrust into the 
dining-room, and, after an angry glance round the 
breakfast-table, was withdrawn again. ' We have been 
hours at breakfast,' said Leo. ^Brynie is out of all 
patience; he has looked in three times. These old 
servants are a great nuisance. Miss Nesbit's cup has 
been empty for ten minutes, Julia, and so have Mark's 
and mine ; not tha<b the last fact matters much.' 

' I beg your pardon, Emily, and yours, and yours, 
Mr. Cusack says Geraldine was so vexed with the Pro- 
testants of the glen for joining the League that she 
went over to reprove them, and told them that " the 
scraws were moving on their father's graves," which 
seemed to annoy them a good deal. They told her 
they would not have been allowed to sell a stone of 
potatoes or pound of butter if they had not had a Land 
League ticket to show ; and they were in such abject 
terror that they would not speak on the subject except 
in whispers.' 

*The young Flemings are not personally cowardly,' 
observed Mark, ' What is that story Mr. Cusack told 
you of their being attacked by a number of Eoman 
Catholics at a fair, and telling their assailants to go and 
look at the skulls in the chapel grave-yard, and they 
would find the marks of the Flemings' sticks upon 
them. The story took my fancy immensely ; there is 
a ring of the " Last of the Mohicans " about it.' 

u 2 
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Emily Nesbit was looking at an unopened letter 
which lay beside Julia's plate, and the unusual gravity 
of her sparkling face excited the curiosity of Mark and 
Leo. The former, though neither liking nor esteeming 
her, admired her good looks, and was fond of studying 
her when he could do so unobserved. She was dressed 
in a beautifully fitting, claret-coloured velveteen, with 
frills and rufSes of coffee lace, and wore a thick gold 
chain and locket. Mark did not understand harmony 
of colouring, but he knew that the general effect pleased 
him. 

*Have you heard anything of Mrs. Montmorency 
lately ? ' she asked. 

^ Yes ; my dear little Evy and her husband are on 
their way to Ceylon.' 

' Julia has the credit of making that match,' said 
Mark. 

^ Are you speaking of Evy ? ' asked Sir John, taking 
off his spectacles and putting them slowly into their 
case. ' Willy Montmorency is a lucky young fellow ; 
he has a perfect wife.' 

' Any new murder in the paper, papa ? ' 

'Nobody murdered outright, but numerous das- 
tardly assaults and torturings of cattle. The Ministers 
are giving Pamell's pupils a fortnight longer to amuse 
themselves in that innocent way.' 

' Say a month, for you know though Parliament 
meets on the 6th, a Coercion Bill cannot be passed at 
once.' 
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'I have a note from Lady Nugent,' said Emily, 
' and she says there is a great deal of indignation in 
London. Captain Boycott's and Mr. Bence Jones's 
injuries seem to have roused public opinion there. Do 
not I see a letter from Miss Hamilton, Julia ? ' 

' Yes ; I was so interested in Mr. Cusack's, that I 
overlooked it.' 

* You knew the Hamiltons, did you not ? ' asked 
Sir John. ' What kind of lad was the poor young fellow 
who was murdered ? ' 

^ He was a charming boy,' replied Emily. There 
was an imwonted tremor in her voice, and there were 
actually tears in her eyes. 

'The poor Hamiltons!' cried Julia, skimming 
through her letter. ' All their servants, excepting a 
Protestant butler, have left them — even the nurse is 
gone : she held out till the day Miss Hamilton wrote, 
but then her terror grew too much for her. The family 
do all the work on the farm and in the house ; and they 
have to get provisions from Dublin. Mr. Hamilton 
and a policeman drive to the railway station for supplies. 
What more does she say ? — hum — ^hum — oh 1 " They 
have just come home without our parcel of groceries, so 
we cannot have a plum-pudding on Christmas Day. I 
could laugh at this contretemps but for the disappoint- 
ment of the children." ' 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

JULU'S ADVICB. 

It was a stormy afbemoon in January. The policemen, 
Boyd and Kennedy, looked upon themselves as members 
of the fiEonily by this time, and felt the deepest interest 
in the Hamiltous and their fortunes. They missed 
Arthur and John, who had fraternised with them on 
their first arrival at the iron hut on the lawn ; and 
Cecil had not much time to spend in their company ; 
but they had been busily employed in helping him with 
his work since January began. 

Cecil's slender arms had now to bear many burdens 
formerly carried by old Byan and Paddy the yard-boy. 
The manly little fellow never complained of his hard 
work, but he was often very tired, and he did not find 
being ' Boycotted ' half such good fun as he had expected. 
He was sometimes very glad to see Boyd's face at the 
door of the outhouse where he was occupied in mAking 
mashes for the cows ; and he was willing to let him stir 
the mess, or help to carry turnips to the young cattle 
in the home park. 

On this particular stormy day, Cecil was helping his 
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father to ' sned ' turnips in a field near the high-road, 
and was chattering all the time, now about Empress's 
or Lady Jane's old exploits, now about his own prowess 
in the hunting-field, although the wind raged so loudly 
that not one word out of twenty reached his father's 
«ars. There had been no possibility of himting in the 
end of December or greater part of January ; the long 
<5ontinuance of frost and snow had prevented it ; but 
•even if the winter had been open there would not have 
been any hunting for Cecil, whom the Land Leaguers 
had turned into a little man-of-all-work. He had not 
shot a cock or a snipe for months ; but he liked to 
iDoguile the time while at work by talking of former 
successes. 

The ' Boycotted ' landlord looked as aristocratic as 
«ver in his old coat and rough leggings ; but the events 
of the past year had aged him greatly. His thin hair 
was now much mixed with grey, and his handsome face 
was lined in every direction : he might have been sixty 
years of age instead of only forty-eight. 

Wheels were heard upon the road, and he raised 
himself with an effort, clapping his frozen hands to re- 
store the circulation. 

' It's auntie going to the station to get our pro- 
visions,' said Cecil, glad of an excuse for stopping 
work for a moment. He jumped across the ridges of 
turnips and back again as he spoke. 

' Willy McPherson is driving her, and Kennedy is 
on the back seat of the dog-cart. I hope she'll get the 
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grab to-day, for mamma says that our meal is all done, 
and there's no flour in the house. It's horrid to have 
nothing to eat but bacon and potatoes and turnips.' 

' God grant we may have even that by-and-by,' 
muttered Mr. Hamilton. He rejoiced to think of 
Ellen and John in Mr. Swainson's luxurious home, and 
of Evelyn, secured at least from gnawing poverty ; but 
he was terribly anxious about the future of the others. 
Ellen, John, and Evelyn were provided for, and he was 
very thankful for their lot ; but there were moments 
when he thought Arthur, who had done with life's 
struggles, was the best off of his children. His grief 
for Arthur's loss was by no means so acute as it had 
been a few weeks previously, for real hard work is a 
blessed antidote to sorrow. 

Miss Hamilton, well wrapped up in her old gar- 
ments, and caring very little how she looked, was 
perched beside Willy on the dog-cart, indomitable 
resolution animating the brave heart that beat under 
her shabby cloak. 

She ordered her young driver to draw up close to 
the wall of the domain, and calling out to her brother 
and nephew, turned her quaint plain face full of cheer- 
ful courage towards them. 

* Whisht, miss, whisht,' admonished Willy, as she 
began to speak in clear, loud tones, so as to be audible 
above the howling blast, ' wait till his honour comes 
near.' 

' You're quite right, Willy. Well, Frederic, I trust 
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we shall not return empty handed this time. Mary is 
in despair at the state of the larder, and Willy says 
his mother is impatient for her supplies too. I'm re- 
solved I won't leave the parcel ofl&ce till I have made 
the station master turn over every article in it ' 

' A frightful day for your drive, Nell.' 

' Oh, I don't mind that,' and she nodded cheerfully 
as she drove oflF. Since the Hamiltons had been regu- 
larly * Boycotted ' l?y the Land League no shop in the 
neighbourhood would supply them with provisions, and 
they and the McPhersons, their companions in mis- 
fortune, were obliged to have every article of food 

brought by rail to T station, a distance of five 

miles from Castle Hamilton. Miss Hamilton and 
Willy were generally the messengers. They had re- 
tiumed dispirited from a fruitless errand the day before, 
having waited until the arrival of the last train only 
to be assured that no parcel had come for them. 

The reign of terror established by the League was 
so thorough that the station master was afraid to be 
seen hunting for their goods ; and when the energetic 
lady compelled him to accompany her to the parcel 
office, he had been careful to shut the door, fearful of 
being seen speaking to a member of the banned house- 
hold. 

She was sure that his searcli had been half-hearted, 
and she intended to struggle manfully for her rights 
this time. The recollection that there was neither tea 
nor sugar, bread nor flour at home, would nerve her 
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Yiith. courage. Empress, who used to carry her hand- 
some, gay young master over the fences like a hird, 
was now driven backwards and forwards between the 
station and Castle Hamilton ; but Empress did not 
look sleek, and was not high-spirited as of old. Mr. 
Hamilton was not as good a groom as Ryan, and she 
was often put upon short commons. 

The dog-cart was half a mile upon its way when 
Mr. Hamilton and Cecil were interrupted at their work 
by James McPherson and his two little boys. There 
was a fierce gust of wind at the moment when they 
strode across the turnip ridges to their side. It rattled 
in the gaunt boughs of the ancient fir-trees that were 
grouped about the field, and made tliem creak weirdly 
and chafe their red, flaky arms against each other. 

When the blast lulled a little James stepped close 
up to Mr. Hamilton and said, ' I was lazy to alarm 
you, sir, but this hour back there has been two women, 
a tall one an' a little one, peeping at you an' Master 
Cecil over the wall.' 

' Women, James ? I wonder what they want.' 

' No good, sir, no good I'll be bound. The wee one 
wasn't just that wee but that she might ha' been a 
man in disguise.' 

Cecil pricked up his ears at this, glancing towards 
his rifle which stood leaning against the nearest fir-tree. 
He never stirred a yard from home without it. 

* The women lingered along the road for better nor 
an hour, ducking their heads out o' sight whenever you 
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looked up,' continued James, ' so I noticed the police 
at Cloonherin a while ago, an' they're patrolling along 
the road.' 

' I saw two heads above the wall, papa ; but I did 
not think it worth mentioning,' observed Cecil. 

' Are they gone now, James ? ' 

* Ay, sir, clean and clever. It may a' been a foolish 
notion of me that they were up to no good, but these 
is terrible times. I'm like Ishmael, your honour, " my 
hand's against every man, an' every man's hand's agaiust 
me." ' 

'It's not a pleasant state of things,' returned his 
landlord smiling, * but we may be excused if we suspect 
all who approach us, and are afraid even of shadows.' 

James and the boys set to work at the turnips, and 
they proceeded rapidly with their task wliile the wind 
rose again to a hurricane, and swayed the bare tops of 
the old firs. The needful work on the two farms had 
for some time been carried on by the Hamiltons and 
McPhersons in common, since no labourer could be 
found brave enough to work for either landlord or 
tenant. No more words were exchanged between them 
that afternoon, and if they glanced towards the wall 
occasionally to calculate if they were out of range, who 
can wonder ? 

The storm howled round Eiley's farm-house, the 
lonely thatched house where Eily ConoUy died in 
Mr. Swainson's arms. The cackling of the geese and 
barking of the watch-dog were unheard, and even the 
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shouts of Ehoda Eiley and her brother and sister did 
not rise above the whistling blast. Any stray passenger 
on the high road, looking up the lane that led to the 
farm-house that afternoon at two o'clock must have 
noticed an unusual stir. Smoke issued in volleys from 
the open door, and showers of sparks and embers were 
carried eastward by the fitful blast. Tongues of flame 
soon curled under the roof and began to devour the 
blackened thatch. 

While this was happening, the young Rileys were 
shouting to their father, imploring him to leave his 
property in the house to its fate, and save his own 
life. 

Old Eiley was a thriftless farmer who did not 
advance with the times, but clung obstinately to the 
lazy ways of his forefathers. One of his bad old habits 
was to store his flax on the loft of his dwelling-house 
instead of in the barn ; another was to thresh oats upon 
the kitchen floor near the hearth. Why he did not use 
the bam for this purpose ; why he stored potatoes there 
instead of pitting them in the field ; why he let the 
fowls roost on the rail at the foot of his bed ; these 
were questions he could not have answered satisfac- 
torily. 

Since his son Jack's death, old Eiley had been 
keeping very quiet, and was rarely seen outside the 
boundary of his farm. He and his second son had been 
taken up on suspicion of having been engaged in the 
murder of Arthur Hamilton, but no evidence being 
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forthcoming against them, they had been discharged 
^ter a time. 

While Eiley was threshing that morning, a spark 
flew out of the fire upon the pile of straw near the 
hearth, and, unobserved by him, smouldered for some 
time, and at last burst into flame. 

It was in the corner of the kitchen where Eily's bed 
used to stand, and was a receptacle for rubbish of every 
description. Old com bags, tattered garments cast oflf 
as no longer wearable, and old boxes and pieces of 
broken board covered with the dust of months, lay 
piled in that comer, affording plenty of fuel for the 
flames. When Eiley perceived what had happened, he 
screamed to his son and daughters who were working in 
the cowhouse and stable. They hastened to drag the 
movables out of the house and pile them in the yard 
and before the front door. Their servant was at market 
and there was no help at hand. They removed^ their 
bedding and their clothes from the burning house, and 
then, the fire beginning to lick the blackened beams 
above the fire-place, they called to each other to leave 
the house. Scorched and blinded the two girls rushed 
out into the open air, a volley of smoke and sparks 
rushing out after them. 

' Where's Tom ? ' they cried anxiously. ' Oh, Tom, 
don't be stopping now I ' 

'Here I am,' replied the young man, staggering 
out under a last load of bedding, 'but where's my 
father ? ' 
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* Where's my fother ? ' said the terrified girls, look- 
ing wildly round them among the heaps of bedding and 
furniture stacked in the yard. There was no sign of 
the old man. 

^ He laid that bed down there a minute ago, an' he 
was sayin' somethin' about saving the flax. Oh ! ' cried 
Bhoda wringing her hands, ^ if he's up in the loft lookin^ 
afther the flax, he's done ! ' 

They shouted all three together to their father to 
come out of the house at once, and their despairing cry 
rose above the shrieking wind. There was no answer. 
Eiley had clambered up the ladder to the loft, and 
was making his way down with an armful of flax when 
a rush of smoke blinded and choked him, he missed his 
footing and fell into the blazing straw. If he shrieked, 
his cry did not reach fihoda's ears. She was struggling 
frantically in her brother's arms, struggling to break 
loose and rush into the house to search for her father. 
Tom's common sense told him that there could be no 
hope of rescuing the old man now that a crash and a 
shower of embers showed him the roof falling in. Just 
as the roof fell Lizzie Riley ran down the lane and met 
two policemen from Cloonherin farm whom James 
McPherson had sent to look after the mysterious 
women, and they procured more help, but it was too 
late to do more than prevent the flames from catching 
the out-houses. 

When the flames sank Constable Martin went into 
the ruined house and brought out old Riley's charred 
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remains — a hideous sight from which the crowd of 
neighbours turned shuddering away. Now, when it wa& 
too late to be of use, the farmers and labourers from 
the villages near arrived in great numbers. The police 
recognised several unscrupulous ruffians among the 
crowd — men whom they suspected of having been 
guilty of the darkest deeds, but whom they could not 
touch. The Land League was triumphant; ruffianism 
stalked abroad, unabashed and secure. Some of these 
men had been present when the Eileys were told oflF 
to murder Mr. Hamilton ; they knew how the plot had 
failed, how the landlord had escaped with a wound,, 
and how Jack Eiley had suffered for that night's 
work. 

And now, although old Eiley was safe from the 
power of the law, another power, the great power of Grod, 
had summoned him to judgment. No word was spoken, 
but a thrill of fear stirred the assembly as they averted 
4:heir eyes from Eiley's blackened corpse. The news of 
what had happened did not reach Castle Hamilton till 
late that evening. Only one fire had been kept burn- 
ing at the Castle during part of January — that in the 
kitchen, and there the family assembled when their 
day*s work was done. As no one would sell them any 
fuel, and as the supply of coal was waxing low, this wa& 
felt to be a necessary economy. Perhaps McPherson was 
the chief sufferer by the retrenchment. A warm comer 
beside the fire was always kept for him, but he could 
not feel at ease in the company of his master and mis- 
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tress, and was wont to make excuses for retiring to bed 
early in the evening. 

Ellen and John had no idea of the sore straits to 
which * Boycotting ' had reduced the family ; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Hamilton carefully refrained from giving them 
any inkling of the state of affairs for obvious reasons. 
Their pride shrank from seeming to ask aid from their 
wealthy son-in-law. They knew him to be open-handed, 
and felt sure he would oflFer them assistance if he knew 
of their need. ' But what good would money do us, 
since nobody has courage to deal with us at present ? ' 
they asked one another. 

When Miss Hamilton came into the kitchen from 
her expedition to the railway station, Cecil was in the 
act of pulling a handful of chocolate bon-bons out of 
his pocket and handing them to Polly and Fred who 
sat upon little stools in front of the fire; and his 
mother was crying out in consternation, 'Oh, Cecil, 
what hands I why did not you wash them before you 
sat down ? ' 

' Because I must attend to Empress when auntie 
comes home ; my work is not done yet.' 

' Are we fallen so low already ? ' exclaimed Elate, in 
tragic tones. ' Are we too poor to command the use of 
soap and water ? ' 

Miss Hamilton paused on the threshold to laugh at 
the scene. She looked at Kate who was flitting about 
the kitchen, a very graceful little cook in a snowy 
apron, and then at Polly and Fred who did not relish 
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their chocolate the less because it was mingled with 
a little clay from the turnip field. The bon-bons had 
come to Cecil that morning in a little box directed in 
Ellen's hand. The same hand directed many papers 
and magazines to Mr. Hamilton, and many small 
ornaments and dainty nick-nacks to the girls. 

Mr. Hamilton was trjdng to read one of the said 
papers in his chair by the fire, but was dropping asleep 
over it when roused by his sister's entrance. ' Well, 
Nell, what success ? ' said he, anxiously. 

' Well, Nell,' cried Mrs. Hamilton, pausing in her 
rocking of the cradle. 

' I've got the stores at last, but I had a stiff fight 
for them, I can tell you. The railway people seemed 
to be absolutely afraid to search for our packages- 
afraid to be heard making any inquiries about them ; 
but I made them turn everything in the station upside 
down, and we found our hampers at last. The cowards 
must have thrown all the parcels they could find on 
the top of ours just for the purpose of hiding our name.' 

' How tired you must be, you brave woman,' said 
her brother. ' Make tea as. quickly as you can, girls, 
for your aunt is famished. I must see to the mare.' 

* Never mind her, sir,' cried McPherson ; ' me an' 
Willy '11 fix the mare, an' then we'll take . these things 
down to Cloonherin.' 

' You needna be doing that, grandfather, for here's 
my father,' said Willy, appearing in the kitchen followed 
by James. They placed the hampers from Dublin on 

x 
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the floor, and proceeded to unpack them, the children 
crowding round, and coming inconveniently near in 
their eager interest. Kate seized upon the first loaf 
that was handed out, and b^an to cut thick slices^ 
remarking that she did not know how hard it would 
be to live without bread. As James separated his own 
stores from Mr. Hamilton's, he told the story of Riley's 
dreadful fate, a tale that caused a thrill of horror to 
run round the circle. *Such a fearful death!' cried 
Mrs. Hamilton ; ^ poor miserable man, sent suddenly to 
meet his God ! ' 

* The police is just come back from it, ma'am ; all 
the neighbours is gathered there now, but the harm 
was done long before the fire was seen. You see Riley's 
farm is in a kind of hollow, an' the wind was blowing 
away from Letterbratt. The Letterbratt people didna 
know a thing about it till the police alarmed them. 
They're sajdn' the arms an' legs was burnt oflF Riley 
when the constable found him an' brought him out of 
the house.' 

* Unfortunate man ! ' said Mr. Hamilton. Riley 
had been his father's tenant, and had been a great 
favourite of his own in the old days. The . Hamiltons 
and their tenants had been on excellent terms from 
time immemorial ; and but for the Land. League's 
teaching this good understanding would probably have 
remained undisturbed. 

' Come away to the dining-room everybody,' said 
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Fanny Hamilton, the housemaid of the Castle, appearing 
in the doorway. ' I have just lighted a fire there.' 

* Why must we go to the dining-room ? why? why?' 
asked the family in different tones of surprise. 

* I won't tell you why imtil you obey me,' replied 
the despotic young lady, whose sense of her own useful- 
ness and importance had been developing rapidly during 
the last month- Curiosity caused even Mr. Hamilton 
to get up and follow the rest of the party. Fanny ran 
upstairs first, and when they had all reached the dining- 
room she shut the door and thus addressed them. 

* Kate and I determined not to endure our last 
hateful economy any longer. If we cannot afford fuel 
to keep up two fires in this house, Boyd and Kennedy 
shall cut down trees for us to bum. It is ouc of kind- 
ness to McPherson that we have done this,' she proceeded 
laughing, and looking so like Evy that her mother was 
ready to forgive her presumption ; ' McPherson has 
been very uncomfortable. Don't you see that he will 
not eat in your presence, papa and mamma ? he carries 
his supper into the cold pantry and eats it there every 
night. The gene of the situation is too much for him.' 

* I declare the child is right I ' exclaimed Miss 
Hamilton, pushing back her iron-grey hair which was 
dishevelled by the wind ; * McPherson deserves to have 
some attention paid to his feelings, for he has been 
most faithful to us ; and I'm sure we really enjoy our 
food much more here than in the kitchen. Come, girls, 

X 2 
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the warmth has revived me a little, I'll help you to make 
tea.' 

' Do you know, Frederic, I was a good deal 
frightened to-day,' said Mrs. Hamilton, when the meal 
was over, and they drew their chairs round the fire. 

* Were you, Mary ? How so ? ' 

' It was this afternoon when McPherson was busy 
in the yard, and the girls were in the upper part of the 
house. I had the three children with me in the kitchen. 
I saw two women, a tall woman and a short one, loiter- 
ing about the back of the house. They came to the 
scullery window and looked in, and they called out to 
Polly, who was washing her doll's clothes at the sink.' 

* What did they say to her ? ' 

' She could not tell me what they said : she was 
frightened and ran into the kitchen to me. They tried 
to open both the doors ; but I always keep the doors 
locked when McPherson is out, so they could not get 
into the house, and some time afterwards I saw their 
heads at the pantry window. I think they were making 
signs to me, but I cannot be quite sure about that, for 
I was so frightened.' 

' James saw two women, a tall and a short one, 
looking over the wall into the domain this afternoon, 
and he sent the police to patrol the road : he seemed to 
have some suspicion that they might be men in dis- 
guise.' 

Footsteps were just then heard on the gravel out- 
side the dining-room windows, and Mrs. Pamilton 
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could not refrain from shivering ; her nerves were alto- 
gether unstrung. ' The storm has gone down com- 
pletely now,' she observed ; * it was so violent at the 
time the women were at the kitchen window, that I 
don't believe I could have heard a word they said.' 

' That must have been the very time when Eiley was 
burnt,' said Miss Hamilton, taking a crumpled letter out 
of her pocket and smoothing it upon her knee. ' I had 
not time to finish reading Miss Harvey's letter this 
morning,' she continued, addressing her brother, ' but it 
happens to be full, of messages to you which you must 
hear now. She seems to be much exercised in mind 
about you. Her letter quite bears out what Willy 
Montmorency said of her character. He described her 
as keenly interested in her neighbours' affairs, and 
always ready to manage other people's business and 
make plans for them. He said that a love of power is 
her foible, but that she is the most loyal friend, and has 
the kindest heart in the world. You will admit that 
Willy's criticism is just when you hear her advice to 
you. Listen.' 

Again the footsteps were heard outside the windows, 
and Mrs. Hamilton looked round uneasily. The 
shutters were fastened with heavy iron bars, but she 
never felt safe. 

' My eye has fallen upon our dear little Evy's last 
letter,' began Miss Hamilton, ' and the sight of her 
writing reminds me of you all in your state of isolation 
at Castle Hamilton. Evy is even dearer to us than 
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Willy, which is saying a good deal, for he has been 
spending his vacations at Ardhamona ever since he first 
went to school. He is extremely clever, and is quite 
sure to get on in the coffee trade if he gives his mind to 
it. He will be his brother-in-law's partner in a few years, 
I have no doubt, and may some day return to Ireland a 
rich man. 

' I wish his brother Phil had any chance of getting 
such a start in life. Phil, poor fellow, has been 
horridly treated by his ruffianly tenants : they tried to 
starve him out, and nearly succeeded ; but the Orange 
Emergency Committee and I have checkmated them 
between us, thank Grod. Don't call me vain for taking 
credit to myself in the matter, but it really was I who 
stirred Phil up to apply to the Orangemen for help. 
They sent labourers to work for him, and they supplied 
him with stores of food, so that he is independent of the 
cowardly shopkeepers who refused to have any dealings 
with him. The Government are protecting him and his 
labourers at enormous expense. Their culpable weak- 
ness has cost the country a pretty sum ; but there 1 
I must not write about the Government — I get too out- 
rageous when I touch upon that subject. What I want 
to impress upon you is that Mr. Hamilton can have the 
same help as Phil. Let him apply at once to the Orange 
Emergency Committee for men to work for him. They 
send servants and labourers to those who are being 
" Boycotted," by the Land League. I send you a sheaf 
of papers by this post, which will give you every infor- 
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mation on the subject. You will see from them that 
the Emergency Committee are sending help every day 
to Protestants in the South and West : — farmers and 
shopkeepers as well as landlords and agents are being 
relieved by them ; and Roman Catholic landlords also 
have more than once applied to them for aid. Indeed, 
they are anxious to help all loyal subjects of her Majesty, 
and rejoice to frustrate the disloyal tactics of the League. 

* You tell me that Mr. Hamilton and Cecil are 
obliged to do the work of coachman, herd, and a whole 
staff of labourers besides, and that the former is often 
so weary when night comes that he cannot even read 
his newspaper — that Mrs. Hamilton is nurse, and the 
girls cook and housemaid. Yours is the very case for 
the Emergency men. We of the landlord class are too 
apt to let things take their course, while our enemies 
are by no means supine in their endeavours to injure 
us. Please tell Mr. Hamilton from me that my strong 
advice to him is to bestir himself without delay and 
write to the Committee for help.' 

^ She has actually enclosed a stamped and directed 
envelope, so that you have no excuse for not writing to 
the Emergency Committee as she suggests. What can 
make her imagine you to be a lazy and helpless indi- 
vidual?' said Miss Hamilton, laying down Julia's 
letter and laughing heartily. 

' If she had seen me in the turnip-field to-day, she 
would not think me lazy, eh, Cecil ? ' 

' There is a great deal of weight in what she says. 
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however,' remarked Mrs. Hamilton. ^You wiM take 
her advice and write to the Emergency Committee, 
won't you, Frederic ? ' 

'Yes, I fiilly intend to write. I shall do so before 
I go to bed to-night.' 

' She will be delighted. Willy says nothing gra- 
tifies his cousin Julia more than to have her advice 
taken.' 

' What is this about rent ? I had overlooked the 
crossing of her letter. She says, "Papa's tenants in 
the wilds of Donegal where the League was rampant a 
month ago, are beginning to pay now; but he has 
decided on giving them ten per cent, reduction if they 
pay the whole year's rent immediately. One man came 
from a distance to Mark's oflSce yesterday, and oflTered 
the half year's rent. He was told that he would not 
get the reduction unless he paid the whole year's rent, 
when he at once produced the whole sum from his 
pocket." ' 

As Miss Hamilton folded up the letter there was a 
knock at the door, and McPherson put his head into 
the room to say, ' There's Scanlon's woman an' Mrs. 
Devenny from TuUyannon wanting to speak to you, 
sir.' 

' Oh, Frederic, don't go ! ' cried Mrs. Hamilton. 

' My dear, I don't believe that Mrs. Scanlon or 
Nancy Devenny want to murder me I Show them into 
the oflBce, McPherson, and light the candles.' 
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' Is your revolver loaded and lying on the table in 
the oflSce, Frederic ? ' 

'Yes, Mary, but you need not be anxious about 
me. What if our men in disguise should turn out to 
be merely Biddy Scanlon and Nancy Devenny ? ' And 
he left the room laughing gently to himself. 

The party in the dining-room heard the heavy 
tramp of the two women's country-made shoes in the 
passage, and not a word was spoken. Fanny threw her 
arm round Cecil's neck, and drew his blonde head close 
to her, while Fred crept up to his other side, and his 
fat hand stole into his pocket in quest of the chocolate 
box. Mrs. Hamilton said ' hush ' when they moved 
their chairs a little ; she was listening for voices from 
the office. 

For the last few months Mrs. Scanlon and Mrs. 
Devenny had not seemed to see their landlord when 
they chanced to meet him on the road ; but they now 
entered the office curtseying in a deferential manner,, 
although looking somewhat nervous and awkward. 
They were the wives of small farmers in comfortable 
circumstances, but were homely in dress, manner, and 
appearance, and had never dreamed that they were on 
an equality with their landlord. They wore caps with 
full white frilled borders under their large bonnets, and 
large tartan shawls, and did not much differ from the 
servants and labourers' wives, except in being better 
off. 
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' What is it, Mrs. Scanlon ? ' asked Mr. Hamilton, 
addressing the wife of his principal tenant first. 

* It's a thing that I wanted to give your honour 
that unknownst,' said she, fumbling in the breast of her 
gown for a roll of notes which she laid down before Mr. 
Hamilton on the desk.' 

' What is it ? ' he asked encouragingly. 

* It's the rint, sir — ' lowering her voice — * the year's 
rint that's owin' to your honour — himself bid me give it 
you unknownst. He was feared to come wid it himself. 
Be plazed tx) count it, sir.' 

' It is perfectly right, Mrs. Scanlon — ten pounds, 
your husband's full year's rent. Thank you. If you 
will sit down for a few minutes I shall give you a 
receipt.' 

* I was not to take a receipt, sir. The boys wad 
murder Scanlon if it was knowed in the counthry that 
he had paid his rint. Biddy, says he, tell his honour, 
says he, not to let on to a sowl that I paid him. I was 
lingering about the road an' the place all day hopin' 
I'd get spakin' a word wid you widout anyone seein' 
me ; but there was them police an one an' another 
always in the road. I couldn't get the mistress to hear 
me, an' I was 'feared to make a noise in the yard. I 
wouldn't have let the butler see me if I could have 
helped it.' 

^ McPherson never sees any of the tenants now, 
Mrs. Scanlon,' said Mr. Hamilton, smiling. ' And 
you, Mrs. Devenny? What do you wish to say to me?' 
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The short woman hung back a little behind her 
companion. 

* Sure, sir,' she replied, ' it's the rint — his rint, too, 
that I'm bringin' you. He sint me wid Biddy, an' he 
tould me not to let on where I was goin' or what I was 
doin', for fear we'd be murdered. These is bad times ; 
it takes people to watch themselves, your honour. No, 
sir, you needn't be givin' me a receipt.' 

* I am in sad need of money, as you may suppose, 
when I tell you that not one of my tenants has paid 
me a halfpenny for more than a year,' said Mr. Hamil- 
ton ; ' but I wish you would inform me what I am to 
do with this money now you have brought it to me. I 
suppose you are all aware that the Land League will 
not let people deal with me ? ' 

' It's a poor thing, your honour ! Faix an' troth it 
is a very poor thing ! ' whispered the women, glancing 
timidly behind them as if fearful that the very walls 
might hear. The doings of the Land League was 
clearly a subject that they did not dare to pursue. 
' Did you hear of Eiley's death ? ' Mr. Hamilton was 
beginning to ask, when Mrs. Devenny .turned pale and 
staggered against her companion. They had been 
standing since they entered the office— Mr. Hamilton 
at his desk, and the women beside the table ; but the 
bench kept for the accommodation of police and prisoners 
was now drawn forward, and Mrs. Devenny was placed 
upon it in such a position as that she was able to lean 
her head against the wall. 
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While Mrs. Scanlon supported her she explained 
that having found it impossible to get speech of Mr» 
Hamilton unperceived, and being unwilling to go home 
without having obeyed their husbands' orders, they 
had been on foot all day, and she supposed Mrs. Devenny 
must be faint from fatigue and want of food ; she knew 
that she was both tired and hungry herself. 

Mr. Hamilton rang the bell hastily, and when Mc- 
Pherson, with a face full of curiosity which he vainly 
tried to hide, looked into the room, he was directed to 
send Miss Kate to the oflBce immediately with bread 
and butter and some whisky. 

It was not long before Kate came tripping along 
the passage with her tray, and being very quick-witted 
she took in the situation at a glance She made Mrs. 
Devenny swallow a glass of whisky almost raw, and 
then tried to persuade her to eat. When she revived 
a little and was able to sit up, Kate extended her hospi- 
table cares to Mrs. Scanlon, pouring spirits into a 
tumbler with no niggardly hand, and pressing her to 
drink. The party soon grew very sociable, Mr. Hamil- 
ton seated in his leathern chair opposite the bench on 
which the women were, and Kate standing very slim 
and erect between them in her black dress and white 
apron. 

' God bless you, daughter,' said Mrs. Devenny, ' I'm 
betther now.' 

' Grod an' the blessed Virgin Mary bless the purty 
face of you, me jewel I ' ejaculated the other woman. 
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Mr. Hamilton had been folding up the notes and 
laying them aside, and had not paid much attention to 
what was going on ; but he was startled to observe that 
Kate in her inexperience was pouring a fresh supply of 
raw spirits into the tumblers that his tenants were 
holding out to her. The whisky had opened their 
hearts, and they were becoming talkative and their eyes 
were beginning to glisten. 

' Make them eat something, Kate,' whispered her 
father, ' they are very weak and tired ; don't give them 
any more whisky.' 

They drank and showered blessings upon Kate's 
head the while. 

' Do you mind, me jewel,' asked Mrs. Scanlon, ' the 
day you an' him that's gone come to our house to ax 
for a dhrink ? An' I was for givin' yez the nice fresh 
buttermilk aff the chum; but himself said, "Is it 
buttermilk ye'd be for givin' his honour, we'er young 
landlord, an' Miss Kate," said he. " Give them the 
very best o' the crame in the dairy, woman," said 
he.' 

Kate remembered the day to which she alluded, and 
the mention of poor Arthur made her turn away with 
tearful eyes. 

' Och, poor Masther Arthiu: ! ' cried the other 
woman. ' In troth it was a pity that they made that 
mistake, for a mistake it was surely. Masther Arthur 
wasn't wanted — ^it was his honour the boys was lookin' 
for.' 
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Mr. Hamilton and Kate exchanged glances, and the 
latter shrank away from her voluble guests, and leant 
against the arm of her father's chair. 

' A mistake ? In troth it was,' assented Mrs. Scan- 
Ion, ' an' the whole counthry was sorry when they beared 
that little Arthur was dead. Orders came to the boys 
to shoot the landlord, an' thim Eileys was appointed to 
do the deed ' 

^An' sure a judgment from heaven fell on the 
Eileys,' cried Nancy Devenny. ' Jack Eiley was shot 
dead that night, an' now ould Mark is burnt to a cinder. 
Sure whin I was in Letterbratt this evenin' the people 
was all sayin' it was a judgment on him for woundin* 
his honour.' 

' There was plenty of the tenants didn't wish the 
landlord to be touched,' said Mrs. Scanlon, lifting up 
her parable, and addressing the shrinking Kate, ' sure 
me an' Nancy there cried very sore whin we beared that 
it was to be done ; but we didn't dare to speak a word, 
good or bad. Sure enough it was a pity about Masther 
Arthur, that was the handsome, cheery, pleasant young 
gentleman, well liked by both high an' low — shot by 
mistake.' 

When Mr. Hamilton and" Kate had delivered the 
women into McPherson's charge, to rest in the kitchen 
until they were disposed to set out on their way home, 
they walked slowly along the passage leading to the 
hall, and Mr. Hamilton said, 

' If it was known by the Land League that those 
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women had made such revelations to us, their lives 
would not be safe for an hour. It was your too liberal 
hospitality, my dear, that loosed their tongues ; but let 
us keep what we have heard* to ourselves ; there is no 
use in grieving your mother and aunt by any allusions 
to poor Arthur.' 

* Shot by mistake,' repeated Kate in a low tone, 
' but we have you still, dear papa, thank Grod ! ' and 
she threw her arms round her father's neck and kissed 
him tenderly. 
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